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Civil service reform has progressed so far as 
to some before the Senate in the shape ot a 
bill, reported from a special committee appointed 
‘to regulate and improve the civil service 
of the United States.” The measure is con- 
curred in by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, of which Mr. Eaton is chairman. It 
authorizes the President to designate five persons 
who shall constitute a Civil Service Commission; 
not more than three of whom shall be adherents 
of the same political party, and three at least 
shall hold no other official position under the 
Government, the other two to be selected from 
experienced officers in the public service at Wash- 
ington. The Commission thus organized is directed 
to devise and submit to the President such rules 
as in their opinion shall secure the highest effi- 
ciency of the civil service. They shall, however, 
provide for open competitive examinations for 
testing the capacity of applicants for the public 
service now classified or to be classified here- 
under; that all the offices, places and employ- 
ments so arranged orto be arranged ih classes, 
shall be filled by selections from among those 
graded highest, as the results of such competitive 
examinations; that original entrance to the 
public service aforesaid shall be at the lowest 
grade; that there shall be a period of probation 
before any absolute appointment or employment 
aforesaid; that promotions shall be from the 











lower grades to the higher on the basis of merit 
and competition; that no person in the public ser- 
vice shall, for that reason, be under any obligation 
to contribute to any political fund or to render 
any political service, and that he will not be re- 
moved or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to 
do so; that no person in said service has any 
right to use his official authority or influence to 
coerce the political action of any person or body. 
There will be non-competitive examinations in 
all proper cases before the Commission, when 
competition may not be found practicable; and 
notice shall be given in writing to said Commis- 
sion of the persons selected for appointment or 
employment, from among those who have been 
examined, of the rejection of any such after pro- 
bation, and of the date thereof, and a record of 
the same shall be kept by said Commission. The 
Commission are also directed to select a suitable 
number of persons in the -civil service of the 
United States to act as members of the Board of 
Examiners. These provisions may include some 
rules which experience will show to be entirely 
impracticable, but are we likely to learn what is 
needed only by experience, and this is a step in 
the right direction taken none too soon. 


While our political retormers are deploring the 
evils of the caucus system and devising means to 
break it up, the people of France are deploring 
the evils arising from the lack of a caucus and are 
devising means to inaugurate one. It is already 
also making its appearance in England; and is a 
proved necessity as an escape out of the present 
Parliamentarian deadlock there. In France the 
Assembly consists of 530 members, each represent- 
ing a separate constituency. The voting sections 
are thus divided into very small fragments, and 
co-operation between the different constituencies 
it has hitherto been impossible to secure. It is 
now proposed to leave the number of the mem- 
bers the same, but to reduce the number of de- 
partments, or, as we should call them here, the 
Congressional districts, to eighty-five, so that 
each district or department will have on the 
average over six representatives—some of them 
will have as many as thirty—who will be all voted 
for on one ticket by each elector. As a result 
—and if we understand aright the meaning of 
this movement this is the object—a combined 
nomination will become a necessity, and this will 
compel a caucus, Hitherto France has suffered 
from a lack of clearly defined parties; the Assem- 
bly has been split up into factions whose action 
could never be depended upon; the administra- 
tion could never be sure of a following for more 
than twenty-four hours; and political crises have 
been the normal condition of things in the French 
republic. M. Gambetta, who is credited with 
having originated the new movement, aims to 
divide the French people into two well-defined 
parties, each of which will act as a unit. It is 
well for us to recognize in the experience of France 
the fact that there are dangers from individualism 
as well as from party domination in politics. The 
French Senate has at the same time taken another 
important step toward republicanism, in passing 
to a second reading a bill for the abolition of 
many of the restrictions hitherto imposed on the 
press, which, if the bill finally passes, will become 
substantially as free as in the United States, ex- 
cept as public opinion may make it practically 
more liable to criminal prosecutions for libel. 


There are indications that Parliament is becom- 
ing restive under the pressure which Irish obstruc- 
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tion has forceda Liberal ministry to bring to bear 
to secure the passage of the Coercion bill. Numer- 
ous amendments have kept the bill hanging in the 
Committee of the Whole in which heretofore un- 
limited discussion has always been allowed. In 
order to hasten the passage of the bill, the 
Speaker has announced additional rules, which 
provide that after a resolution of urgency is 
carried by a majority of three to one the 
movers of amendments to a bill pending in the 
Committee of the Whole and the member in 
charge of the bill only shall be heard, and that 
if the hearing of amendments be not concluded 
at the time fixed the chairman of the Committee 
shall end the discussion, and report the bill to the 
House. The presentation of these rules is be- 
ginning to call forth remonstrances, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the Conservative leader, has 
declared that many Conservatives, although ap- 
proving Mr. Gladstone’s motion, are not prepared 
to follow him in forcing the report of a bill to 
the House while amendments are still pending 
in the Committee. Mr. Parnell has issued a cir- 
cular in which he declares that it is the duty of the 
Home Rulers to remain in Irel and and in Parlia- 
ment during the present crisis. As opposed to 
the policy of retiring from the House in a body, 
he favors a steadfast agitation by appeal to 
the great masses of England and Sentland, and 
affirms that the future of Ireland depends 
upon the firmness of the tenant farmers in their 
refusal to pay unjust rents and take evicted 
farms. He evidently looks to this country as the 
base of supplies for the extended campaign to 
which he looks forward. 

The Greek question has been somewhat in the 
background lately, owing to the greater interest 
in questions nearer home, but it is still unsolved 
and bangs on the horizon like a cloud which may 
vanish or which may become very threatening. 
The proposed conference of the powers at Con- 
stantinople has not been brought about, owing to 
the opposition of the Greeks themselvez, who will 
accep! nothing less than the award of the Berlin 
Conference, a very safe position for Greece, which 
she will do well to hold rather than to open the 
discussion again for the usual course of Turkish 
procrastination and intrigue. The French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs has issued a circular in which 
he declares that an attack upon Turkey by the 
Greeks would bring about a war which would 
sooner or later drawin all the Western powers, 
This is very encouraging to the Greeks, although 
it dispels any hope of active support from France 
so long as the present ministry are in power. The 
war fever among the Greek population continues 
unabated, and there is every probability that when 
the season changes so as to make military opera- 
tions practicable Epirus and Thessaly will be in- 
vaded and another crisis precipitated. 





The success of the Russians at Geok-Tepe has 
made itself felt in Central Asia. The Ameer of 
Afghanistan has kept up a show of power at Can- 
dahar only under the protection of British guns, 
and the intention of the English to evacuate the 
city and leave him to lock out for himself bas devel- 
oped the latent hostility which a native population 
always cherishes against a ruler set up by foreign 
arms. The success of the Russians and possibly 
some secret arrangement with them has embold- 
ened Ayoob Khan to declare war against the 
Ameer and to follow it up by the occupation of 
Maimund. The Ameer has sent a messenger to 
Calcutta, probably asking for immediate aid from 
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the Indian Government. Russia is the only civ- 
ilized power which still keeps up the medieval 
traditions of political intrigue, and in every case 
where she makes an open move it may be taken 
for granted that the way has been prepared by 
secret negotiation. Exactly what she proposes 
to do in Central Asia it is impossible to say, but 
evidences multiply that the expedition under 
Skobeleff is something more than a mere parade 
to impress the Tekkes. If Ayoob Khan has secret 
support from Russia the struggle for supremacy 
in the East is likely at a near date to take a very 
definite shape. 


One of the healthiest indications of progress in 
this country is the steady decrease of indebted- 
ness, national, state and local. At the close of 
the war the local indebtedness of the country was 
enormous, and although it has been greatly re- 
duced, the report of Mr. R. P. Porter, of the 
department of ‘‘ Wealth, Debt and Taxation” in 
the last census, shows that the burden is still very 
great; 300 cities and towns, with a combined 
population of over 11,000,000, owe a total bonded 
indebtedness of $664,346,913, about one-third of 
the national debt, and of this amount New York 
carries about one-fifth, or $136,000,000. With 
less than one-ninth of the municipal population, 
New York is burdened with more than one-fifth 
of the municipal debt. The weight of this in- 
debtedness is made still heavier by the fact that it 
was mostly contracted under high rates of 
interest, $304,000,000 of the total amount bearing 
six per cent. and $188,000,000 seven per cent., 
while $18,000,000 pays an interest of eight, ten and 
even twelve per cent. The highest rate of interest 
prevails, of course, in the Western and Southern 
States, no New England State, and only one of 
the Middle States, paying a higher rate than seven 
per cent. About $130,000,000 of this municipal 
indebtedness has twenty years to run, and so, 
while it is believed that the United States could 
put a large loan on the market at three per cent., 
our cities must continue for years to come to pay 
at least double that amount. 

The President is holding under consideration an 
order prohibiting the sale of alcoholic liquors at 
all military posts and reservations of the Govern- 
ment. The most frequent source of degradation 
in the army is the opportunity offered to the men 
to get the worst kind of liquor, and that at points 
where they are far removed from the civilizing 
influences of home. The stand which President 
Hayes has personally taken in excluding liquors 
from the White House makes him eminently the 
one to issue this order excluding it from less 
notable Government headquarters. Such an 
order would lift up the military post to the 
level of the White House. It would form 
a fitting culmination in these last days to an 
administration whose crowning glory has been 
its cleanliness and purity. Once issued, it will 
not be annulled; but if not issued now, it may 
not be for some time to come. The order has al- 
ready been endorsed by petitions from several lay 
and clerical bodies not technically temperance, 
and would be sure of the endorsement of all good 
men. 








PIETY ON BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 


HE day when a few theological professors, 

editors and ministers, with their controlling 
centers of thought away from the actualities of 
experience and the spiritual field, and chosen not 
so much from the Bible as from medieval philoso- 
phies and controversies and compromises of a 
bygone age—the day for these to control the 
thought or organization of the church in this 
country has passed away forever. From reasons 
pertaining to the ministry on the one hand, and 
the Jaymen themselves on the other, intelligent 
laymen, with modern and business as well as 
Scriptural conceptions of the church, are coming 
to the front. And we may be sure that men who 
so intensely study economy of forces will demand 
an organization and administration of piety on 
business principles. But what does this imply? 
Look at the facts. 

It is not true, and no one claims that the 
great ends of piety—reconciliation with God, holi- 
ness, Bible knowledge, influen¢e with men, readi- 
ness for heaven—are any more surely and com- 
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pletely attained in one evangelical church than 
another. 

Any one looking beneath the surface a little 
knows that in a very large majority of cases 
denominational preferences are not the result of 
independent convictions and weighing of great 
principles of truth or of life, but of early family 
impressions and attachments. 

The present marshaling of the church is whol- 
ly illogical, and, by the theories of sectarians 
themselves, wholly inadequate and oppressive. 
No one can for a moment suppose that with the 
whole community vigorously and independently 
studying the issues that now divide us, they would 
all settle down in the exact mold of the present 
church. By the laws of thought, if men study 
independently, there will be Arminian Baptists; 
Baptists as to sacraments, who are Presbyterians 
as to church government; Methodists as to gov- 
ernment, who are Calvinists as to doctrine; Pres- 
byterians as to church government and mode of 
baptism and open communion, who are Baptists 
as to subjects of baptism. And if from the Scrip- 
tures there is call for the present number of sects, 
there is, by the same logic, call for many more. 
The writer knows a highly intelligent, thinking, 
spiritual man who does not believe in infant bap- 
tism. He approaches the Presbyterian church to 
hear, ‘‘ Let him go tothe Baptists.” But he does 
not believe in immersion as the only mode of 
baptism, nor in close communion, and the Bap- 
tists say, ‘‘ Let him go to the Presbyterians.” And 
if the present laying out of the churches around 
sacraments and rites and church government is 
legitimate, and these are matters of conscience 
and importance in church relations, this man is 
oppressed; although in fact in such a case you 
will probably catch a stray note of Bible wisdow 
from unexpected quarters. ‘‘ Let him go to the 
church where the great, vital ends of piety can 
for him and his family be best attained, and let 
these subordinate and unsettled matters alone, as 
far as church relations are concerned.” Precisely! 
And to illustrate further, if, for example, a 
Baptist church, which centers around the subjects 
and mode of one of the two great ordinances— 
baptism—if this, by the laws of Bible and human 
thought and conscience, is demanded, why should 
there not be another corresponding to it—a Com- 
munist church, which centers around the subjects 
and mode of communion, the other of the two 
great ordinances? With women excluded from 
communion, because, as with infants, their ad- 
mission to the ordinance is a matter of deduction 
only and not of direct Scriptural appointment, 
and as to the mode, the reclining posture, unleav- 
ened bread, upper room, midnight hour, the par- 
allel can be well maintained, and with this advan- 
tage, that there will be no question with any as to 
what is the Scriptural mode. And then, if there 
must needs be a hinging of one ordinance upon 
another for the exclusion of some fellow believers, 
and the close-communion idea must be imitated, 
let the delinquent as to mode and subjects of 
communion be excluded from the pulpit. It is 
just as Scriptural and imperative to make ordina- 
tion in its validity depend on communion as 
communion on baptism. And just now there is a 
first-class opportunity in the Presbyterian church 
for a new denominational departure around the 
Second Advent issues, which a half century ago it 
is very clear would have been diligently improved. 
The truth is, the logic of our present denomina- 
tional status demands at least a dozen ‘more de- 
nominations. 

We have before us very nearly a model 
church—a Scriptural church, fashioned on busi- 
ness principles, in the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. These associations were formed in 
the first instance by men who faced the spiritual 
realities, asked simply the grand ends of a church, 
and then of the liberty which the Scriptures give 
as to organization for these ends, and so, without 
intending it, they have, in creeds, methods, pre- 
vailing sentiments, approached very nearly the 
ideal church. The only thing lacking is the ad- 
ministration of sacraments on an elastic basis. 

The vital points in church life are few and 
are easily discriminated. All the Bible and all 
experience point to the focal center of the author- 
ity and blessings of Christ. To this all men in 
all experiences of life are referred. The church, 





the seul that hears his voice, lives. And to en- 





able men to hear that voice, in its overtures of 
demand and promise, is the one office of the 
Christian church, and to which she is, moreover, 
most rigidly straitened. Here every demand, as 
to truth, experience, work, life and immortality, 
is met, and here alone. 

While there is no need for, there is no 
room for all the issues that men can enthrone 
and are accustomed to enthrone in church organi- 
zations. It is a fact recognized by all executive 
men, that such are the limitations of human 
nature and society, that no organization can 
attain its vital ends without being most strictly 
administered for these. Evidently this is much 
and fatally forgotten in the present church. 
From the apostle Paul to Mr. Moody, no man 
was ever’ ‘‘accepted ” in these things that did not 
‘‘labor” for them with all singleness of aim and 
heroic constancy and eagerness. 

The situation is somewhat thus. Here is a be- 
leaguered city, with its central citadel. On the 
four sides are officers with their divisions. The 
officer on the north side, seeing that his quarter 
has an avenue, a relation to the citadel itself, and 
embraces really important territory, and being 
specially familiar with it and accustomed to its 
claims, he pleads with the commander, ‘‘ Carry 
first the north side.” But while he pleads three 
others appear with similar pleas for other quar- 
ters. And the commander gives answer now to 
all, ‘‘No, we will carry the citadel first, and 
then everything will be done. Every quarter will 
be carried incidentally—and thoroughly carried 
too; all the depths and all the outlying territories 
of every quarter will then be ours. Besides, until 
the citadel is carried, nothing anywhere, in any 
respect, is done. And further, to carry and to 
hold the citadel, ‘This one thing we do’ must be 
our motto. For this we are supremely straitened, 
and nothing but the highest enthusiasm, intelli- 
gence, energy, unity will enable us to attain 
this.” And such in Zion is the sacred spot where 
the voice of Christ is fairly heard. 

To further lay bare the principles which 
really underlie church life, suppose an actual 
case. On the outskirts of Brooklyn, for example, 
through extraordinary railroad and real estate 
impulses, a new community arises. Property 
owners have met and associated for common 
municipal improvements, Young people have 
organized for social ends, and herein what are the 
ends and what the means for them, has been the 
one question. And now the Christians meet to 
organize for religious ends. They are five hun- 
dred strong. At once a Presbyterian, a Bap- 
tist, a Methodist, an Episcopalian, a Congrega- 
tionalist, in turn arises to claim a place for his 
peculiar views. And so the prospect is five 
churches of a hundred members each, in rivalry 
and separation, if not antagonism. But now 
others, with equally well founded and sacred con- 
victions, the half-and-half men, the Communists, 
the Calvinistic Methodists, the Arminian Baptists, 
the Reformed Episcopalians, and half a dozen 
more, put in an appearance, and now the five 
hundred are cut up beyond the possibility of any 
church. But at this point a man who has seen 
enough of the ‘‘ children of this world” to be 
wiser than most of the ‘‘ children of light,” arises 
and says, ‘‘Let us organize one body around the 
heart, and not a dozen around the feeble pulses 
of the extremitiesof piety. Let us agree to differ 
upon a hundred things which are religious, but 
which Bible and experience declare to be of no 
practical account. Let us have a minister who is 
spiritual, who has learned to pray, who can teach 
Bible truth from the Bible form of it, who can 
preach, who, as a true spiritual physician, under- 
stands the patient as well as the medicine-chest, 
who can preach Christ in the fullness of his love 
and measures for men, in their appalling need for 
him. Let us in piety regard the ends of piety.” 
And lo! with an advance breath of twentieth cen- 
tury wisdom, and in an inspiration from higher 
and nearer sources, it is done—and a New Testa- 
ment church is the result. And what is more, 
those very sacred attachments which before 
gathered around sectarian churches, and made for 
divisions and weakness, now gather around & 
Christian church in new intensity, and make for 
unity and power. 

Beyond all this, it might be easily shown that 
organized Christianity is already realized in de-- 
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ta'l, and from this that it is quite feasible to 
organize it in general. Only put into a church 
organization the fundamental idea of the Tract 
Society, the Sunday~School Union, normal 
classes, union prayer meetings, the Church of 
Christian Endeavor, and you baveit. Organized 
Christianity is feasible, it is desirable — yea, 
most imperatively demanded; and it takes no 
extraordinary foresight of the future, if guided 
by clear insight into the forces now working (or 
of forces not working) in the general church, and 
the elements now all-a-stir for crystallization, to 
behold it at no distant day accomplished. 








WHERE TWO OR THREE ARE MET 
TOGETHER. 

HEN only two or three are present is it 

worth while to have the meeting ? This is 
a question which is often asked by the minister, 
or by his deacon, or by the two or three, and 
sometimes discouragement gets the better of 
faith, and the very ones who for their loyalty and 
effort ought to have been rewarded with sermon 
or address, or whatever the expected provision 
was to be, are sent empty away. We believe it 
is always best to hold the meeting that has been 
appointed, even if there is only an audience of 
one. Two incidents have lately come to gur 
knowledge which we proceed to narrate in illus- 
tration of this thought. 

Not many days since a missionary meeting was 
appointed for one of the wealthiest congregations 
of Boston’s Back Bay. A foreign missionary was 
to be present and speak of his work. The even 
ing came. Unfortunately it was the evening of a 
great and overpowering attraction elsewhere, and 
a congregation of only about twenty persons as- 
sembled. The pastor was more than disap- 
pointed, he was disgusted. The missionary, used 
as he was to impediments, would have preferred 
to proceed, but the pastor had lost all heart. It 
was no use, he said, in that great chureb, to hold 
a missionary meeting with only twenty persons, 
and no meeting was held. The twenty people 
who had come went away. 

Now, among those twenty people, as we happen 
to know—we cannot believe that the minister in 
question knew it—were, first, a lady, the near 
relative of a very distinguished official who sus- 
tained very close and important relations to the 
foreign country represented by the missionary 
who was to have spoken, and who had come from 
a considerable distance in order to furnish herself 
with materials for exerting a quiet influence in 
behalf of the mission; second, the distinguished 
pastor of a neighboring church, whose congrega- 
tion, a Sunday or two previous, bad made an 
offering of between $4,000 and $5,000 for foreign 
missions, and who certainly was in a position to 
influence the giving of more; and thirdly, a 
wealthy and liberal Boston merchant, who out of 
his own pocket is now building a church in one 
of the suburbs of Boston, which is to cost pro- 
bably not less than $150,000. These were three of 
the twenty people who came to that missionary 
meeting, and for whom it was thought not worth 
while to hold it! Was it not an unfortunate 
mistake ? 

The late Bishop Randall was wiser and more 
fortunate on a somewhat similar occasion, which 
forms our second incident. He wus announced 
to preach in an Eastern church in behalf of his 
missionary work in Colcrado. The evening came 
and proved dreadfully stormy. Only six persons 
appeared. Fora moment the good Bishop hesi- 
tated. Finally he concluded that it was bis daty 
to carry out his appointment; the question of 
congregation was none of his business. Accord- 
ingly the service went on, and he preached bis 
sermon to the six people. In thecollection which 
followed was an offering alone of $200. This 
amazed him. The next day he received a note 
from a gentleman asking him to call at such an 
office. Tne Bishop responded. ‘Iam the one,” 
said the gentleman, ‘‘ who gave you the $200 last 
night. But after getting home I did not feel 
quite satisfied with doing that. I propose to 
make the sum up to $1,000; and here is my check 
for the balance.” 

What Bishop Randall felt at this we will not 
venture to say, but he never aiter bad any doubts 
as to his duty in the face of a small congrega- 





tion. And if this article should meet the eye of 
other clergymen who ever have similar doubts, we 
trust it may help to remove them. Among the 
two or three who gather together of a stormy 
evening may be the very one to whom God has 
appointed you a messenger. 








NOTES. 


In this number of The Christian Union Mr. 8. H. 
Thayer pays a poetic and Mr. W. M. F. Round a prose 
tribute to the memory of Thomas Carlyle, both writ- 
ten in sympathy with the subject,and one from the 
standpoint of personal acquaintance. Our readers 
could hardly get from a photograph a better idea of 
the personality of the man than they will obtain from 
Mr. Round’s sketch. In the columns which follow, 
C. L. Norton reviews Anthony Comstock's new book, 
and warns our readers against the frauds which it ex- 
poses; Josephine R. Baker continues her strong 
character sketch; and a Sunday-school teacher ex- 
preeses his dissatisfaction with the lessons and lesson 
helps, and throws out a hint or two which may be of 
service to others who are similarly affected. Among 
the contributors to our Book Department this week 
are Edward Everett Hale and George M. Towle, and 
in the Young Folks Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie gives the 
first of a number of stories upon the Norse Mythology. 
The report of the Library Convention, from our regu- 
lar correspondent, will be of interest to every one 
who is interested in books. 

The kind reception extended to the French deputa- 
tion of Messrs. Réveillaud and Dodds during their 
recent visit to America clearly showed tbat our 
churches need only to be well informed respecting 
the wonderful work in France to respond generously 
to the appeal of the Protestant laborers in the field 
for help. The deputation at their departure earnest- 
ly entreated that what they had begun should not be 
left incomplete. And the commission under whose 
auspices the mission was placed, at its final meeting, 
January 23d, adopted a resolution by which “it rec- 
ommends to the American and Foreign Christian 
Union the enlargement and more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of its work in Roman Catholic countries, and 
requests it to devote special attention to the inviting 
field in France which is now white for the harvest.” 
Entering heartily into the spirit of this resolution, 
the Board of Directors of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union at their recent meeting determined 
to appoint a Secretary for French Evangelization, 
with a view to the vigorous and systematic prosecu- 
tion of this special work, and unanimously elected 
the Rev. W. W. Newell, Jr. We are happy to say 
that Mr. Newell has accepted the appointment, and 
that he will at once enter upon its duties. It should 
be added that this step was not taken without a great 
sacrifice of personal preferences on his part; for it 
had been Mr. Newell’s design, after a brief stay in 
this country, to return and labor personally in 
France. But the hand of Providence has appeared to 
point to the relinquishment of this cherished plan, at 
least for the present, that Mr. Newell might assume 
the important work now confided to him. The great 
success which has accompanied him thus farin awak- 
ening the interest of the churches which he has ad- 
dressed in the evangelization of France is a happy 
augury of the future. We heartily commend Mr, 
Newell and theinviting field for which he will plead 
to the sympathetic attention and prayers of our Chris- 
tian people. 


It isgetting to be a serious question whether some 
such actual conflagration as that which destroyed 
the Alexandrian Library or some such imaginative 
fireas that which Hawthorne described would not 
be an actual boon to the human race. That much 
enduring body is already so encumbered with bag- 
gage that its march 1s seriously impeded. No man can 
begin to work with any degree of confidence in any 
department of knowledge without an immense and 
expensive preparation which some people think is so 
long continued and so absorbing as to interfere nec- 
essarily with his own individuality and productive- 
ness. Books have become so numerous that the mere 
cataloguing of them is a science to which men of 
high intelligence are devoting themselves with the 
greatest earnestuess, endeavoring to devise new meth- 
ods for making the treasures in our libraries avail- 
able. During the last year there were scarcely any 
contributions of the first rank to imaginative litera- 
ture, and the English “Atbeneum” explains this 
dearth of original work on the ground that close in- 
tercourse between different countries is gradually 
erasing those distinctions in dress, manner and modes 
of living which have largely contributed to the in- 
dividuality of hterary productions, that knowledge 
has accumulated so that even men like Gibbon and 
Macaulay, with the largest powers of assimilation, 
are unable to master it, and*in consequence far more 
thought and attention are given to the critical an- 
alysis of writers of the past than to the production 
of works of present interest and value, 


Nothing indicates more forcibly the advance in 
liberality of thought among orthodox people than the 
tone in which the notices of Carlyle’s death in the 





religious newspapers have been written. Twenty- 
five years ago it would have been impossible for the 
orthodox press to commend so strongly the work 
and character of a man whose views, from a theo- 
logical point of view, were so uncertain, not to say 
heteredox ; but the earnestness of the man, the single- 
hearted integrity of his character, the lofty and as- 
spiring spirit which impelled bim forward in all bis 
lines of effort, have won from people of;widely diver- 
gent views the most admiring recognition. It is only 
new evidence of the fact that as against the judg- 
ment by creeds, which Carlyle did so much to break 
down, the judgment by character and action continu- 
ally gains. It is interesting to notein this connec- 
tion that Mr. Froude has in his hands a large and ex- 
ceedingly valuable collection of letters, unpublished 
manuscripts and reminiscences of Carlyle. No man 
bas had more intimate acquaintance with the fore- 
most thinkers of the age than Carlyle, and no man’s 
literary remains will probably be more valuable to 
the world. Letters from Goethe, Emersonjand almost 
all the eminent men of the day are comprised among 
these miscellanies, and it is earnestly to be hoped tbat 
Mr. Froude’s editorship will be as judicious as it cer- 
tainly will be brilliant. 


The rumor which bas been circulating for some lit- 
tle time that Mr. Howells was contemplating a with- 
drawal from the editorial chair of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” which he has so acceptably filled for a 
number of years, has been confirmed during the past 
week by the definite announcement of his resignation. 
Whatever apprehension had been excited as to the 
fate of the magazine, however, was happily allayed 
by the statement that Mr. Howells’s successor was to 
be his literary confrére, Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
whose identification with the “ Atlantic” has been 
almost as complete as that of Mr. Howells himself. 
Under its new direction it is safe to say that the mag- 
azine will lose none of the delightful literary quality 
which its former editors have given it, while it may 
partake more of the vigor and dash which chiefly 
distinguiso Mr. Aldrich’s character from that of his 
predecessor. Mr. Howells, it is stated, proposes to 
avail himself of the leisure which he will thus secure 
to do more systematic work than bis editorial duties 
have for several years allowed him to perform, so 
that the reading public is not likely to lose by his 
retirement. It would be a fitting recognition of his 
literary ability and of the adaptation which he has 
already shown to the foreign service if Mr. Howells’s 
name should be remembered in the diplomatic or 
consular appointments of the incoming administra- 
tion. 





The completion of the publication of the “ English 
Poets” in four volumes by Macmillan & Co. is a 
literary event worthy of special note. It is often said 
that the fault of this busy age is that in spiteof a 
great deal of knowledge about literature it is really 
familiar with very little literature. Our libraries 
are full of reviews and criticisms and dissertations 
on the poets, but very few people read the poets in 
their own works. Indeed, English poetry is so vast 
and so varied that very few general readers have the 
time to familiarize themselves with it, and the publi- 
cation of a body of selections carefully and judi- 
ciously made, from the time of Chaucer to that of the 
living generation now at work among us, is a very 
desirable and valuable contribution to the wants of 
English-readivg people. These volumes contain the 
pure gold of English poetry, and their value is 
further greatly increased by short but very incisive 
and comprehensive criticisms of each poet repre- 
sented inthe volume from the hand of some one 
notably insympathy with his work. The books are 
a library in themselves, and those who are pow 
learning English poetry at second hand cannot do 
better than to substitute these volumes for the critical 
works to which they give so much time. 


The latest Longfellow monument is the Longfellow 
jug. It is an old-fashioned New England milk-pitch- 
er about two bands high, and large and generous in 
its capacious proportions, as befitsitsname. It is sug- 
gestive of wealth within. On one sideis a portrait of 
Mr. Longfellow, the best we haveseen, except the one 
we present in this number of The Christian Union to 
our readers; on the other side is the potter at bis 
wheel, and a w ‘se from “* Keramos.” The names of 
some of Mr. L ogfellow’s principal poems arein a 
scroll work ard nd thetopof thepitcher. The whole 
is adeviceof M_ Ricbard Briggs, of Boston, for whom 
it is manufactu ed by the famous Wedgwood & Sons, 
of Great Brita 1, the portrait being printed from a 
copper-plate et graving done by a bank-note company 
of London. It takes rank as one of the best and latest 
of ‘‘ Boston notions.’’ 


Mr. Peter Cooper has a delightful way of celebrat- 
ing his birthdays. He mak+s them memorable days 
in the calendar of people whose faces he has never 
seen and whose hands he will never grasp, but whose 
lives are enlarged by bis wise beneficence. He ob- 
served his ninetieth birthday, a week ago, by giving 
to the trustees of the Cooper Union $80 000 in cash 
avd by hacdiog them receipts for $70,000 more, ex- 
pended during the last year to enlarge and improve 
the building. A further sum of $10,000 he gave for the 
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benefit of institutions aiding poor children. Mr. 
Cooper's gifts to the building which bears his name 
now exceed $2,000,000, and itis not too much to tay 
that this gift, as much by its spirit as by its material 
expression, will make his name familiar to the New 
Yorker of the latest generation. 





One of those suggestive facts which furnish the 
New Yorker food for thought, but rarely impel him 
to any action, is reported by Dr. Crosby. The Society 
for the Prevention of Crime recently made a carefully 
concerted raid upon four gambling establishments. No 
one knew of the proposed movement but a few mem- 
bers of the Society and two or three officers connected 
with the Police Department. The machinery of the 
enterprise worked beautifully; the police arrived 
simultaneously at the four dens, but nota sign of the 
gambler’s trade was to be seen; everything had been 
removed, and the occupants were quietly playing bil- 
liards or enjoying themselves in other harmless 
amusements. These things are very mysterious. 


The popular interest in and affection for the poets 
is proverbial; nevertheless the domestic character of 
these favored mortals has been considerably maligned 
if we are to accept the authority of Mr. W. M. Ros- 
setti, who has been clearing up this subject in a series 
of articles on ‘The Wives of the Poets ” in the “ At- 
lantic Monthly.’’ That poets are generally irritable, 
irregular in their habits and irresponsible in many of 
the ordinary relations of life,and that their wives 
have been among the most unfortunate of women, 
is a belief that has been so often stated that it has 
come to be generally accepted. Mr. Rossetti has 
looked up the matrimonial record, and declares that 
the popular opinion is an error. 


The Metropolitan Museum grows steadily into pop- 
ular knowledge and favor. When the propos.tion to 
remove it to its present location was broached, there 
were not wanting those who prophesied ruin as the 
consequence. Like many other similar predictions 
these doleful prognostications have not been ful- 
filled; on the contrary, the Museum was never so 
much frequented as now. Since the lst of April it 
has displayed its treasures to 912,543 visitors, and dur- 
ing the cold and inclentent January just closed it re- 
ceived visits from no less than 36,880 people. Liberal- 
minded New Yorkers cannot do better than by en- 
larging its collections and enriching its art. 


Mr. Coulter, of Clear Creek, Colorado, hasa name 
which ought not to be left to the affectionate and ad- 
miring care of American history, but ought to find 
wide-spread and appreciative recognition from all 
philanthropic souls. He has introduced and is urg- 
ing upon the Legislature of his State a bill offering a 
premium of twenty-five dollars for the scalps of 
“skunksand Indians.” This isthelatest development 
in scientific legislation. Undoubtedly Mr. Coulter is 
endeavoring to facilitate the operation of the law of 
the Survival of the Fittest, but if this be true it is 
difficult to understand why he did not commit felo de 
se himself several years ago. 

English society, which has beencontinuously con- 
vulsed by reports of the prospective marriage of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, is 
now paralyzed by the actual occurrence of the event. 
These people, not content with the Irish crisis, have 
started a still more portentious social agitation, and 
have shaken the British constitution and throne by 
daring to marry each other in the face of English soci- 
ety and under the heavy burden of the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure. The Burdett-Coutts and Ashmead Bartlett 
rebellion is almost as dreadful as the Irish uprising 
and the revolt of the Boers, if one is to believe 
the society papers. 


In the illustrated supplement which accompanies 
this issue of The Christian Union our readers are treat- 
ed to probably the fullest and most comprehensive sur- 
vey of Mr. Longfellow’s life and work that has ever 
appeared in print. It has been prepared with great 
care, and with the poet’s own authorization, and is 
believed to present facts never before made public. 
With its beautiful typographical dress, from the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, and the eharming illus- 
trations from the new edition of Mr. Longfellow’s 
works, we think it a not unfitting tribute to the 
venerable poet on the occasion of his seventy-fourth 
birthday. 








THE WASHINGTON LIBRARY 


VENTION. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WO days of the week in Washington and one in 
Baltimore have been devoted to the freest possi- 

ble interchange of views among the leading librarians 
of the country. All who were present concurred in 
the opinion that much progress was made in the most 
practical way toward the improvement of library 
methods, and especially of library construction. The 
gathering of librarians was unexpectedly large, nearly 
fifty being in attendance, representing all parts of the 
Northern and Middle States, from Bangor, Me., and 
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Des Moines, fowa. Among them were five or six lady 
librarians, of whom it is computed that there are now 
more than 150 employed in the United States, the 
State Legislatures in the West and South very gen- 
erally electing ladies to take charge of the State Li 
braries. 

The discussions of the American Library Associa 
tion are notably pointed and often lively. There is less 
formality and much less garrulity than is commonly 
found in conventions. The librarians well understand 
the great value of moments, and many of them cultivate 
the art of expressing in two minutes what commonly 
takes ten to get uttered. 

The President of the Convention, Prof. Justin 
Winsor, of Harvard University Library, a man of ripe 
scholarship, genial manners and large practical ex- 
perience in libraries, held the threads of discussion 
and current business well in hand, bringing out the 
widest possible exchange of views by his tact and un- 
failing courtesy and encouragement to all to partici- 
pate. The Secretary, Mr. Melvil Dewey, of Boston, a 
man of wonderful versatility and quickness of appre- 
hension, was an invaluable aid to the progress of the 
sessions. Other notable librarians present were Wm. 
F. Poole, of the Chicago Public Library, a veteran 
member of the profession, nearly the whole of whose 
useful life has been passed in the libraries which he 
has organized or reorganized; H. A. Homes, the ven- 
erable and accomplished Librarian of the State Library 
of New York at Albany; Charles A. Cutter, well known 
for twelve years past as the librarian of the Boston 
Atheneum; Lloyd P. Smith, of the City Library of 
Philadelphia, who represents a whole generation of 
librarians; John Edmands, chief of the Mercantile 
Library of Philadelphia; S. B. Noyes, of the Brook- 
lyn Library, whose recently completed ‘‘ Classed Cata- 
logue” is a monument of industry and learning; S. S. 
Green, of the Worcester Free Public Library, who is 
a devotee to the profession in its educational influ- 
ences; Wm. E. Foster, of the Providence Public 
Library ; Prof. Otis H. Robinson, of the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., University Library; Mellen Chamberlain, 
Superintendent of the Public Library of Boston, 
and many others for whose names you have no 
space. 

Mr. Cutter made a very interesting report from the 
Co-operation Committee upon the gathering of the 
original obituary notices of literary and scientific per- 
sons who have died in our own times; also upon the 
shelf classification of books, indicating a preference 
for the movable or elastic system of arranging books 
by subject matters, as against the stereotyped system 
of a fixed shelf mark. The discussion upon this point 
by the librarians present showed that the large ma- 
jority believed in and practiced the expansive system 
of shelf classification. 

A report upon the distribution of public documents 
to libraries recommended a radical reform in the 
present vicious and wasteful method of printing and 
distributing government documents. It held that the 
gift bouk system should be totally abolished, and 
everything printed offered to the public at cost; that a 
catalogue of all public documents should be printed and 
kept up to date, and that a permanent list of libraries 
to receive not only Congressional documents, but all 
occasional publications of departments or bureaus of 
the government should be designated. 

It was announced that the ‘‘Index to Periodical 
Literature” was approximately completed in manu- 
script, and would appear in print, brought down to 
1881, within little more than a year. This great boon 
to literary men and the reading public has been se- 
cured by the co-operation of the leading libraries in 
dividing up the work among them. It will be a sub- 
ject index to nearly all English and American maga- 
zines and reviews, from the beginning to the present 
date. 

Perhaps the most interesting and fruitfal of the 
papers and discussions was that on the Construction 
of Library Buildings. Every variety of view was 
brought out as to storage of books, arrangement of 
reading-rooms, and methods of heating, lighting and 
ventilation. The general or conventional style of 
building libraries got many hard hits as wasteful, in- 
convenient, and furnishing absurdly inadequate room 
for books in comparison with the space thrown away 
upon irrelevant objects. It was very plainly shown 
that the architects of libraries have been permitted to 
make them mere show places at the expense of the 
librarian’s first requisites of utility, convenience, and 
library economy. A resolution was passed urging upon 
Congress the immediate construction of a fit library 
building for the National Library. An evening reception 
by President Hayes, and another by Governor and Mrs. 
Claflin, of Massachusetts, agreeably closed the busi- 
ness sessions with pleasant social reunions. 

The Library Association closed a fruitful series of 
meetings by a resolution to ecomvene next year at 
Cinoinnati. 





“CARLYLE. 
By S. H. THAYER. 
|B apres waiting at the gate of day— 
Dumb master of the laws of Time, 
The Fate of worlds, of lives sublime— 
Has led him through its silent way. 


His spirit glowed with fire intense. 

Of genius lent, and out of pain, 

By dint of truth, he plucked the gain, 
The faith of richer recompense. 


Though all the world disowned their signs, 
To him transcendent things were true, 
The thoughts that others dreamed he drew 

In grand, illuminated lines. 


He breathed the poet’s lofty clime— 
His virgin loyalty to law— 
Yet wrote the visions that he saw 
Without the poet’s verse or rhyme. 


Nor deigned to work by rote or rule, 
But held the dainty crafts of men 
As something less than human ken, 

That slaved the master to the school. 


His life to him was more than art : 
. He loved to battle—to be strong ; 

° For conscience’ sake to press the wrong : 
’T was kindred to his royal heart. 


And, ah! he loved the wild laments 
That swept, like winds o’er cliffs, athwart 
The steeps of his own mountain thought, 
As native with the elements. 


Carlyle, we speak thy name in vain; 
Its echo answers in the air, 
As voices sound from rock to lair, 
And vainly echo back again. 


Yet now that Time and Sense have wrought 
Their force witbin thy mortal frame, 
The glory of thy living name 
Shall blazon in thy deeds of thought! 
SLEEPY HOLLOW. > 








THOMAS CARLYLE. 
A LETTER AND A REMINISCENCE. 
By W. M. F. Rounp. 


AKING up a small, much-worn, much-loved vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus”—a book that has had a 
constant and abiding influence on my life since its first 
reading—there falls from between its leaves a letter 
which has a touching interest to me to-day. The let- 
ter is now grown somewhat yellow with age, has 
about its margin a faint line of black, and is written 
from 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and dated on the 25th of 
May, 1871. I turn to its fourth page, and there, ina 
tremulous hand, I find written the name “ T. Carlyle.” 
The letter was written to me in the beginning of my 
attempts at authorship and in response to a simple 
inquiry for an authority suggested by a name in ‘‘ The 
French Revolution.” I was writing then a series of 
sketches of valiant and brave young Frenchmen who 
had lived and fought in the days of blood and fire, and 
the matter inquired about was of much importance to 
me—of not the least importance, perhaps, to any one 
else. I had asked but a line, and inclosed an envelope 
directed to myself. A single word from an amanuen- 
sis would have filled me with gratitude. Instead, 
there came four pages, which I may transcribe here as 
an evidence of the great man’s great kindness to young 
writers, and as showingin its own slight way how the 
historian worked. The letter says: 
** Dear Sir: 

“T found nowbere any hidden mine of information touch- 
ing your French Revolutionists, nor had | any method but the 
common one of studiously inquiring, considering, compar- 
ing, and endeavoring to glean information wherever it was 
to be found. I believe, also, that all my sources and author- 
ities are regularly indicated in the Book you refer to;* since 
which time I have had as good as nothing to do with the sub. 
ject. 

“There are biograpbies; a good biograpby of Mirabeau. 
large and illuminative, by his fils adoptif : a shorter but solid 
one of Danton (‘ Mémoirs sur la Vie Privée de Danton par le 
Dr. Robinet,’ Paris, 1865); an English Biography of Robe- 
spierre by Lewes, which I have never seen, and probably in 
Paris a good few more which I bave not even heard of. 
There are Dictionaries, general and special, not a few— Dic- 
tionnaire des Girouettes,’ etc., etc.; first of all in rank, the 
* Biographie Universelle’ (modern editions probably the saf- 
est for you). Montgaillard’s History, all dated in the form 
of Annals, is the most anecdotic that Inow remember. In 
your Boston Library will probably be found a Copy of the 
old ‘ Moniteur;’ this, with the excellent, lucid ‘ Analyse du 
Moniteur,’ I found of great use. Lastly, and likely also to be 





*The authority was not given inthe poor edition that ! 
had, but. indicated in all the better editions. 
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found in your Boston Library, I will name the * Histoire Par- 
lementaire,’ in many volumes, abounding in excerpts from 
old Pamphlets; of which Book, just coming out while I was 
writing, I gota great deal of good. In short, I believe there 
is no method for you but the one I in my own case had to 
follow, and which Nature herself points out to every careful 
inquirer, 

“ Wishing you heartily well through that enterprise, 

** Sincerely yours, T. CARLYLE.” 

Note the kindness of this. A busy man, and one of 
the greatest in the world, receives a letter from a 
stranger. A line would have answered it, and four 
pages of inestimable value are written. 

I fold the letter carefully, put it among the things 
belonging once to my dead and ever living saints and 
heroes, and in my soull find a memory like a living 
picture—a thing of yesterday shining anew to-day— 
a heart photograph printed by the radiance of death. 

Walking down the sunny side of Cheyne Row one 
early spring morning, when somehow the fragrance of 
the country would get itself into the very heart of 
London, and when springtime would be and be felt 
everywhere, [saw Thomas Carlyle for the first time. 

A literary friend, since well known and much loved 
here, had just said, pointing to one of the humble 
houses in the historic row, ‘‘ That is Carlyle’s,” and 
had offered to take mein. ‘‘ No,’ I said, “I owe him 
too much to trespass on his time. I will trust to see- 
ing him elsewhere.” The words were hardly out of 
my mouth when there turned in from an adjoining 
street the very man of whom we had been speaking. 
There were mutual greetings, and my friend, present- 
ing me, repeated the words I had just spoken, upon 
which Mr. Carlyle made the following characteristic 
remark : 

‘*No man can trespass on my time who comes for 
anything, or who can take anything ofuse away. Only 
those who come for the less than nothing of looking 
at me are unwelcome. Come in.” 

We refused the invitation as courteously as we 
could, but stood talking in the sunshine for a little 
time. The conversation naturally turned upon Amer- 
ica, and the name of an American poet then much 
talked of in England was spoken. I produced from 
my pocket a manuscript poem of a few lines which the 
poet had written, and my friend, taking it from my 
hand, said: 

‘* Let me read you the first two lines, Mr. Carlyle,” 
and with Mr. Carlyle’s consent, read not only the 
two lines, but six or eight more that followed. 

‘* That comes very near being grand,” said the phil- 
osopher. ‘It almost soars high enough to be grand; 
but then, somehow, it seems to me to fly more like a 
kite thao an eagle.” 

I may not have given Mr. Carlyle’s exact words, but 
I have given their meaning. I have not given, nor 
could I give, with all its sounding quaintness, the 
rich burr of his pronunciation. I dare not reproduce 
the conversation that followed—trich, personal, fearless 
and absolutely honest, having in it the feeling and ac 
cent of Scotland with the idiom and bluntzess of Ger- 
many. It sticks fast in my mind, every true thought 
of it, and I hear it saying itself often and often when I 
lay awake at night. To-day I feel the influence of the 
man who, standing in England’s sunlight that spring 
morning, talked God’s truth of men and things for a 
good quarter of an hour. In memory to-day I see the 
man, aJready patriarchal then, whom thousands upon 
thousands counted their te»cher and their friend. 
Bent a little with years and study, wrapped rather 
than dressed in clothes which had something of 
Scotch laidiness about them, signs a boutthe face 
and eyes of that dyspepsia which half a century or so 
before the man had brought from the closet where he 
wrestled with a fate his father had made for him. 
Eyes, rather deep set and bushily overhung; eyes that 
seemed to take in light and give out fire. A lower lip 
that dropped a little, as the lips of a man who thinks 
hard and breathes softly, that he may better hear his 
own soul. Altogether the look of aman whose word 
you would have taken; the expression of a man into 
whose hand you would put yours to be led if you were 
in doubt. Such is the man I see in my soul to-day. 
With the long row of his honest, right-hearted, though 
sometimes wroug-beaded books before me, I refuse to 
think of him as dead. It must be that now he has 
reachei that pinnacle place of light and truth for 
which he longed and worked so long; so at least, with 
many others, I shall think of him. 








—Do you wish to become rich? You may become 
rich; that is, if you desire it in no half way, but thor- 
oughly. A miser sacrifices all to his single passion; 
hoards farthings, and dies possessed of wealth. Do 
you wish to master any science or accomplishment? 
Give yourself to it, and it lies beneath your feet. 
Time and pains will do anything. This world is given 
as the prize for the men in earnest; and that which is 
true of this world is truer still of the world to come.— 
[F. W. Robertson. 





PROFESSIONAL SWINDLING. 
By CHARLES L. Norton. 


NDENIABLY it must be a pleasant surprise on 
opening one’s letters of 1 morning to read as 
follows : 

“ DEAR SiR (or madame): Is this your signature on the 
enclosed slip of paper? Ifso you are entitled to a certificate 
of gold mining stock valued at five hundred dollars. The 
money you sent in the letter from which the slip was clipped 
was investigated on the general margin principle, which re- 
sulted in lawfully securing for you the certificate of stock 
referred to above. Now, if you will write to us,and return 
the inclosed slip so that we can compare it with your signa- 
ture, then we shall be sure that the proper party will receive 
the stock. Respectfully yours, CLARK & Co.” 

Very naturally you read and reread the letter, and 
narrowly examine the signature, of whose genuineness 
you are speedily convinced. How can this wonderful 
good fortune be accounted for? Assuredly you have 
no objection to becoming the owner of valuable stock. 
You have heard of the fabulous dividends paid by 
some of the Western mining companies, and visions 
of an ample income dance before your eyes. But how 
account for this-letter ? Perhaps Uncle James or old 
Aunt Sarah (all Americans being blessed or other- 
wise with rich relations) has remembered you at last. 
When did you write them? That must be it! What 
kind of paper is the signature on? Yes, you had some 
paper like that just about the time you wrote. Dear 
old soul to send such a present! 

Some similar course of reasoning you would be pretty 
sure to go through with if you received such a letter, 
and such courses of reasoning have hundreds of peo 
ple all over this broad land gone through with on the 
receipt of like letters, for this is a true copy of a real 
letter. 

Of course—unless you happen to be informed as to 
this particular line of business enterprise—you an- 
swer the letter, expressing your surprise perhaps, 
but viewing with complacency the dealings of fortune 
in your behalf, and sign your name in full confidence 
of its identity with the original. 

In due time your reply is acknowledged, the identity 
of the signature established, and the stock certificate, 
handsomely printed and duly countersigned by presi- 
dents, vice-presidents and so on, is in your hands. If you 
send a letter of thanks to Uncle James or Aunt Sarah, 
you may perhaps be a trifle perplexed by their de- 
nials, but at any rate the stock is yours, and you 
await the frst dividend with impatience. 

Alas! in a few weeks there comes the announce 
ment that the stock has been assessed for working 
capital, and you must pay so much per cent. or sac- 
rifice your entire interest. 

If you are wise you will take no notice of this or 
any other letter, for the money you send will simply 
go to feather the nest of some New York sharper. 

But how did he get hold of your signature? Easily 
enough. He purchased it with a thousand others from 
some dealer in waste paper, or he bribed some office 
boy to clip it from a business letter, or in some other 
way he came into possession of it, and your ‘‘ good 
fortune ” was the result. 

This is but one of the tricks whereby bogus mining 
companies ply their trade. It is quoted with others of 
its kind in Mr. Anthony Comstock’s book,’ lately 
noticed in these columns, and of which the present 
paper is in effect a compendium. The case cited is 
one of a group which we may distinguish as ‘‘ Wall 
Street Frauds,” since they originate in and near that 
great financial center, and are more or less intimately 
based upon the manners and customs which there 
prevail. 

Another plan of procedure is to file with the proper 
authorities a certificate of incorporation, and issue a 
pamphlet containing a list of trustees and giving maps 
or drawings of the mining properties all in due form, 
with an alleged capital stock of a few millions, more or 
less. This is sent out to numerous addresses with 
offers of stock at invitingly low figures and references 
to the comparatively few instances wherein individu- 
als have really made fortunes by small bona fide invest- 
ments. Perhaps it says the paltry sum of five dollars 
will secure a hundred times that amount—face value— 
of stock; but it will be admitted that the pamphlet 
and circulars, even with the printed stock certificates 
thrown in, are dear at the price, for they are all that 
will be received from this extraordinary company, un- 
less it be indefinite assessments for working capital. 

Some of these bogus concerns have even gone so far 
as actually to purchase mining property, the better to 
carry out their designs upon the purses of others; and 
the readiness of investors to come forward with small 
contributions has been such as to enable the President, 
trustees and so forth—these individuals being usually 
embodied in one and the same person—to live in a 
style of princely magnificence. 





1 Frauds Exposed. By Anthony Comstock. New York: J. 
Howard Brown. 





We may dismiss this group of swindlers with the 
general warning : 

BEWARE OF ALL MINING PROJECTS WHICH PROMISE 
A FORTUNE IN RETURN FOR THE INVESTMENT OF A 
FEW DOLLARS. 

Another group of Wall Street swindlers is found in 
the operations of bogus bankers and brokers. These 
operators usually begin by making use of the press— 
especially, if possible, of the religious press. They 
send out printed slips purporting to be quotations from 
well-known journals. It is not difficult to find papers 
which will print these for a consideration of some sort, 
and far too many even among reputable journals will 
print anything as a cash advertisement. In substance 
these notices assert that by addressing certain parties 
in New York information will be imparted whereby a 
fortune may be acquired by the investment of a few 
dollars according to certain infallible rules known to 
the brokers whose address is therewith given. On 
writing to the address in question the seeker for in- 
formation is speedily made happy by the receipt of cir- 
culars galore, ingeniously pointing out, by the indis- 
putable logic of figures, how the accumulation of small 
sums in skillful hands is made to operate as a mighty 
whole in the transactions of the Stock Exchange. 
Compound interest is as nothing when compared with 
the returns from small capital so invested. And, be 
it understood, these statements will bear very close 
analysis. Figures, it has been said, will prove any- 
thing except the truth; and the circulars issued by 
these “brokers” are admirable illustrations of the 
saying. Under exceptionally favorable conditions of 
the market, the supposititious profits might not be 
wholly impossible, but in practice such conditions 
never occur in a way that can be made widely availa- 
ble. The plain fact is that every dollar sent to a 
‘‘broker” who makes such promises goes toward 
making life enjoyable for an out-and-out swindler. 

Suppose you send him ten dollars; presently you 
are informed that an unexpected turn of the market 
necessitates the investment of five dollars more to 
save it and make alarge profit a matter of certainty. 
Possibly he even sends you a first dividend; but a call 
for more inevitably follows, and will be repeated until 
your resources are exhausted or your credulity gives 
out. 

On this plan the changes are rung in an infinite va- 
riety of ways, but the key note is invariably an appeal 
to that hope which springs eternal in every human 
breast of making a fortune by the investment of a few 
dollars. 

A favorite device for engaging confidence in schemes 
of this character is to publish with the prospectus a 
cut of some well-known banking establishment, with 
the special sign of the bogus concern boldly displayed 
across its front. This naturally conveys to the reader 
the impression that a very large part of the building 
in question is occupied by the firm. The fact is that 
most of these buildings are occupied in the main by a 
large number of tenants, who hold small rooms, or 
sometimes only desk-room under the rvof of the large 
and reputable houses of whose good repute they thus 
take advantage. 

Mr. Comstock gives many instances where he has 
found such concerns in the narrowest quarters, and 
more where he has not been able to find them at all, 
and he quotes in extenso advertisements which must 
have met the eye of every one who reads the papers, 
proclaiming, ‘‘ Fortunes made every month. Book 
sent free, explaining everything,” and ali the rest of it. 

The correspondence from which he quotes shows 
that it is not by any means always the ignorant or ill- 
informed who fall into the snare thus artfully laid for 
them. Some of the victims watch the market reports, 
and speedily demand reasons for failures to make re- 
turns on advances in the stock under investment, but 
their vigilance avails them nothing. Money sent to 
these sharpers never returns to their dupes unless un- 
der process of law, pushed to a conclusion with such 
celerity and determination as a Government ageut like 
Mr. Comstock can sometimes but not always com- 
mand. 

The bogus bankers and brokers then may be sent to 
the limbo of bogus mining companies with precisely 
the same caution: 

BEWARE OF ANY CONCERN WHICH HOLDS OUT THE 
PROMISE OF A FORTUNE IN RETURN FOR THE |NVEST- 
MENT OF A FEW DOLLARS. 

Not long since the writer himself, after glancing 
over the columns of a New York morning paper, was 
walking up and down the platform of a country sta- 
tion, waiting for a train, when he was respectfully 
accosted by an Irish laborer, who asked the loan of the 
paper, explaining the liberty by saying that he wanted 
to look at the lottery drawings. The poor fellow had 
invested some of his hard earnings on the chance— 
one in ten thousand or thereabout—of winning a prize 
in return. He was only one of the majority, and the 
word of friendly caution which he received on rue- 
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fully returning, was no doubt thrown away. The 
scheme in which he was futeresred was a ‘‘ genuine” 
as distinguished from a bogus lottery. Even Mr. 
Comstock admits this distinction, but in the long run 
the results of the two are so nearly identical that the 
difference is inappreciable. In an honestly conducted 
lottery—supposing that such exist, which is doubtful— 
there are a very few chances in a great many hundreds 
that a prize may be drawn. In the bogus totiery no 
prizes are ever drawn, and all the mouey invested goes 
into the pockets of the advertisers. Here again the 
press is largely used to give publicity to the scheme. 
Tue editor 1s made to say that his distrust of lotterics 
in general has been modified in favor of this one in 
particular. ‘‘ A prize to every ten tickets!” ‘* Agents’ 
prize tickets free!’’ Special terms to ‘‘ clubs,” etc., 
etc. Announcements of this kind, amplified to any ex- 
tent, and supported by the pame of some Western 
Senator, or some Confederate general, are sure to 
catch the eye of almost every reader, aud among the 
three or four hundred readers of a country paper the 
chances ure that there is some sanguine boy or some 
simple woman who is ready to take the bait. 

Giant that there are in the country five thousand or 
ten thousand such papers, and that cach of them is the 
meaus of bringing tive dollars into tbe hands of the 
principals, it wili be seen that a very handsome return 
is at ouce provided over and above expenses of priut- 
ing and puslage. 

This programme has of late been varied by the in 
novation of opening the correspondence by sending 
gratuitously a package of lottery tickets which will be 
come avaliable in some ‘**Grand Drawing” on pay- 
meut of wv trifliog sum. The present writer was a few 
days siuce the wonored recipient of such a package, 
kindly tourwarded trom Torvnio, Canada. Strange to 
say, be was not tempted tu remit, aud the tickets are at 
the service of any properiy authenticated Charitable 
institution. 

lv is decidedly repugnant to admit a distinction be- 
tween * genuine” aud bugus lutteries, but a strict ad 
herence to the truth wakes it necessary. The un- 
doubted fact is, however, that, as Mr. Cumstock says, 
there is in ali lotieries an Uukuowu elemeut of fraud 
Which indefinitely reduces the chauces of a prize. Let 
any one who is tempted tu invest ina domiva ly houest 
louwery doa little figuring on bis own accuuut, with the 
returns of au alleged geuuiue drawing vefure him, and 
vhe suw totals of prizes and ticket-hoiders as the terms 
of his probiem. He will sce how very sleuder are the 
chances vf success even if tue unkuown el:meut of 
fraud be entirely lacking. Ou this very remote chance, 
however, multituies of the human race will continue 
to stake their scant saviugs until lotteries cease to be. 
Probably alter all tue schemes which are nominally 
honest cause more wretcheduess than do those which 
are mauufactured to meet the demand for something 
new. 

BEWARE OF ANY AND ALL PROJECTS, NO MATTER 
HOW WELL ENDORSED, WHICH OFFER HUNDREDS OR 
THOUSANDS IN RETURN FOR TENS. 

Swall sympathy need be expended on those who pay 
expressmeu for delivering C. O. D. what they suppose 
to bea package of countericit U. S. Treasury notes, 
but which turns out to bea box of sawdust. They are 
swindlers at heart themselves, and deserve the lesson 
they receive at the hands of more successful swindlers. 

Of the other frauds exposed in Mr. Comstock’s 
book, including quack medicines, surgical institutes, 
and a score of others, each subdivided into as many 
ingenious phases, perhaps the class which attracts the 
most victims is that which offers for an absurdly low 
price “A superb Turkey morocco” volume for a 
doliar; ‘A $200 breech-loading gun for $50” (always, 
by the way, with the name of some lamvus maker on 
the breech); ‘‘A $75 sewing machine fur $10,” or 
Watches aud jewelry worth hundreds for a fraction of 
their real value. Where the transaction is managed 
by mail the purchaser receives cither nothing at ull, 
or at articie so obviously worthless that he sees 
he has been duped and surrenders at discretion. 
Where it is conducted by express or in person a like 
result is attained, that i: to say, his moucy is secured 
by meaus of a hundred devices kuown to the initi- 
ated, but tuo elaborate fur explanation here. 

The passage of the ‘* Comstuck Law,” so called, has 
made it pussible for the Deparuneut to exclude from 
the mails ali matter which is koown to ve in the ia- 
terest of swindlers. This Jaw bas incidentally caused 
some dissatisfac.ion in respeciable quarters, mostly 
the result of misrepresentation, but ihe strength of 
the oppusitiun to its enfurccment comes from those 
whose condemnation should stand for a high encomi- 
um in the eyes of all right-feeling people. Mr. Com- 
stock, as special agent of the Depariment, has been so 
fearless and persistent in the discharge of his duty 
that his life has been more than once attempted, and 
may yet be sacrificed in the interest of honesiy, not to 
mention purity and common decency. 

It is hoped that this summary of the work before us 








may meet the eyes of many who will never read the 
volume itsel:. No doubt some will recognize eyen in 
these brief references swindling schemes of which they 
themselves have some time been the victims, If it 
serves as a warning to a few its purpose will have 
been amply fulfilled: and in conclusion that warning 
may be repeated which the most careless reader must 
have seen elsewhere in these three columns: 

TRUST NO ADVERTISEMENT, PROSPECTUS, CIRCULAR 
OR LETTER WHICH HOLDS OUT THE HOPE OF ENORMOUS 
RETURNS, FOR A SMALL OUTLAY, WHETHER IN MERCH 
ANDISE, BOOKS, MONEY, OR STOCK. IF SUCH CHANCES 
EVER EXIST THEY ARE PROMPTLY TAKEN BY THOSE WHO 
KNOW AND WATCH THE MARKET. THOSE WHO ADVER- 
TISE OR PROMISE THEM BEFOREHAND ARE INVARIABLY 
SWINDLERS. 








MISS ERWIN’S TROUBLE. 
By JosEPHINE R. BAKER. 
Il. 


N ISS ERWIN’S calm, cold face haunted me, and I 

found myself speculating about her at intervals. 
I suppose if she had been a withered old beldame, whose 
only Jegit‘mate business in life was to get through it, 
Tom would have been equally interested and anxious, 
but Town I would not. It seemed to mea thousand 
pities that one so young and apparently so capable 
should drift into an early grave or an insane retreat, 
for there could be no other result if her present un- 
natural condition were persevered in. I wondered if 
the collection bad anything to do with the change 
Tom saw in her—if she had grown old and despairing 
through a kind of sympathy with her musty old mauu- 
scripts. I remembered that mavy of them seenied to 
be sermons, and if so would they not reflect the the 
ology prevalent at the time they were written? Per- 
liaps the notions or speculations of a brain long siuce 
mouldered into dust were responsible for Miss Erwin’s 
condition. The more I thought of it the more reason- 
able the supposition appeared, and [ resolved to test it 
as soon as practicable. 

B-fore the week was out, I sat, note-book and pen- 
cil in hand, surrounded by Miss Erwiv’s manuscripts, 
I was investigating a disputed theological pviut, aud 
would esteem it a favor to look over those old ser- 
mons, and make extracts if I fuund anything to the 
purpose. Had she any objection? 

None. I couldlook at them whenever it suited my 
convenience. 

Sue withdrew and left me to my silent task, which 
soon began to assume formidable proportions. There 
were scores upon scores of sermons, written in the 
days when paper was scarce and high, and the writers 
economized every inch of availabie space. The lines 
ran into each other, the ink was faded, the words 
abbreviated, and the idiosyncrasies of each individual 
handwriting must be mastered before any satisfactory 
progress could be made. If Miss Erwin had compelled 
herself to decipher these sermons, how could she be 
otherwise than in astate of despair? I bastily turned 
them over, attempting only to read the texts, fully ex- 
pecting to find on each successive paper something 
about the unpardonable sin, but instead found sermon 
after sermon upon the love, mercy and forgiveness of 
God. Disappointed and perplexed, I began to return 
the sermons to their respective shelves, and in chang- 
ing wy position saw through the nearly closed door 
Miss Erwin sitting in the adjoining room. A bit of 
dainty needle-work lay untouched on her lap. I fancied 
the needle rusted in the cambric. Her eyes were bent 
on the floor, but not as if she saw apything there, and 
she was so absolutely still that not even her respira- 
tion could be detected where I stood. I watched her 
some time, and began to wonder if she would ever stir 
again. I took two or three turns abuvut the room 
without attracting her attention, and at last, with my 
hands full of sermons, went up to ler and spuke twice 
beforeshe heard me. 

She turned slowly and loxked up with an effort, not 
like a person waking from sleep, but like one whose 
thoughts were reluctuntly returning from a long dis- 
tance; and at first she louked at me and did notsee me, 
as if the fucus of her eye had been trained on a far-off 
object and could not readily take in a substance near 
at hand. 

‘* Did you speak?” she asked in the remote tone I 
had before observed. 

‘*T did,” said I, looking straight into her eyes, en- 
deavoring to fasten for a moment, for I wanted to 
make sure of that hopeless, and I now thought home- 
less look, that made them seem so old and deep. 
‘*Would you care if I were to take these papers home 
with me? I am searching for something that I do not 
easily find, and have no time fora very thorough exam- 
ination this morning.” 

‘**No, I would not care,” and she looked as if she 
wouid never care for anything again. Her eyes fell as 
if the interview were ended, aud I Was leaving the 
room, when suddenly I turned, asking : 





‘* Miss Erwin, are these all the sermons you have?” 

She looked at my filled hands. ‘ There must be 
more,” she’said. ‘* You could not hold them all.” 

“Yes, there are more on the shelves; but have you 
none excepting those on the shelves and these in my 
hands?” 

She glanced at my hands, seeming to recognize each 
individual paper, and moved slowly to the shelves and 
methodically arranged the papers I had misplaced— 
more, I thought, in obedience to some habit than to 
any special present thought—and at length, when I 
supposed she had forgotten my question, she answer 
ed, apparently speaking to herself, ‘‘ Yes, there is one 
more.”’ 

‘*Would it be presuming to ask for that?’’ ques- 
tioned I, breathlessly. ’ 

Immediately there was a slight hesitation or reluc- 
tance in her manner, but after a moment, as if she had 
said, ‘‘ It matters not,” she went to a darkened corner 
of the room, and from between two heavy, dust-covered 
volumes of Scott’s ‘‘Commentaries” took a small flat 
parcel, carefully wrupped in blank paper, aud without 
looking at it handed it to me. 

I covgratulated myself as I thanked her, and stowed 
the parcel away in my breast-pocket, for it was evi- 
dently something of consequence; and it was so like a 
woman to hide away a thing that bad veen a trouble 
to her, and yet not to be able to forget where it was. 
She could have gone in the darkest night and put her 
hand on that parcel. 

Before the day was over I found time to examine 
this mysterious parcel. It was a small, closeiy written 
manuscript, evidently quite uld. The paper was coarse 
aud stiff, aud had been badly cracked in folding, but a 
careful hand had closed the cracks with tiuy strips of 
tough, thin paper, without covering any of the words; 
and though nut paged originally, tue leaves had been 
surted, uumvered, aud put together, book fashion. I 
had seen enough of Miss Erwin’s painstaking work to 
know that this labor must have been hers, and I knew 
alsv that it must nave involved a pretty thorough 
readiug of the entire document. It cuuld not have 
o.herwise been accurately paged; and tne fact that 
Miss Erwin bad done this was sufficient evidence that 
it had been accurately dune. The scripture itself was 
flue and peculiar, unlike any hand that I had ever seen, 
and appeared to be in both Latin and Euglish, and 
to be incomprehensible in either. There was no 
text to start with, but near the bottom of the first 
page there was a reference to Heb. x.. 26,27. I looked 
up the passages indicated, and fuund : 

‘* Fox if we sin willfully after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice fur sins, but a certain fearfal looking for,” 
and so on. 

My surmise that Miss Erwin had been reading about 
the unpardonable sin was so far correct, and I doubted 
not that to this paper could be traced her conviction 
that she herself had committed that sin. She had 
probably in some way offended her conscience, and the 
reasouing and arguments herein adduced convinced 
ber that it was an unpardonable offense. It could, 
however, have been uo hasty conclusion, for this doc 
umeut bad been deciphered only after long and patient 
endeavor. I turned over the leaves, able to distinguish 
here and there a word, but unable to put a sentence 
together intelligibly. I was about to lay it aside, as- 
sured that I had gained nothing beyond the fact that 
such a document or sermon was in existence, and had 
been carefully read by Miss Erwin—for I, unaided, 
would never know how fascinating or convincing it 
might be—when a veuturesome suggestion presented 
itself, and, seizing my note-book and pencil, I started 
out again. 

‘*Was Miss Erwin busy?” 

‘““No, she was not busy.” 

I smiled at the puerility of my own question, for 
there she satin the same shaded corner, in precisely 
the same attitude in which I left her in the morning. 
The same bit of needlework lay untouched on her lap, 
and the fair hands were as motionless as marble. 
Busy? She was the one person in the world not busy. 

‘* Dear Miss Erwin,” I began, ‘‘ have you an unlimit- 
ed stock of patience?” , 

There was some reluctant return from some mental 
distance. ‘The same slow inspiration of a long breath 
that I had previously marked before she answered in 
that remote tone, ‘I don’t know.” 

‘‘NorI; but I am inclined to think you have, and 
therefore venture to appeal to your compassion. Miss 
Erwin, I am in a dreadful fix,” said I, keepiug my eyes 
on hers to prevent if possible a relapse to that far-off, 
fascinating region of thought or contemplation in 
which she seemed to abide. She looked as if she did 
not understand, and her eyelids began to droop, when 
I hastened to add, drawing the document from my 
pocket: ‘This is the very manuscript I wanted, the 
very sermon I was searching for; but imagine my dis- 
may! It might as well have been written in an un- 
known tongue, I cannot read a dozen words of it, nor 
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doI know any one who can, unless it be yourself, Miss 
Erwin.” 

‘‘You wish me to read it for you?” she said, as if 
speaking without her own volition. 

‘‘ Tf you can find it in your heart to do me so great a 
favor,” reaching her the manuscript. 

She took it and looked at it, I fancied, with the same 
indifference that a man long dead might regard his 
own death-warrant ; and I added, drawing my chair 
nearer, ‘‘ Could you read a part of it now?” 

‘* As well now as any time,” she said, and was about 
to begin, when she observed the failing daylight, and, 
rising, she went into the room devoted to the collec- 
tion, lighted a shaded lamp on the small writing table, 
and motioning me to one seat, took the other herself. 
Her seat was a tall, stiaight-backed chair of antique 
pattern, as were the few other articles of furniture in 
the room, seemingly as old and quaint as the vollection 
itself; and as I looked at the slight figure and pale, 
oval face so strangely old, I thought they were all of a 
piece—furniture, collection and collector; and for a 
moment I imagined that ages ago she sat in that very 
chair with the same paper in her hand and read, and 
pondered, and despaired. 

Sbe began at once to read, with a fluency that proved 
her familiarity with the document, but with the mono- 
tononus, indifferent tone of a schoolboy grinding out 
his task. It was, withal, the same remote voice, and 
if for a moment I turned away my eyes I could not re 
sist the impression that she was drifting away into 
some unknown space, and that presently I should quite 
lose the sound of her voice. 

It was, as I had supposed, an able and ingenious 
treatment of that strange mystery, the unpardonable 
sin. The writer was aclose, keen logician, of unusual 
ability, and gave, in addition to what is revealed in 
the Scriptures concerning this unknown sin, his own 
theories and conclusions, in quaint but singularly 
effective language. I grew profoundly interested in 
the presentation which occupied the first half of the 
paper, and for a little lost all thought of Miss Erwin, 
till I was recalled by a pause she made, turning over 
several leaves as if to see how much remained to be 
read. 

‘*Do you know who wrote this sermon?” I asked, 
for there was no history or description accompanying 
this paper, such as I found with the other papers of the 
collection. 

‘* No, the writer is quite unknown.” 

‘Have you no conjectures?” 

‘¢ None.”’ 

‘*T wish that writer’s name could be ascertained. Do 
you object to telling me how this paper came into your 
possession?” queried I, as much for the purpose of 
making her talk as for any information concerning the 
paper. She answered quietly, and apparently was 
not amazed by my persistent and perhaps unwarrant- 
able questioning. She was exceedingly well bred or 
exceedingly indifferent. 

‘* I found it,”’ she said, ‘‘ on this table one morning, 
and I know not how it came here. It may have been 
concealed in a package of papers I examined the 
previous evening, and falling unobserved have lain on 
the table over night (though that is scarcely possible, 
for I know how many and what papers I possessed), 
or it may have been placed here by some unknown 
hand.” 

Evidently Miss Erwin inclined to the belief that this 
paper came upon her table without her agency, and to 
her the mysteriousness of its origin and advent de- 
tracted not at all from the singular impressiveness of 
its arguments and conclusions. I watched her a mo- 
ment as her hands, still holding the paper, drooped 
till they rested on her lap, and saw her steadily set- 
tling into that isolated and physically immovable con- 
dition in which I suspect she passed most of her 
waking hours, when I found myself saying, with the 
precision and distinction with which one speaks to a 
d af or sleeping person: 

‘*Miss Erwin, I have trespassed, and you are weary. 
You need not finish that paper to-night.” 

She had not so far forgotten herself and her sur- 
roundings but that she heard me readily, and, with an 
effort to recover herself, repeated slowly her forme 
asseveration, ‘‘ As well now as any time,” and began to 
read again. 

I now found that Miss Erwin had stopped at the 
close of a division of the subject, the first half of the 
paper being taken up with the presentation, proofs and 
arguments, and the last half with the descrir tion and 
final condition of a person who had, wittingly or un- 
wittingly— for he made no distinction—committed this 
offense, followed by the usual application. I listened 
with absorbing interest, as the writer, waking to his 
work, went on with strange power and a seemingly 
supernatural insight to tell what it was for a human 
soul to be by its own act thus finally and irrevocably 
lost. Obviously this unknown writer had himself 
while yet alive gone to the depths of some such awful 
experience and returned to tell the tale, If I was un- 





was aware her voice had quite lost its remoteness of 
tone, and had grown present and urgent, and the 
white, hitherto immobile face was sharply alive with 
thought and emotion. It was quite another face, and 
as I watched it I saw the sensitive features quiver 
again and again as the live flesh quivers under the 
knife. and she drew her breath short and hard, as if 
the limit of control or endurance were near at hand. 
I doubted if I were commissioned of God or men 
to submit her to such atest. Not even a physician’s 
warrant can excuse a man for inflicting for the pur- 
poses of investigation unnecessary pain. 

‘“«Miss Erwin,” I entreated, *‘do not read another 
word.” 

She heard me instantly, and looked at me with steady 
eyes that were full of hopeless anguish, and, with a 
gesture of dissent, resumed her reading, as if she had 
no choice—as if, having entered that Gehenna, she 
was compelled to go through it, willingly or unwill- 
ingly. 

During the next few moments I descended to the 
bottomless abyss, and walked to and fro among the 
lost souls that were writhing in an anguish that was 
ever new; that would never end; that could not be 
borne and that must be borne, so great was the power 
of the writer, and so sharply was it reinforced by the 
voice and face of that slight girl, sitting in that high- 
backed chair, reading, and reading, and reading as if 
she would never «top. The walls of the room stretched 
away into limitless space, studded with human souls, 
each with his full and separate agony, and the reader 
herself became the high priestess of misery, the very 
refinement and essence of torture. 

This was not to be endured ; and, rising, I took the 
paper from her hands, exclaiming: 
mortal man write so horrible a thing! 
exist,” and I flung it across the room. 

She looked at me, and a mockery of a smile flitted 
over her face. It told as no words could have told of 
astonishment and commiseration, flavored, I thought, 
with contempt. I grew ashamed of my vehemence, 
and began to make an apology, when she interrupted 
me, saying, with a certain hardness and precision of 
tone: ‘It is not half horrible enough. It is only a 
fancy sketch.” 

‘‘ But,” said I, ‘‘ the man himself had been there.” 

‘‘ No,” she said, slowly shaking her head. ‘‘No. I 
thought so once, but I know now that he had not been 
there. If he had, he would have seen some things that 
he did not see : he would have seen ”—and she stopped, 
and though for a moment her lips moved, no sound 
came. She was looking at me, and I saw a curious 
change in her eyes—she was looking at me, but she 
no longer saw me. I was simply in her line of vision, 
and she looked through and beyond me to something 
far off in the distance. It was the same look that I 
had seen fading out of her eyes when I had broken 
in upon and recalled her from her immovable periods 
of contemplation. 

‘**He would have seen what?” safd I, in a low voice, 
anxious now not to recall her. 

‘“‘He would have seen God,” said she, in a tone so 
remote that it was like a spent breath or a shadow of 
a sound. 

** How?” 

She answered slowly and positively, and ever so re- 
motely: ‘‘To see a thing clearly, you must be outside 
of it. You cannot see what you are in; what is in 
you. You may feel it; you may be conscious of it; but 
you do not see it. Only the lost, only the dissevered 
see the King in his beauty. It is their lot to see him, 
to know how desirable he is, and to have a sense of 
his desirableness growing and ever growing, and to 
know that he can never be theirs, nor they his.” 

She paused, still looking at me and seeing me not. 
She was seeing somevhing beyond me that held her 
gaze; nor was she consciously addressing me when, 
after a little, she said: ‘‘ Do you know what it is to be 
without God? Can you conceive what it would be, if 
with your present physical organization you were con- 
cemned to live without breath, to have always that 
sense of suffocation, that imperative need, that brings 
death, and yet live on and on? To be without God, 
and by your own act, for it is never his—why, that is 
the utmost—there is nothing further! Do you know 
what it is to be lost? Did you ever rise in the night 
and lose yourself in the darkness of your room? Were 
you ever lost in a storm? Do you remember the hor- 
ror of it? And then to know that ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.’” 

Again I saw her features sharply quivering, and there 
was, or I imagined there was, a heart-broken’ sound 
in the remote voice as she said slowly: ‘‘To have no 
Father and no Father’s house! Oh! the silence, the 
solitude, the loneliness! It matters not how many are 
ov your right hand or on your left, you are always and 
forever alone, without God.” I understood now that 
old, homeless look in her eyes. Poor child! It was 
more pitiful than Tom had dreamed, 
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At length I said gently, ‘‘ Whoever sees God must 
know how loving and compassionate he is.”’ * 

‘* None but the lost know how loving and compas- 
sionate.”’ 

‘*Then surely they of all others should take heart 
ond trust that love and compassion.” 

‘* ‘Tf we sin willfully after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sac- 
rifice for sins,’’’ she repeated, as if that were an all- 
sufficient answer. 

‘*But, Miss Erwin,” said I, definitely, seating myself 
opposite to her to catch and retain her attention, ‘I 
doubt if that applies to any one, certainly to no one 
that you know.” 

‘Tt applies to me,” she said simply. 

** My dear Miss Erwin,” I began. 

She raised her hand and held it with a solemn ges- 
ture that arrested my words, but, after a moment of 
profound silence, she said coldly: ‘‘I know what you 
would say, and it is all quite useless, I have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin.” 

(To be continued.) 








LESSONS AND LESSON HELPS. 


By A SunDAY-ScHOOL TEACHER. 





i om class which it is my pleasure to teach is made 

up of eight boys between twelve and fourteen 
years old. It is no exaggeration to say that they are 
all lively boys, and it would not be fair to them if I did 
not add that they are bright, warm-hearted and im- 
pulsive. At one time, it is true, when they were with- 
out a teacher, they had the reputation of being the 
most boisterous class in the Sunday school, but lately, 
I think, they are losing that unenviable distinction. 
It may be self deception, but I believe they are fond of 
their teacher. At any rate, they come to school with 
the greatest regularity and are reasonably attentive to 
the lesson. 

To secure their attention, however, is a work of no 
little difficulty, and to hold it for three-quarters of an 
hour demands the utmost concentration. It demands 
also that the lessons themselves shall be interesting, 
and that some pains shall be taken by the committees 
who select them in the first instance, and by those 
who prepare the lesson papers, to adapt them to the 
needs of that large and important element in our Sun- 
day-schools of which I hold my class to be fairly rep- 
resentative. 

Unfortunately no such pains are taken. How many 
boys of fourteen, for example, were interested in the 
‘* Magnificat,” which was the second lesson of the year, 
or in the *‘ Benedictus:,” which was the third, or in the 
*““ Nunc Dimittis,” which was the fifth? These hymns 
are very beautiful in the Gospel or in the Episcopal 
liturgy, but are they not out of placein a courseof les- 
sons for Sunday-school scholars who are too young and 
too matter of-fact to appreciate their poetic beauty 
and spiritual significance? May not the same objec- 
tion be urged agaiust the lesson for next Sunday, ‘‘ The 
Preaching of J2sus” ? and would it not have been 
wiser for the Committee to choose instead the ‘‘ Temp- 
tation of Jesus,” with its helpful and practical sugges- 
tions? 

Some day or other, perhaps, we shall have a lesson 
committee that will abandon the sentimental notion 
of going through the Bible once in seven years, and 
adopt the sensible suggestion of The Christian Union 
to give us a series of lessons upon ethical topics, with- 
out any regard to chronological sequence. Under the 
present system we study, or are meant to study, geo- 
graphy, history, prophecy, doctrines, Jewish manners 
and customs, everything but the vast and important 
subject of Christian duty, for instruction in which our 
Sunday-schools are better adapted than any other 


agency. In other words, we fail to make our teaching 
practical. Weaim to give our scholars an exhaustive 


knowledge of the Bible in the brief time which we 
ought rather to devote to giving them an impulse to- 
ward right living. It is simply a waste of precious 
opportunity to attempt to prove or even to discuss in 
Sunday-school the divinity of Christ, the fulfillment of 
the prophecies, the doctrine of the Trinity, or for that 
matter any theological speculations, or to try and fa- 
miliarize the child with the obsolete details of the 
temple service or the topographical features of the 
Holy Land. It is the parent's duty at home to unfold 
to the child the contents of the Scriptures; it is the 
teacher’s privilege to impart their spirit. 

The lessons, however, being what they are, it re- 
mains for the people who write the lesson papers to 
suit them to the use of the scholar. The ideal paper 
should give as briefly as possible the necessary histori- 
cal and geographical information, and dwell chiefly on 
the moral and spiritual truths which the lesson can be 
made to teach. These truths should be pointed and 
practical, and should be emphasized by appropriate tl- 
lustrations drawn from other parts of Scripture or 
from secular sources. In this respect the ordinary les- 
son leaf is wholly wanting, as itis alsoim the element 
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of direct practical instruction. Take, for instance, the 
‘¢ Scholar’s Lesson Paper,” published by the American 
Sunday. School Union, and designed for children above 
the primary stage, and read the exposition of last Sun- 
day’s lesson, ‘‘ The Preaching of John the Baptist.” 
The golden text warned the scholars that they must 
“bring forth fruits worthy of repentance,” the central 
truth admonished them that ‘‘ we must forsake sin if 
we would receive Christ,” and the ‘ practical teach- 
ings” advised them, Ist, that repentance must be fol- 
lowed by reformation and restitution; 2d, each must 
refrain from his own particular sins; 3d, plain preach- 
ing should lead to right practice; 4th, the. doom of 
the unsaved will be awful. 

Now this I submit might have been suitable instruc- 
tion for a jail or reformatory, but for aclass of Chris- 
tian children in a church Sunday-school it was un- 
becoming if not impertinent. I was indignant that 
my bright, eager boys, every one of whom has been 
baptized into the church, and every one of whom will, 
I believe, in due time, take upon himself its vows, 
should be addressed as incorrigible sinners and threat- 
ened with ‘‘the doom of the unsaved.” 

There were obvious truths besides these in the lesson 
which would have been far better suited to the average 
scholar’s needs. It might have been taught, for ex- 
ample, that as Christ and John both waited for thirty 
years before beginning their life work, so we may 
have to wait for our opportunity in life to come to us; 
and this thought might have been put fora ‘ practical 
teaching ”’ into the familiar line, ‘‘ Patient waiting no 
loss,” and illustrated by such conspicuous examples of 
patient waiting as Moses in the land of Midian, Chris- 
topher Columbus, De Lesseps and others. Or the 
boldness of John in attacking the sins of the Scribes 
and Pharisees might have suggested the lesson of fear- 
lessness in doing right. In my own treatment of the 
lesson these were abous the lines of thought which I 
took. The boys were less responsive than usual, but 
the second thought started a discussion about their 
duty in refusing to drink wine, and led to a very strong 
expression from several of them, and those from whom 
I least expected it, in behalfof temperance. So that I 
was not unsatisfied with the lesson, even though I had 
passed but lightly over the narrative, and had not em- 
phasized at all any of the ‘‘ practical teachings”’ indi- 
cated in the lesson paper. 

For next Sunday I shall abandon the prescribed 
lesson entirely,and use instead that on the Temptation 
as being more in the line of what my boys want. Un- 
less teachers generally can be emancipated in some 
such way as this from the bondage of the wooden sys- 
tem that has prevailed for nine years, their lessons will 
be lifeless and unproductive. We must have latitude 
in our class work, even at the expense of uniformity in 
the school. And we must have too, the privilege of 
criticising the shortcomings of the system and the 
deficiencies of the lesson helps, regarding which, upto 
this time, too little in the way of criticism has been 
said. 


CHRIST'S EVIDENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
OW we shall best meet modern skepticism, a prob- 
lem greatly discussed in papers in our time, is 
one on which the example of Christ, though not great- 
ly studied, throws no little light. He certainly did not 
follow the method which has been most in vogue since 
his day and with no such meager results. In not a 
single instance did he argue with skeptics, except when 
they either attacked him or in honest perplexity came 
to him. He never attempted to prove the authority 
of the Old Testament, nor the existence of a God; and 
only once the immortality of the soul, and then only 
in response to cavilling critics whom he effectually 
discomfited out of their own mouths. He rarely if 
ever referred to his miracles as evidences of his divine 
character and mission, except to congenial and sym- 
pathetic friends whose faltering faith in the hour of 
spececial discouragement he desired to strengthen. In 
not a single instance did he consent to perform a mir- 
acle in order t» demonstrate to critics his authority, 
though often called upon so todo. Noone can read 
the story of his life, remembering that it was spent in 
the midst of the most violent and virulent skepticism, 
without conviction that Christ laid no such stress as 
has been laid in later times upon the miracles as though 
they were the evidence of the divine claims of Christ 
and Christianity to save the world from its sins and 
sorrows. 

His method is illustrated by one incident in his life, 
in which he was appealed to not by a skeptic, but by a 
reluctant doubter. John the Baptist had been arrested 
and put in the fortress at Macherus, on the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea. His offense was plain preach- 
ing, which was considerably more dangerous in those 
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days thanin ours. Herod Antipas and Philip were 
half brothers. Herodias had married Philip at a time 
when he was a favorite son of Herod the Great; lost 
her loyalty to him when his father’s will disinherited 
him, set her cap for Antipas, easily won him by her 
wiles into sending off his own wife, a daughter of 
Aretas, King of Arabia Petrea, and taking Herodias as 
wife instead. Of course the indignant King declared 
war against the affronter of his daughter, and it was 
at atime when the land was full of the sound of the 
oncoming war that John the Baptist denounced the 
sins of the King and his pseudo-wife, and set the peo- 
ple against the unholy war in which he had embroiled 
them in his defense. It was for this he was im- 
prisoned; some time had now elapsed; meanwhile the 
Messiah whom he had baptized had seemingly done 
nothing worthy of his office; absolutely nothing to- 
ward accomplishing that fur which John the Baptist, 
in common with all the people, believed he had 
been sent into the world. He had taught the com- 
mon people, preaching to them mainly in private 
houses or in the fields, and he had cured a few 
score of sick; but the Roman yoke remained 
unbroken, and the power of the licentious Herod and 
yet more uvprincipled wife remained not in the least 
diminished. Delays make such a nature as that of 
John heart-sick. At length he could endure it no 
longer; he sent some of his disciples to inquire of 
Christ himself whether he was the Messiah, or 
whether the land was to look for another yet to come. 
If ever there were a case in which some startling de- 
monstration might have been expected this was the 
case. Christ simply bade the inquirers remain with 
him for a time—an hour if we are to take literally the 
account in Luke, as, however, I do not think we 
should—and then bade them carry back to their master 
an account of the evidences which were common 
to all honest inquirers. ‘‘Go show him,” he said, 
‘* what things ye do hear and see: the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached tu them.” And then he added the significant 
words, ‘* Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in me.” This was not the evidence that John wanted; 
of all this he had heard before (Matt., ii., 2); but this 
was all Christ would afford. No direct answer to the 
question did he vouchsafe. 

I have said that this incident illustrates the principle 
on which Christ used the miracles, and it is the more 
significant because it is the only case in which he per- 
tormed a miracle as a means of satisfying a doubt. It 
enforces these lessons : 

1. The true office of the miracles is as an aid to faith 
to the reluctant skeptic or the discouraged believer. 
They afford no demonstration to the satisfied and con- 
tented disbeliever; and they are not intended so to do. 
Here is a Teacher who makes a promise, a claim and a 
revelation. The promise is of pardon, peace, re-forma- 
tion of character; the claim is of absolute Mastership, 
if you please, despotic Mastership; the revelation is 
the Fatherhood of+God and the brotherhood of man. 
So long as a man has no burden of sin and no desire 
for pardon or re-formation, no distrust of his own 
adequacy for all events and issues of life, and there- 
fore no inclination to allegiance to a Master, and no 
reverent love that looks beyond the horizon of his 
present little life and hungers for a Heavenly Father, 
it is simply a waste of time to attempt to prove the 
authority of Christianity to him by the miracles. To 
a mind in such a state the miracles are not proof. 
Allegiance to Christianity must come first in the 
moral nature; the intellectual must follow. But when 
a man reading the story of Christ’s life says, ‘‘ I want 
this pardon ; but how can I be sure that the Son of 
the carpenter has authority to promiseit? I want a 
guide; but how can I know that He is my Master? 
Above all, I am weary of worshiping at the altar of 
an unknown God; but how can I know that the assur- 
ances of Jesus of the Fatherhood of God are anything 
more than the pleasant dreams of a fool?””—to him the 
miracles make answer. They are authentications to 
one who wishes the inheritance; but they never impose 
the inheritance upon one to whom it is repulsive. It 
is a useless waste of time to argue the authority of 
Christianity from the miracles with a disciple of Mr. 
Ingersoll. This is a use of them which Christ never 
made, and which subsequent experience does not 


commend. 
2. The real evidence of Christianity is those things 


which ye do hear and see. John the Baptist’s request 
was a typical one. He wanted some new, real and 
strange evidence of Christ’s mission and authority. 
He had heard of the miracles ; he wanted something 
different. So with us. There is only this difference: 
he looked forward; we look back. We are not con- 
tent with the evidences about us, and so go back to 
the first century and discuss the credibility of wit- 
nesses eighteen hundred years in their grave and of 
seals eighteen hundred years ago perished from the 


‘earth. If the only or the chief evidence of Christianity 





were types and witnesses separated from us by so long 
a gap, we ought not to accept their testimony. Nay! 
when religions offer themselves to us and point to 
witnesses much more recent, we do not even care to 
hear their testimony. We do not so much as inquire 
into the historical evidence for Mohammedan signs 
and wonders, or medieval miracles, or learn the 
miraculous cures at Lourdes. Witnesses to be worth 
anything must come nearer our own time and our own 
observation. I agree, therefore, with the skeptic when 
he refuses to build his faith on the testimony of events 
which occurred eightten centuries ago. If Christianity 
rested for proof of its divine authority on miracles, 
the miracles should be repeated to every country and 
to every generation. 

The real foundations of faith are two—Christ and 
Christianity. 

Christ, as his character is recorded in the four Gos- 
pels, is a greater miracle than any he eer wrought. 
Whether the story is true or false is immaterial; this 
incomparable portrait exists and must be accounted 
for. Skepticism has tried successive methods to ac- 
count for it—imposture, fanaticism, imagination, a 
gradually developed myth—and they have successively 
broken down. I have not space to follow the argu- 
ment. The reluctant skeptic, if he should read this 
article, may profitably follow it out by getting Bush- 
nell’s ‘*‘ Nature and the Supernatural” and reading the 
justly famous chapter on the character of Jesus; or 
he may ponder this testimony of John Stuart Mill: 

“Whatever else may be taken away from us by rational 
criticism, Christ is still left: a unique figure, not more unlike 
all bis precursors than all his tollowers, even those who nad 
the direct benefit of his personal teachirg. It is cf no use to 
say that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not historical, 
and that we know not how much of what is admirable bas 
been superadded by the tradition of his followers. The tra- 
dition of followers suffices to insert any number of marvels, 
and may have inserted all the miracies which heis reputd 
to have wrought. But who among bis disciples or among 
their proselytes was capable of inventing the sayings as- 
cribed to Jesus, or of imagining the \ife and character re- 
vealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the fisberm n of Gali- 
lee; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character and idiosyn- 
crasies were of a totally different sort; still less the early 
Christian writers, in whom nothing is more «vident than 
that the good which was in them was all derived, as trey 
always professed that it was derived, from the higher 
source.” 

The other evidence is Christianity itself. It prom- 
ises pardon; and it is the only world religion which 
possesses a literature expressive of the experience of 
peace. It promises transformation of character; and 
it is the only world religion which has ever made such 
changes as Augustine from a dissolute young Roman 
to self-sacrificing saint and a foremost thinker and 
scholar, and Luther from a monk to a trumpet of lib- 
erty, and Wesley from a ritualist to a founder of the 
skirmish line of the Christian Church, and Bunyan 
from a tinker toa Christian poet, and Gough from the 
gutter to the platform. Go write the things you do 
hear and see: the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the dead are raised, to the poor the Gos- 
pelis preached. This is what Christianity is doing 
to-day. What other religion or no religion rivals it? 
The evidences of Christianity are not signs wrought 
in the first century, but signs wrought before our eyes, 
and above all signs wrought in our hearts in the nine- 
teenth century. 

‘*T believe in Jesus Christ, God’s only begotten Son, 
who was born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; the 
third day he rose from the dead; he ascended into 


heaven.” With the church universal I believe in the 
historical origin of Christianity as recorded in the four 
Gospels. But if it had died when it wasborn I should | 


not have believed in it, should not even have cared 
enough about it to inquire whether it was true or 
false. I believe in the seed because of the tree, not in 
the tree because there is historic evidence that a seed 
was planted. So long as the church goes backward to 
the beginnings for the foundation of its faith, so long 
it will occupy a perpetually debatable ground, in 
which each new victory must be won over again in the 
next debate. It will become impregnable just in the pro- 
portion in which it is able to point doubters to signs 
which they can see and hear, and so from present tes- 
timony can lead them back along the path of history to 
the origin of Christianity. 
S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Faith obscured, and Jesus 
abiding love. 

lst. To review John’s mission, and give the reason 
for bis imprisonment. 

Let the teacher place’ her hands in such a way that 
the fingers make a grating like prison bars. Lead the 
children to recognize this, and let them do so too. 
Tell them that their lesson to-day is about a good man 
who was put into prison. Give them a few facts that 
they have already learned about John, as, He was the 


' man who baptized Jesus. He was the man whom God 
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had sent to get the people ready to hear Jests preach. 
He was the only son of his parents. An angel had 
been sent from heaven to tell his name. He was born 
six months before Jesus was. His parents were very 
old. By this time the children will undoubtedly be 
able to tell that it was John; indeed, it will be hard to 
keep the answer back until the right time. It will be 
best, however, to do so, in order that the matter may 
dawn upon the minds of the slowest children. 

Lead the children to guess why so good a man as 
John should have been put in prison; then tell that 
it was because he had dared to tell the King of his sms 
and wickedness. It was for daring to do right, then, 
that he was cast into prison. 

2d. To teach that John let his prison walls come be- 
tween Jesus and him. 

Talk of a little bird ina cage. Teach that while the 
bird is a prisoner his song goes out through the whole 
house. Compare with this, love in the heart that may 
go out to friends even when a person is shut up in 
prison. Teach that John did not let his love go out to 
Jesus when he was in prison; that he became so sad 
and sorrowful that he began to doubt if Jesus really 
was the Son of God. Let the teacher tell as vividly as 
possible how John sent two men to Jesus to inquire 
who he was; how kindly Jesus answered them by 
showing his power to heal the sick, and then told 
them to go back and tell John what they had seen him 
do. Arouse the children’s interest to know what 
Jesus said to the people about the doubting John, and 
then read the noble tribute, without a word of bitter- 
ness, which Jesus gave to John in the hearing of the 
people. 

3d. To warn the children against things that may 
come as prison walls between them and Jesus. 

Tell the story of the little boy who ran in to his 
mother one day in tears, saying: ‘‘ Mamma, I don’t 
believe I am a little Christian boy at all.” ‘*‘ Why?” 
asked the mamma. ‘ Because,” replied the little boy, 
‘* when I am playing I forget all about Jesus. I don’t 
think of him; I think only of my play.” His mother 
comforted him sweetly by asking, ‘‘ Don’t you love 
me? Don’t you forget me in your play?” Teach that 
children ought to try to think of Jesus in their play, 
that it will help them to play more kindly. 

Let the teacher try to think of all the things which 
may come between children and their Saviour, and com- 
pare them with prison walls ; such as glad times, many 
toys, lessons, little sorrows, weariness at night when 
prayers are to be said, etc. 

Let the song 

“Though I forget him and wander away” 
be sung to impress the thought, Jesus will be no less 
loving to us than he was to John. 


Plymonth Pulpit. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We do not draw near to thee with complaint, nor even 
with confession, our Frther. Our hearts are like an open 
book before thee; and thou needest that none should tell 
thee. We draw near to thee as they thatare weak go out 
into the sun, that they may come to cheer and lignt aid 
warmth. We draw rear to thee because we hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; and thou only canst inspire us 
both with k 1owledge and desire. We draw near to thee be- 
cause our hearts when they have loved things below, are 
yet hungry; and we desire tbat which shall iift us up, and 
which shall inspire in us some sense of the grandeur of our 
life and destiny. All that which is our life is in thee; and 
we come to thee not only for thee, but for ourselves; forve 
find ourselves only in thee. That which shal! not perish 
nor even slumber, that faith, that hope, that love, which 
abides the passage of death, and has on it the seal of immor- 
tality even on these mortal sbores, is of thee and in thee; and 
we draw near to thee, our Father, for that ordinatior ef the 
Holy Ghost, for that layiog on of the invisible bands of God, 
which sball make us, even in this life, kings and priests un- 
to thee. If our desires are large, thou hast inspired 
them. If we ask for much, bebold, we are thy sons; and 
shai] the children of the King go as beggars? We ask for 
our crown, if notto be worn, yet to be looked upon, that 
hope may be kindledin us. We ask for thine own self, for 
thy presence, for the power of thy love, and for the cleans- 
tng of thy spirit. This day may we go up into the crystal 
chamber through which came down all the heavenly lights. 
May we discern the invisible. May we feel the power of the 
worldto come. May heaven seem near to us. May the bless- 
ed who are there be in sympathy with our desires. May 
moursing hearts that find on earth no consolation, that 
have only the remorseless grave tor the temple of theirgrief, 
be lifted up to-day into the blessedness of the beavenly land, 
upstormed and unwet with tears, where ther: is no trouble 
and no remem -rance of trouble, but where there i joy in 
over-reasure. We pra‘ that we may not regret ‘hat some 
are safe, though yet we are toiling upon the’deep. The light 
of the morning hath broken upon many heads, thougn we 
are in midnight. For their release, for their joy. for their 
triumph, for theireverlasting safety, we give thee thanks, 
O thou Redeemer; and we commit ourselves t the same care 
that convos ed them, that we, too, may pass over the peril 
ous sea whicb yet remains, and tbat we, too, may be brought, 
at last, to that grea! host, the general assembly and church 
of tke first born in heaven. 

We thank thee that it cannot be long fer some, They stand 


already in the landof Beulah. Afar off, dimly, they behold 
the growing light. May their faith not fail. May they still 
tread on, hoping, believing, untiltbey shall be called to their 
rest. May those that are in the midst of life, bearing bravely 
its troubles and burdens, and performing manfully every 
duty, be cheered in their hours of meditation with the pros- 
pect that grows bright ever before them. We pray that life 
here may seem more beautiful to us because we shal! live to 
make it interpret the bigher and more blessed life. May the 
flowers of this world speak of the flowers that neverdie. May 
all the curtained beauty of the sky seem to us but a symbol 
of the nobier adornments of the heavenly bome; and may 
the friendships of this life grow more and more precious to 
us because they are the roots and germs of nobler things in 
the life which is to come. 

Bless, we pray thee, the churchesof every name through- 
out all our land. Correct more and more the errors that are 
inthem. Give them a larger scope of charity, and more and 
more zeal, with knowledge. 

Grant that thy blessing may rest upon this great people, 
upon their government, and upon all their policies. We 
pray that thou wilt spread abroad the light of truth and in- 
telligence among them, and may this be a God-fearing na 
tion, that shall regard the rigbts of their fellow men. As 
thou hast given to us greatness and strength and riches, may 
we be a nation that shall use greatness and strength and 
riches, not selfishly and oppressively, but benevolently, for 
the welfare of mankind ; and at last may the nations of the 
earth rise up and call us blessed. Grant that from us they 
may derive the light of trutb, the lightof religion, and the 
light of liberty. May all wrong cease; ard may all nations 
begin to know that they are joined together by one blood, 
one country, and one parentage, So may thy kingdom 
come, and thy will be done, upon earth as in heaven. 

These things we ask in the adorable name of Jesus, to 
whom, with the Father and the Spirit, shall be praises ever- 
more. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT.* 


*“ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentieness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance: 
against such there is no law.—Gal. v., 22, 23. 

N this passage the various fruits of the Spirit that 
are designated have such a relation to each other 
as well as to the qualities which are not here named, 
that all of those are required to be there. You might 
have them all except love, and if you havenot love the 
13th of Corinthians will tell you that they would be as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal—that they would 
be worse than waste. You might have love ; but what 
would love be without joy? In certain passages of 
life it might be a noble thing; but these are enduring 
qualities that are meant to be had all the time. We 
are to wear this sacred necklace unbroken perpetually- 
Yon might have love and joy ; but you must also have 
peace; for love and joy without peace are like a beauti- 
ful object without an atmosphere; because peace is that 
atmosphere in which these qualities stand out the 
brightest, with due proportion, and in aerial, heavenly 
perspective. And so on with every one of these quali- 
ties. 

It is not enough, therefore, that a person of Chris- 
tian life should be able to say, ‘‘I am long-suffering, 
but I am rather hard; I am uncharitable and am not 
very joyful, but lam a good Christian—I show some 
of the Christian traits.” A man that simply shows 
some of the Christian traits is like a man with only a 
part of his limbs; a man with a foot gone, with a leg 
amputated, with both ears lopped off, and with but one 
eye—what sort of amanis that? A certain sort of 
symmetry is indispensable to a man, whether it be of 
the soul inside, or of the form of the body outside. 

If, then, a man is to be a Christian, if the divine 
Spirit is to shine down upon the garden of a man’s 
heart, these are the plants which are expected to 
spring up in that garden. Not that something else 
may not spring up also—for there is a bottom heat in 
every man, as well as a solar heat; and plants will 
come from the under heat as well as from the upper 
heat. Nevertheless, the model, the ideal of a Chris- 
tian life, of the inward life, has for its members these 
qualities, as the outward and bodily life has its various 
members and organs. In another sense, these qualities 
are laws. They are fountains of joy; they are objects 
of delight to the eye; but they are imperative as well. 

There is no obligation upon me to plant one thing in 
my flower garden rather than another. I may take my 
choice of flowers. I may choose spring flowers, and, 
being absent in summer, may love these much; or, re- 
turning in autumn,I may run to asters and other 
autumnal flowers ; but in this garden of the soul you 
are not at liberty to choose. The Ten Commandments 
are not wore obligatory than are these fruits of the 
Spirit. The effects of the working of the Spirit of 
God upon the human soul are enumerated ; but that 
which God works to produce it is his will that we 
should produce; and our obligation to seek to pro- 
duce them is just as strong as our obligation to obey 
and keep the Ten Commandments. The obligation, so 
far as human society is concerned, to keep the Ten 
Commandments, lies in the fact that the Ten Com- 
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mandments cover mostly the bodily functions. They 
do not cover these exclusively, but they are cables 
which prevent a man from being an animal; that de- 
fend a man’s life and property ; and that therefore 
maintain the organization of society. They are time 
commands. Not that they have not some other rela- 
tions, or that they do not lead to other ones; but 
characteristically they are commandments which have 
much to do with a man as a creature of the flesh in 
human society. By implication, however, they are com- 
mandments which take charge of men as members of 
a higher society, an invisible one, without extent; and 
no man can say whether he will or will not have love, 
or joy, or peace, or long-suffering, or gentleness, or 
meekness, or temperance. These are things which 
you must have. They are the things you will be worse 
off for not having every day. 

On the other hand, we are always falling back on 
nature. A man says, ‘‘ Well, I am not an angel: you 
cannot expect a man to be angelic in this world.” 
Where a man is never meek he generally answers so. 
When a man is turbulent, andis wrestling with almost 
every exciting element, we say to him, It becomes you 
as a follower of Christ to maintain such peace as he had 
when he stood in the shadow of that darkness which was 
about to bring death to him, and when he was so full of 
peace that he had much to give away, and said to his 
disciples, ‘‘ My peace I give you.” When aman, in all 
the turmoils of life, is destitute of peace, and we say 
to him, ‘* Peace,” he says, ‘‘It takes an angel to have 
peace in my circumstances.” So he defends himself. 
Generally men repel with some slight anger every 
attempt to make these qualities imperative upon them. 
They treat them as if they were ornaments; but they 
are all fundamental. They are those qualities on which 
the Christian character must be built. Without them 
there is no Christian character. The whole status and 
growth and proximate perfection of Christian charac- 
ter has to be judged by the relative force which in- 
heres in it of these elements which are delineated by 
the apostle. 

They are tests as well. We know that that manisa 
Christian who has these qualities. A great many men 
are supposed to be Christians because they have made 
a profession of religion; and it is supposed that mak- 
ing aprofession of religion implies a change; but it 
has given rise to the popular proverb that ‘‘ professors 
are not observers.” To have made a profession seems 
to be the end of the progress of a great many people; 
for they think that the church is what a great railway 
is. A mangoes tothe depot, and pays his fare, and 
puts himself into a car, and feels that the engine is to 
do the journeying while he rides; and there are mul- 
titudes of people whose idea of religion is that they are 
to get into a railway car if they can, and into a second 
class car if they must, and on to a freight train rather 
than not go atall; andthat when they have committed 
themselves to the care of the conductor the greatest 
part of their work is over—only they must not jump 
off from the train while it is in motion, and they must 
keep their ticket in view. They say, ‘‘ I have ahope ;” 
and that is their ticket. They show it to the deacon 
or minister, and talk about it, and feel that the church 
_is somehow or other drawing them to heaven. May- 
be it is, and maybe itis not. You never saw along 
railway train in which all that were in it were equally 
good or excellent: it carries all sorts of passengers, 
So itis with the cnurch. In it there are high, low, 
middle, all kinds. 

It is not being a member of the church that indicates 
that a man isa Christian; it is that love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness 
and temperance abound in him. That is the evidence. 
Of all those that are avowedly Christians, many are 
thought to be faithful Christians because they are such 
zealous workers. God forbid that I should say one 
single word to throw a shadow upon activity, which 
very often is the very method of moral and spiritual 
life; but Paul says, ‘‘ Though a manis so full of zeal 
that he will go to the extent of dying for the cause in 
which he labors, giving his body to be burned, if he 
has not love, which is the first and crowning glory, he 
is nothing.””’ And Christ himself says that in the last 
day many shall knock at the door, and say to him, 
‘“ We have taught in thy name, and' in thy name have 
cast out devils ;” and he will say, ‘‘ I never knew you’ 
—that is, they have not these qualities. 

Activity is admirable; but you must not mistake it 
for the essential quality of piety. Nor must you mis- 
take mere efflorescence for that quality. Some men 
are supposed to be eminently Christian because they 
are emotive; but emotion isa mere matter of tempera- 
ment. A man is neither better nor worse for having 
emotion. A man over the way may be full of wit and 
humor, and wit and humor are very agreeable things 
in this life; they are like stars, or a candle, in the 
night; they are a perpetual light and com‘ort in the 
family; but when persons have become Christians, 
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you must be sober, and not be too much given to 
frivolous mirth.” Men have tried to stamp out the 
very spark which was just the element that sympathy 
needed. One of the very qualities which God meant 
should carry men through the world easily has unfor- 
tunately been disowned in the religious disciple. It is 
not the exuberance of feeling, but the quality, which 
is important. 

In life the power of producing emotion may be in 
some men very small; but the quality of emotion is 
right, and their nature is such that they can respond. 
Do you suppose that a little string strained upon a 
violin is able to bring out such a body of sound as the 
largest string strained on the double bass-viol? Never- 
theless, its sound is just as good and just as real in its 
place. And persons who overflow with feeling are not 
necessarily better than those who do not. They may 
be more useful, and they may be happier; but they 
are not necessarily better; and so far as evidence is 
concerned, the mere efflux of feeling, the generation 
of it, or the outpouring of it is not evidence. Some 
persons hzve feeling; they cannot help themselves; 
but it is no more credit to them thaa it is to a hydrart 
to give forth water. 

A great many think religion to be rigor of conduct, 
circumspection, watchfulness. Yes, there is a great 
deal of that in it; but watchfulness is not religion. 
Great care in judging as to what is right and wrong, 
and a strong endeavor to do what is right, are a part 
of religion, but they are not the sole elements of re- 
hgion. A map may have them and not be a truly 
Christian man. Indeed, I have sometimes thought 
that, useful as a man with them may be as an adjuvant 
to the community’s conscience, and as an auxiliary to 
the law, he sometimes stands as far from Christianity 
as a man possibly can do. Our Master has taught 
and the apostle has taught thatf or a just man scarcely 
anybody could be found to die; but for a good man 
perhaps some one might be found willing to die. 
That is the argument of the apostle. A rigorously 
just man always tries to do right; and the conscien- 
tious feeling which actuates him is a very noble one, 
and is not to be dissuaded from; but as an evidence of 
true Christian religion mere conscience, although it is 
an element of it, is not the very center and heart of it. 
It is too hard, too angular, too cruel for that. 

That which constitutes the test of whether you are a 
Christian or not is the absolute quality and quantity of 
love, and of joy, joy, Joy. Hearit, ye Puritan: it is 
the love that interprets, radiantly laying the path all 
the way to the throne of our God, taking away fear— 
for perfect love casteth out fear; and it is joy, that 
cannot be borne half so well anywhere else as in the 
bosom of love; and it is peace, carried up through all 
the stages of excitement to its utmost—it is these that 
constitute religion; and when the soul is most nearly 
impalpable, when it is least associated with the flesh, 
when it is in its very highest moods, they are its wit 
nesses. These, together with long-suffering, geotle- 
ness, goodness (which I suppose is the nearest to 
good nature, only there is more in good nature than in 
mere goodness), faith (the imagination working in 
spiritual affairs), meekness, temperance (perfec: self- 
control), are the evidence that a person who possesses 
them is a Christian, and they are evidence that a child 
can understand. Every step of what is called ‘‘ growth 
in Christ” in a man is the growth of these qualities. 

Now iu regard to these qualities, you will remark 
that they are called ‘‘ the fruit of the Spirit.” This 
figure is felicitous, not simply as showing the origin 
of these qualities, and the causation which produced 
them (the action of the mind of God upon the human 
conscience and the human affection), but also as show- 
ing the actual) states of evolution through which men’s 
experience goes. 

You know vhat if you examine the peach-buds to-day, 
if you cut the blunt, broad, heavy ones across, you will 
find the blossom laid up in them now. It is there. 
And just exactly so men have in their moralities a sort 
of germ bud that may be developed into something a 
great deal more than adormant bud. When April and 
May shall come, then will come out those blossoms. 
They are not good for anything except to be beautiful. 
But when the blossom is perfected, and its petals drop, 
then comes the little small peach, not bigger than a 
pea, nor so large, and not fit to eat. 

The germaneut forms of Christian qualities are dor- 
mant buds; then they are blossom buds; and then they 
are little bits of fruit. They run through the stage of 
greenness, and they are positively disagreeable when 
they are green. If you should try to relish them you 
cannot. After a little time, the sun, still simmering, 
simmering, simmering, at last turns the juices to 
sugar, and draws out of them fragrance; and then, to 
make inward excellence bountiful, paints the cheek 
with all the rarest colors; and at last, in autumn, you 
have the perfect and luscious fruit. Some kinds can 
be carried sooner than others through the early, the 
middle, and the late stages, but all the stages, clear up 
to the moment of ripeness, run through change. 





It is just so with the fruit of the Spirit. No man 
comes suddenly into the full ripeness of love. He 
must go through all the different stages steadily, work- 
ing, working, working, on and on, from the unseen 
form to itsperfect development. The qualities of true 
religion are love, joy, peace; and do you suppose that 
thc y are perfected in a day or an hour? Nay, more: 
do you suppose they are beautiful in their first estate 
because they are beautiful in their after estate? Do 
you suppose that a peach, or any other fruit, because 
it is luscious when it is ripe is therefore luscious 
when it is only a month old? 

Now, take adult persons that are made different for 
their different work. One is developed from the cradle 
in the lines of true piety. The struggle is very much 
abridged in his case. Another—an ordinary adult 
man—has developed his whole nature in society, with 
only those general simple restrictions which are re- 
quired within the organization of society. Bring these 
two men under the power of the Gospel. They are 
changed by the influence of the Holy Ghost, and they 
really begin totry to develop the Christian qualities ; 
and what do they do? Why, they institute a conflict 
at once in themselves. The man’s pride has been 
ordinary ; but there is a meekness that comes in, and 
there is a conflict between meekness and pride. He 
may be selfish, and his selfishness may be moderate; 
but the love principle comes in and institutes a cou- 
flict between the old selfishness and the new love; 
it is a conflict of to-day, to morrow, a year, the 
period being longer or shorter according to many de- 
termining circumstances. 

Now,. uring all these stages a man is less lovely, 
oftentimes, than he was before he entered upon a 
Christian career. Before, there was a harmony in his 
life; bis whole character was organized around about 
some great element—ambition, vanity, avarice, one 
thing or another—and everything had been brought 
into harmony and a certain symmetry ; apd we got used 
to him in those relations; but this symmetry, this har- 
mony, is broken up, the character is reorganized, and 
the strong and educated carnal and worldly faculties 
are brought in o conflict with these new spiritual 
qualities. Ifyou let that conflict go on you disrupt 
the whole harmony, and the man has to go through a 
period of change and be translated. 

Under these circumstances there are many stages of 
a religious life that are not transcendent. Now and 
then there comes a quality that to-day is very beauti- 
ful; but it disappears to-morrow. When a person is 
in good h alth, and under kindred influences, he seems 
to himself and to all around about him to be more 
sweet, more beautiful, more lovely; but the steadfast- 
ness of these qualities, the permanence of them, the 
mingling of one with another, and the overflowing of 
all torms of goodness—these are the work of educa- 
tion. No man attains them by the Ho.y Ghost in- 
stantaneously, No man reaches them except by going 
through a process of development, as fruit goes 
through a process of development. 

Well, is this an encouragement or a discourage- 
ment toyou? It ought to be an encouragement. It 
ought to encourage those who are discontented with 
themselves as Christians, because they are so full of 
imperfections. But are they such imperfections as a 
scholar feels? I do not suppose there ever was a boy 
that learned Latin who was not for a year quite dis- 
contented with every step hetook. At first he is weak, 
he is embarrassed; the study is entirely new, and 
theref>re cumbrous to him; and it is not until later 
that the Latin tongae, instead of beitg his master, 
and oppressing him, is his servant, and that he is using 
it for his owo comfort and convenience. 

As it is with the qualities which belong to the in- 
tellectual and practical life, so it is with these quali 
ties of the spiritual life. If they begin, they must 
begin with the babe life. As Christ himself was born 
a babe, and grew up in stature and in wisdom, and in 
favor with God and with man, so all Christlikeness in 
us goes through the periods of incubation, of leaf- 
development, of infancy, and of youth, to early man- 
hood, and then to the heroic and confirmed manhood 
of the soul. 

Therefore, because a person is not angelic, it does 
not follow that he is not a Christian. Christ never 
said to anybody, ‘‘ Come and be perfect’’: he said to 
all men, ‘‘Come and be my scholars” (for scholar is 
the meaning of the word disciple); ‘‘come and learn 
of me.” Shall we go to the school of Christ to learn 
these most precious lessons in regard to the higher 
nature? It is that to which we go when we are con- 
verted; for conversion is very largely a rupture with 
external wrongs. It is more nearly a violent change 
that is wrought by our external force than it is an in- 
ward development. We have a purpose of develop- 
ment at conversion; but it is a purpose to learn; and 
the things to be learned are these qualities. 

Hence, nobody who is a happier person before he is 
converted than he is afterward needs to be surprised. 
Conversion is very much like courting; the Christian 





life is very much like the living together of people 
after courting. They are always learning to live one 
with the other, giving a great deal and taking a great 
deal. It is a sublime training. If men understood 
the profound meanings that lie in this sphere of the 
affections, and if they understood how they stand re- 
lated to the Gospel, to the exaltation of the inward 
life, and to the sanctity of the too often trifled with 
external relations, they would be increased immeasur- 
ably in their thoughts. 

We begin by courting Christian graces. There is 
quiet to the reason, and there is quiet to the will; but 
by influences in the family, on the street, in the store, 
and all temptations, all warpings, all provocations, 
one is drawn this way and that way, and his good pur 
pose is shattered; and in his attempt to live so that 
love, joy and peace shall be in him and abound, the 
whole world seems to be against him. Little by little, 
he gains step by step, as the garden gains, vexed with 
early trost. At last the nights are clea, and the 
heaven is warm. Then comes more and more growth. 
Then there are signs of beauty and blossoming. And 
finally there is the fruit, and the ripened fruit. 

God is carrying us through just such a stage as this. 
This is the interpretation of God s providence with his 
people. There is many and many a man who feels 
almost incensed with God because he has met and 
thwarted him; and he says, ‘It is jsut asif I were 
weak and he were the husbandman with a flail.” Yes, 
that is just so. It is to get the wheat from the straw 
that God flails many and manya man. He seems hard 
and unsympathetic. He opens the grave and takes 
the beloved object and thrusts it in, not to punish the 
man, not on account of his sins; but oh! when one 
has felt grief he knows how to sympathize with 
grief. How could I weep when your children have 
gone from you if the little flock had not flown out of 
my family? When I look back upon all the thing:s 
in my life that were not joyous, but grievous, and 
that at the times of their occurrence seemed hard to 
bear, I would not that I had been free from one of 
them. It is not by sermons, it is not by meetings, 
and itis not by preaching that I bave been most ben- 
efited: it is by the administration of joy, of sorrow, of 
hope, of fcar, of har¢ness with comforts and mercies. 
The wonderful wisdom of that training providence 
wich has in all the way of life blessed my heart and 
my disposition—that is what I am thankful for; and 
God is dealing with you if you accept the adminis- 
tration of trouble. What you want is to become used 
to having God bring to bear upon you those instru- 
ments which shall enrich you and make you long- 
suffering, and patient, and gentle, and meek, and rich- 
hearted, that you may fall away from all that is 
dangerous. Therefore it is said, ‘‘ Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth.” 

Now, my Christian friends, I have but a single word 
to add, for the time fails me. You see why the work 
of Christian life is not a work to be deferred. No man 
is wise who begins to plant his garden in April. Tbe 
spring is the time for garden planting. Indeed, in this 
matter, I do not think we shall ever have the fruits of 
the Spirit intheir sweetest and most lovely conception 
until we bring up our children from the cradle in 
Christian lines, and until the atmosphere of our houses 
is truly spiritual, pure, loving and gentle—for what 
you want your children to learn you must bring to 
them. The child is what the mother is; the son 
tends to be what the father 1s; and what the children 
see in you every day of meekness, of humility, of 
courage, of patience, of generosity, of charity, of love 
in the midst of trouble, of perfected peace, is a lesson 
that no school-book will ever print. The great book 
of life to every child is the father and mother. If it is 
a book of death, woe be to the father and mother. If 
it is a book of life, blessed is the child that has it. 
We must begin with our children, and although it is 
not an easy work, it is a thousand times easier for the 
child to grow up into the lines of true Christian life 
early than it is for him to grow to manhood, and then 
be converted and try to live like a Christian. We cer- 
tainly never, never can convert the world by convert- 
ing grown people. We have got to begin at the be- 
ginning. You have not been brought up to think so; 
but the longer one defers the work of Christianization, 
the bringing the thought and feeling into subjection 
to the will of God, and of producing these heavenly 
fruits, the harder that work will become. 1t cannot 
safely be neglected. Certainly it cannot be put off to 
a death-bed. I know that persons are busy, and that 
they have the consolatory hope that somehow, just be- 
fore they leave the word, they will make their peace 
with God. Most ungenerous, most dishonorable, most 
mean is such a bargaining with one’s self as against a 
God who loves as our God loves. But then, consider. 
Suppose you do save yourself. The Scripture speaks 
of being saved ‘‘so as by fire.” A man comes in with 
his eyelashes al) burned off and his clothes wrinkled 
aad scorched; and whatsort ofamanis he? He may 
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have saved his life, but his beauty isall gone. The 
idea of escaping into heaven in this way! The apostle 
Peter speaks of men that do great works, and abound 
in them, as going home to heaven; of all the gates as 
being thrown open, and of there being an exceeding 
abundant entrance given to them. It means, rather, 
that a great choral triumph will be given to them, and 
that all heaven will pour out upon the highway to re- 
ceive them. 

I remember the morning that I first came back from 
England, and sailed up this most renowned and beauti- 
ful harbor of the world. How fresh the green fields 
on either side looked! how sweet the air was! how 
radiant everything seemed! and how one familiar 
feature after another in the city appeared! There was 
my own home luminous on the banks: they did vot 
know that I was coming; and my heart rolled over in 
perpetual silence of music all the time. I was coming 
home; and that was a glorious entrance for the weary 
old ship that has buffeted the waves for many a day; 
and that is the way a man will go to heaven if he is 
living a Christian life. He may go just as a man saves 
his life, who, in a stormy quarre] between the heaven 
and the earth, is cast upon a desolate island more dead 
than alive, saved but wrecked ; but what sort of a sal- 
vation is that? Are you going to fling yourself as a 
ruin on the coast of heaven? Are you going there 
disheveled and unbeautiful, hardly wanted? No, no; 
put on the whole armor of God as against the world. 
Put on the ornaments of the Gospel, and be beautiful 
within, in thought, in feeling, in power, in purpose, in 
courage, in endeavor. Be patient in carrying out 
Jaudable things, with faith of the great unseen world, 
and with that hope which perpetually feeds men from 
the future who lose things in the past, and are desti- 
tute in the present. Let all the moral qualities and 
traits of manhood be in you and abound; and then 
when the trumpet shall sound, and you go forth from 
the dark portal of the grave, it shall be to enter upon 
honor and glory and immortality. 


Beligions Fetus. 


Toleration in Spain.—The days of the Inquisition are 
hardly yet over in Spain, and it is found difficult to en- 
force the laws of toleration even after they are enacted. 
Not long since the Protestants opened a booth for the sale 
of Bibles, bymn-bookes, and other evangelical treatises, 
during the progress of a fair beld in honor of the Virgin in 
one of the villages near Saregossa. A leaded, displiyed, 
and higbly sensational column appeared in the next day’s 
paper warning the people against this new device of the 
evil one, and the Archbishop, through some of the petty 
officials, ordered the shop to be closed. The chief of police, 
however, interfered, and the sale continued, carefully 
watched by those who considered it an open mouth 
to perdition. Tte third day a boy of about seventeen 
took up a book and began to read it with great eagerness, 
Seeing his wesried condition, those in charge invited him 
to come inside of the booth out of the coli and storm, and 
drew forth hi-« story, which was that having been discov- 
ered reading a Bible, be had been expelled from the col- 
lege where he was studying for the priesthood, and in con- 
sequence disowned by bis parents. He had walked in the 
rain for three days, almost without food, and slept at the 
roadside, his one desire being to get to those who could 
tell kim more about the Gospel. As he desired to enter 
the evangelical school, he was placed under the care of a 
Bible woman, and might have had a happy home, but the 
police, instigated by the Archbishop, demanded his letter 
of authorization from his father for leaving home, without 
which the law forbade his residence in the city. At this 
juncture some distant relatives turned up and offered to 
take 1nd provide for the boy, on condition of his never 
speaking to the Protestants, and the law at once gave him 
into their custody. 


The Late Dr. Washburn.—In a tribute of reepect to Dr. 
Washburn, the vestry of Calvary Church speak of him as 
contending “‘ bravely and earnestly for the views of Chris- 
tian doctrine and polity which, in common with a long 
array of the brightest ornaments of our Anglican com- 
muvion, both living and dead, he believed to be sound, 
ca'holic Christianity.” It is this, indeed, which makes 
his loss especially hard to bear. In point of doctrine Dr. 
Washburo was a Broad Churchman, not in the rash, radi- 
ca] sense, hke Mr. Haweis, for iustance, in the current 
number of the “‘Coptemporary Review,” bit in tbe reason- 
able sense by which be was not bound by old statewents 
and propositions. Holding carefully to facts. he, like Dr. 
Bushnell, conceived it bis privilege to go beliiod phrases 
and formulas aod apprehend the substance for himself. 
Why should be be bound by primitive or other counsels, 
putting aside hisown understanding? In the matter of 
church polity again he was equally conscientious, liberal 
and independent. He did not believe in arguing from 
assumptions to facts, but taking Paul’s letter to Timothy 
for what it was worth, he conceived episcopacy to be a 
form of governing the church which left him free to fel- 
lowship with other communions. He was, indeed, a bond 
of union between the Episcopal church and what so many 
churebmen sneeringly call “the sects,” and was ever 
pleading for that generous and enlarged spirit which 
should bring Christendom togetber. The loss of a man of 
such weight and influence at a time when perhaps the 
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Episcopal church was never more inclined to strain her 
theory and never more exclusive, is indeed deplorable. 
The Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Chicago, in 
spite of the generous gifts of C. H. McCormick, E:q, is 
not yet out ofits troubies. A wear ago Profs. Elliott, Hal- 
sey and Blackburn were requested to band in their resig- 
nations. The two former bave complied with the request, 
and although Dr. Blaekburn bas not resigned, the Board 
anticipates that his chair will be vacant. Dr. Patton’s 
formal! resignation makes four chairs to be filled at the 
annu+! meeting, leaving only one of the old Professors, 
Dr. Patterson, who receives no compensation from the 
Seminary. It was decided to appoint a committe. con- 
sistiag of the Rev. W.S Curtis, of Rockford; the Rev. 
W. G. Craig. of Keokuk; the Rev. A. T. Pearson, of De- 
troit; the Rev M. W. Harsha, of Jacksonville; and Messrs. 
C. H. McCormick, C. B, Nelson, and Judge Moors, of Chi- 
c2go, to make nomi.ations to be reported for confirmation 
at the annual meeting. This committee is also to jay a 
plan of operations before the Board. In the past two 
years tha number of s'udents has teen steadily decreas- 
ing. and after the forced resignations of last yeac the num- 
ber in attendance dropped from twenty-eight to eighteen, 
to teach whom requires five professors, at an aggregate 
expense of over $12,000 per annum, Tbe committee are 
expected to report and recomm nd some plan of action 
providing for an energetic chang: of programme. 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The tablet in memory of Dr. Wiliam Adams, which has 
been recently placed in the chapel of t°-e Union Tneological 
Seninary in tois city, bears tbe i scription, “An eloquent 
man aud mighty in the Scriptures.” 

—Tbe Tompkins Avenue Congrcgational Church, Brook- 
lyn, of which the Rev. Geo. F. Pe te cost 1s pastor, issues a 
very attractive manual giving full information as to the 
services and work of the church. 

—The apportionment for the support of Methodist Bishops, 
which now falis wholly upon the churche3,bas bewn increased 
for 1881 twenty-five per cent. on a count of the four new 
Bisnhops. Tne tressurers of tbe fund announce that the 
treasury is empty. and thar, unless tbe churches act prompt- 
ly, the Bishops will suffer embarrassment. 

—**Sadlier’s Ca:bolic Directory and Ordo” for 1881 gives 
important statistics of the progress of Roman Catbolicism 
in tne Usited S ates. There are now twelve archbishops, 
with for'y-eignt suffragans, eight vicsriates apostolic, and 
one prefecture apostolic. The number of priests returned 
is 6.402, and there are 1.170 ecclesiastical students preparing 
for the priesthood. The churches in the country have in- 
creased to 5,856, and the populaiion is estimated at 6,377,330. 
Tne progress of parccbial schools shows immense exertion 
and sacrific- to educate cvildren. In 2,483 schools there are 
423,383 coi dren. 

—American Methodists do not favor the adoption of the 
charge of the title of the Ecumenical gatberingas proposed 
by British Metoodista. Toe American s ction of the Executive 
Committee at its late meeting adopted the fellowing resolu- 
tion on tne subject: “Toat we r spectfuilvy represent to the 
eastern section that the word ‘Conference’ has been ac 
cepted by all the Me hodist bodies which we represent as the 
proper word to describe our Ecum: nical gathering, while the 
word ‘Congress’ is pot ace: piable on this side of the At- 
lantic, and is specially distas etul to churches in the United 
States, us sugzesiing rachera political thanan ecclesiastical 
bods.” 

—An ecclesiastical council, called by the Congregational 
church at Seneca Fails, N. Y.. to advise them as to the expe- 
diency of employing Mr. J. Edwards Hell as tbeir pastor, met 
there February 7tb. The Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., was moder- 
ator, and the Rev. Messrs. J. W. Gough and E. P. Gardner, 
The unanimous conclusion reacoed was “that we 
are not satisfied with the credentials presented by Mr. Bell as 
to bis good sianding and order in the Gospel minis«ry, and 
that it would rot be right for any Congrega'ional church to 
employ a minister witnout satisfac ory credentials.” The 
church vored thanksto tne cou cil, and it is understood will 
acguiesce harmoniously in its decision. 

NEW BNGLAND. 


—Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., bas invited Bishop 
Huntington to preach its next baccalaureate sermon. 

—The Rev. Mr. Bixby, of Naraganse.t Pier, R.1., has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Paul's Church (Episcopa!), Hyde Park. JI. 

—Tne Rev. Dr. R.8.Storrs will shortly give a course of ten 
lectur 8 before the Lowell Institute, Boston, on tne Divine 
Origin of Christianity. 

—The Rey. 8. F. Calhoun, formerly'pastor of the Congrega- 
tiona! church at South Dartmouth, Mass., was installed pas- 
tor of the Congregational courch at Orwell, Vt., Dec. 28th, 
by council, the Kev. A. H. Heath, of New Becford, preach- 
ing the sermon. 

—The pastor of the Unitarian Society in Leicester, Mass., 
having deciared himself a Free Religionist 1nd renouncing 
the name Coristian, the trustees refused to pay over tne iu- 
come of a fund bequeatbed for the preaching of Unitarian- 
ism. A committee of reference upnolds the trustees in this 
decision, thus defi sitely decidiog tnat Unitarianism is Chris- 
uian, not non-Christian. 

—Ata recent prayer-meeting in Ashfield, Mass..a member 
of aCongrega'ional sburch brought a charge of infiieiity 
against the pastor, founded on bis exposition of the Bible 
account of the crea'ion, in which the clergyman ¢xplaind 
the six days as periods not of twenty-fours each, but of 
much grea‘er length, according to the widely received 
teachings of modern scien‘ists. Tbe oongr: gation, with 
scarcely an exception, sustained their minister, and the 
name of the dissatisfied member was on Sunday dropped, 
from the roil of toe caurch at bis own request. 

THE WEST. 

—The Congregational Church at Akron, Onio, bas just been 
damaged by fire to the amount of $5,000. 

—Tbe Rev. A. F. Mason, of Wasbirgton, D. C., bas been 
called to the First Bapriet Church in Milwaukee. 

--The receipts of the [liinois Home Missionary Society are 
thus tar $8,000 in excees of (hose fur the corresponding period 
last year. 

—The High Street Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
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has raised over $10,000 for the purpose of remodeling its 
churen edifice. 

The Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of Danville, Ky., bas teen 
called to the pastorate of the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Cincionati. 

—Tne Kev. J. M assistant minister of the St. 
James Episcopal Church in Chicago, bas gone South fore 
few months on account of impaired health. 

-The annual convention of the Minn«sota Y. M. C. A. was 
beld at Mankato, February 8th. Delay of trains by reason of 
reavy snows prevented @ tull atienda: ce Reports c:me 
from some of toe iarger towns of a year of proeperity and 
succ 8s’ul work. 
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--The Kev. Philarder Taylor, one of the oldest Buptist 
ministers in Illinois, died February 5:b, wt the age of 
eigh'y. He bed been in the State since 1844, was well kLown 


aud bigbly esteem+d. 

—Tne Cnicazo Germans are 
temp rance movem-nt. The first temperance mecting «ver 
beia among them was held recently in one of their churcaes 
and was addressed by their bisnop. 

—Dr. E. P. Goodwin, pastur of the First Congregational 
Corea in Chicago, is reported to have rec: ived a call to suc- 
ceed Dr. A. L. Sione as pas oc of toe First Congregational 
Church of pao Francisco. It is not probable that he will 
accept. 

-The quarterly meeting of the Friends’ in Chicago and 
vicinity bas just been hela in the Coicayo “ Mee’'ing House.” 
Tue meeting wes one of unusual interest. Toe city m: m- 
bership is about 130, the Suoday attendance 
about 80. 

—Quite ao earnest ¢ffort is being made in St. Louis to en- 
force tbe law which requires all places of amusement to be 
closed on Surdsy. A public meeiog, largely attended by 
leading cilizens, was oeld Suoday afternoon to consider what 
ia best 'o be oune. 

—There are rumors tbat 


becoming interested in the 


average 


the Presbyterian Theological 
Semipary of tbe Nortcwes: and either the First or second 
Presbyterian Courch, whose puipits are both vacant, are 
wolog to uvite in extending an invitation to Dr. John Halil 
to come to Coicago. 

—The Rev. J. M. Caldwell, pastor of the Western Avenue 
Methodist Courcn, Coicago, bas received a call to the pastor- 
ace of toe Chestnut Metuodist Churcb, of Portland, Me. The 
call to tnis, one of the leading congregations of the Pine- 
Tree State, will probabiy be eccepted. 

—The Chicago Ministers’ Uniou (Congregational) recently 
heldits reguiar montbly meeting at the Matteson House, 
Toe Rev. 8. J. Humphrey, D.D., read an admirabie paper, 
reviewing Uniborn’s “ Conflict of Christianity with Heath- 
enisin.’’ The discussion and the supper tha: foliowed were 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

—The average attendance at the Sunday-school in Mr. 
Moody's Chicago Avenue Courch was, duriog che last year, 
1,306; the largest single aitenaance, 1,003; toe smal: si, 747. 
Tois school and church were Lever more prosperous than 
now. They are reuchiug a Class of peopie tuat would uot 
Otberwise attend religious service. 

—The Rey. M. D. Tenney bas organized a Co: gregational 
c.urco of thirteen memoers, ali o. ads of fami ies, at Ulay 
Center, Kansas, aud tne organization was recoanized by & 
councti h la Jan. 16tu, the Rev. Mr. Teoney acting as mi der- 
aiorand the Key. George VU. vulakeasecribe. Seveu courches 
were luvited aud tive were Loe Rev. Usrus Jonn- 
sioa preaca- d ibe cCoogregationalism in Kunsas is 
io avery flourishing condition. 

—Twe Michipean Avenue Baptist Church, Coicago, ao ele- 
gant struciure, wi.o the en whieu 1 stood w. rte from 
$120,000 to $150 OOW, Was On Saturday uight total y destroyed 
by fire. itis geverully Lhougut tuat toe Gre was tue work of 
ao incenoiary. ‘This Chu: cu Bas tur years becn bDurdeved 
windeot, aod arraogements were in progress (o Luru Over 
toe property .o y whico could pay the debt and es- 
tabdliso a courco for toe muluiude. 

—Tae followiog subjects were discussed at the various 
ministers’ meetiugs in Cuicago on Monday: by cbe Baptists, 
*“Sunday-Scoool Work und Lenomisatiovai Growto iu Lii- 
nois;’* by the Metuoaists, “ Tue Use of tne Divine Word in 
Kvang lis'ic Work;’ by ibe Presd) teridus, au paper by Prof. 
L. J. Haisey, Coniainiog a restatement of toe Presvyterian 
views ou future pupisument, whieh be maintained was end- 
less. Toe Oongr:gatiooatiisis reviewed toe receaily pub- 
sisbed volume of Scotca Sermuns. 

—Toe Sabvaith Committee, appointed more than a year 
ago tos: e Woat could be done to secur tae better observ- 
aoce of Sunda: 10 Cuicago, bave nad the State aud municipal 
jaws on tne subject examined, printed and distrinuted. Tae 
Commitee is a s. rong one, and aitnouga inciined to go 
slow is thoroughly in earnest. Whatever measures they 
propose are Jikely to command pubiic approval. The Rev. 
Dr. Thomas, Independent Methoolst, and toe Rev. E. I. 
Galvin, Unitarian, preucned just Surday ou the Sunday 
question. The beer-driokers and socialisis are not likely to 
rob the city of its Sabbeto without a siruggie. 

—The daily prayer-meetings beld by the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Ualon in Lower Farwell Halil, Chicago, 
have of late been at ended by large num) rsarnd with most 
encoursgiog results. Prof. Foster, of Toron.o, a man of 
great eloquence, is still speaking every night in toe interests 
of temp.rance. Dr. Noble auswered Dr. Crosby's * Calm 
View of Temperance’ lust Sunday, svoving what ce con- 
sidered tbe unsou: doess of ibe Doc.or’s arguments and the 
ubtortunate tendencies uf bis positisns. Toe Congrega ional 
Winisters attheic Monday morniog meeting discuss d tae 
same subject, taking substantially tne views advyanocd in 
De. Nobie’s sermon. 
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—An English gent!eman offers to give $50,000 to endow a 
bisbopric in Nortoern Coinaif tne selection of the Bisaop can 
be vestea in the Archbisrop of Canterbury. 

—The Divinity Facuity of the Usiversity of Aberdeen has 
deciined to receive Dr. Cunningvam, of Cri: ff, as one 
General Assembiy's lecturers on the pastoral and homi 
training of st. dents, on account of »)8 connection wi 
“Sco ch Sermons,” whic» aré considered as rai iovalist 

—Dr. Angus, one of tne Engiisu revisers of the New 
ment, gives some in'eresting details of that work, wh 
cupied ten years. There were ten meetings each yea: 
meeting exteodiog to four days, a day mcacing abou: 
bours’ work, so ‘bat io ail the company, inits solleati 
pacity, scent 2,800 noure in the revision. Besides this, 
ever, every member of both the English and Amerioac 
mittees exhausted bis knowledge and critical ability 
conscientious labors, 
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MARY MAGDALENE. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

Mrs. Greenough has written a charming poem, sug- 
gested by her husband’s statue of Mary Magdalene at 
the Tomb. The story of the Magdalene, so pathetic in 
what we know of it, and so suggestive in what we do 
not know of it, has always been a favorite one with 
the artists. But there is no poem which has fitly 
treated it before, and, as one here reads the familiar 
story again, it is still with the eagerness, not to say the 
surprise which belongs to anew romance. The truth 
is that the new-born determination of the church to 
see what the life of Jesus really was—to treat him as 
brother of our brotherhood, and in truth very man— 
gives for the first time to autho's of faith and imagi- 
nation the opportunity as well as the wish to work out 
such tempting themes. Mrs. Greenough steps with 
reverence aud love into this fascinating garden, 
whose walks are almost untrodden as its blossoms are 
ungathered. Our own readers remember how vivid is 
her imagination and how light her pen. If they do 
not know that she is a poet, whether she write in 
prose or verse, the first two pages of this pretty book 
will teach them. 

The poem opens in the gorgeous house of Mary 
Magdalene at Jerusalem, as in the gayety of a ban- 
quet she is surrounded by admirers and companion . 
In the midst of the frivolous gossip of a gay party, a 
young Roman officer, named Probus, happens to speak 
of the Nazarene teacher: 

** The people thronged about him as he taught 
And listened stirless; while the slow tears ran 
Down many a rugged cheek, and women sobbed 
When he, uplifting both his arms, tbus cried: 
‘Ob, ye, my weary ones, behold your rest 
Lay down your burden; lay it on my neck, 

And I will bearit for you. Cast aside 
Your sins: learn love and holiness and peace.’ ”’ 

Quickened by what she learns, and in remorse for 
her wasted life, Mary Magdalene sends her mes- 
sengers to report to her when the Saviour will enter 
Jerusalem, and goes out to meet him. The poem fol- 
lows the sacred reserve of Scripture in giving no word 
of what passed between the Master and the penitent 
at their first interview. But all the imagination of the 
scene brings it vividly before the eye: 

“ And he saw! 
Jesus of Nazareth saw the Magdalene! 
The eyes that loved the beauty of the flowers 
Rested upon that flower-like face. His look, 
Piercing and puissant, clove that pearly breast 
And saw the struggling human soul within, 
That blindly yearned for purity and love. 
He saw her past; be knew her a8 she was, 
And a divine compassion stirred bis heart. 
A look of mornful pity gave response 
To her imploring eyes. So passed he on, 
And the great multitude closed round bis form, 
And folluwed him toward the city gate.” 

From that time she is new-born. Whatever devils 
had haunted her before were laid. One night she waits 
outside the house where Jesus and his companions 
are, and is just ready to leave her watch in dumb 
despair, 

“ When, rising softly, in rich blended tone 
Of buman pathos and of heaven-born might, 
A solemn canticle of prayer and praise 
Swelled on the midnight hush. . . . 
A peace profound, 
A lofty calm, a fervent joy instilled 
Tbroug? all ber being; and a strength undreamed, 
Mighty and peaceful, beld her soul within 
Its clasp maj stic; whicb upon her breathed, 
Compassionate, a tenderness divine. 





Solemn and bright the golden moon shone down, 
And from the starry depths a spli ndor gleamed 
Like dis ant waving of celestial wings, 

As to the alien shelter of her home, 

Her wandering soul inrobed with beavenly light, 
The Magdalene, Christ's miracle, returned.” 

Then, in words which scarcely vary from the familiar 
words of Scripture, there is told the story of the 
broken box of ointment, of the crucifixion and of the 
resurrection, and the little poem closes with these 
lines : 

** And she fulfilled that sacred last behest. 
His messenger, appeisted to proclaim 
His resurrection to the waiting world, 
She bore unto the sad, remorseful band 
Of those who bad forsaken him, their Lord, 
His greetings of forgiving love sublime, 
E’er he ascended to his God and theirs: 
And then we know no more. We know but this, 
When Jesus Christ was risen from the dead 
He first appeared to Mary Magdalene.” 

We can hardly conceive that any young person 
should read this charming poem without a new sense 
of the reality of the Saviour’s power, as well as of the 
tenderness of his life. It is a book that will be prized 
in many a life as giving new suggestion of what it 
was when he forgave sin, and how it is that he 
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strengthens purpose and quickens life. It is a book 
to be given as a precious gift, when one seeks to 
make the life of lives a reality. If sermons could 
have such power, it would be well for preachers to 
carry more poetry and imagination into their sermons. 


SCHLIEMANN’S “ ILIOS.” } 

There has been a notable revival within the past 
twenty years of the scholarly discussions and contro- 
versies over the Homeric story of Troy. The spirit 
of universal inquiry which has become excited in our 
age has once more aroused the interesting questions 
rooted in that story, to the great benefit, to say 
the least, of antiquarian and historic curiosity. 
Minds of the highest inquisitive calibre and enter- 
prises of the most enlightened and scarching char- 
acter have greatly aided in bringing about what 
now seems a fairly satisfactory issue of the prob- 
lem sought to be solved. Was the ‘‘Iliad” the 
productsimply of a grand and heroic imagination? 
Or was it founded upon the traditions, perhaps the 
historical data, which found their way to Homer’s ears? 
If the latter, where was Troy ?—what its civilization, 
what its significance in the march of human events, 
and at what date was it besieged by Agamemnon and 
his fellow heroes? The subject has been attacked on 
all sides with enthusiastic vigor.. The truth has been 
sought alike in the internal evidences betrayed by 
the great epic itself, philosophic comparisons of its 
suggestious and relations with historically known 
civilizations elsewhere, by philological research into 
the peculiarities of its expressions and even the forma- 
tion of its words; and by reasonings laboriously ap- 
plied to the fixing, from the epic itself, the date at 
which the events narrated—if they took place at all— 
occurred. These more or less speculative scrutinies 
have been supplemented by actual archeological re- 
search, and by discoveries on the part of Dr. Schlie- 
mann which, it is not to be denied, are wonderful in 
their palpable results and their corroborative signifi- 
cance. 

Before Dr. Schliemann began his gigantic and inde- 
fatigable work, indeed, it had become a pretty well 
established conclusion that the Homeric story was the 
epic embodiment and embalming of the not distant 
tradition of an actual historical occurrence. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his ‘‘ Juventus Mundi,” had succeeded 
in proving to most minds that the siege of Troy took 
place so near Homer’s time, that the poet might easily 
have learned its details with tolerable accuracy by 
their passage from mouth to mouth through a few 
generations. It seems to be settled that Homer had, 
as a basis of his grand conception, a true story of love 
and elopement, of which a Trojan prince, whom he 
calls Paris, was the hero, and a Lacedemonian Queen, 
Helen, the wife of King Menelaus, was the heroine. 
Paris, visiting the Lacedemonian Count, fell in love 
with Helen, fled with her, and took her to Troy. There- 
upon Menelaus prepared an expedition, and with his 
brother Agamemnon, of Mycene, and other Greek 
warriors, set sail to besiege and destroy Trcy, recover 
Helen, and accomplish his vengeance. After a long 
siege, the city was taken, fired, and reduced to ruins. 
Such is the brief and simple outline of the story, which 
was alike Homer’s framework, and which it now seems 
probable was the resemblance at least of events 
which actually took place. 

This conclusion arrived at, the next natural problem 
was, Whereabouts was Troy? The ruins of no such 
city were known in the Troad, that part of Asia Minor 
where Homer had tixed the scene. The superficial re- 
searches of archeologists so far had failed to discover 
its traces; yet there was ample reason to conjecture 
that Troy stood somewhere on the plain south of the 
Dardanelles, and but a short distance inland from the 
Mediterranean. Various spots here and there on the 
plain had been pitched upon by searchers as presuma- 
bly the site of old Troy. For a long time there was a 
strong tendency among archeologists to settle upon a 
rocky height at the southern extremity of the plain, 
called Bounarbashi, as the probable place. But sixty 
years ago an acute Scotchman, Mr. Maclaren, made 
investigations which not only satisfied his own mind, 
but put arguments at his service which enabled him to 
satisfy many other interested minds that the topo- 
graphy of the plain showed that Troy must have stood 
on or near one of the hills which, in a group, are 
called Hissarlik. Maclaren was later confirmed by 
scholars like Grote, Brawn and Echenbrecher in his 
conclusions. 

Dr. Schliemann, a native of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
who had been deeply interested from boyhood in the 
Trojan story, and who had married a very accom- 
plished and energetic wife of Greek birth, resolved to 
devote all his time and resources to solving the prob- 
lem of the site of Troy, and to the discovery of the 
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remains of the ancient city. His first task was to sift 
the evidence of previous investigators as to the loca- 
tion; and it was not long before he came to the con- 
clusion that Hissarlik was, in all probability, the true 
site, and that that must be the scene of his labors. 
Accompanied by his wife, supplied with authority from 
the Sultan’s government (through the interposition 
of the United States Minister, Mr. MacVeagh), and 
provided with a body of laborers and implements, he 
began his excavations at Hissarlik in the autumn of 
1871. The results of these excavations, carried on 
amid many obstacles and difficulties through several 
years, fully justified the attempt, and revealed at last 
what must be regarded as the veritable remains of a 
true and historic Troy. The story of these wonderful 
results is told, with very full illustrations, maps and 
other accessories, in the beautiful volume before us, 
One of the most curious facts revealed is that no less 
than seven cities were found by Dr. Schliemann 
to have been built on this site, one directly upon 
the ruins of another. He dug through the ruins 
of no less than four extinct cities, before coming to 
that which he regards, and fairly proves to be the 
Homeric ‘‘Ilios,” or Troy ; and underneath this 
were two more ruined cities. The excavations of this 
were carried to a successful conclusion. They not 
only revealed a city which, small indeed compared 
with the great fortress towns of Europe, nevertheless 
was adorned by many noble edifices, fine architectural 
monuments, and rich sculptural adornments, but 
many treasures and relics of metal as well as anti- 
quarian value. Dr. Schliemann, following closely 
the Homeric tradition, allowed his imagination a 
somewhat broad sweep. He claims to have found the 
citadel where Priam watched the battles between Hec- 
tor, Achilles, and the other heroes, the gate through 
which the King fled, and indeed the very diadem of 
Troy, which was dropped in the hasty flight. Jars, 
cups, amulets, bracelets, rings, diadems, shields, caul- 
drons, vases, lances, axes, some of gold and some 
of copper and bronze, were turned up by the spades in 
glittering profusion. Thus came gradually to light 
what was, in all probability, the very Troy that Homer 
described, and that, with little question, Homer him- 
self knew. Even if we throw aside the Homeric tra- 
dition altogether, however, the discoveries of Dr. 
Schliemann at Hissarlik were of the utmost value to 
archeological science. They confirm, in so far as they 
go, the four-fold classification of the prehistoric ages, 
already settled upon by archeologists. 

The work of Dr. Schliemann must be taken as a 
whole, and in a single view, in order to estimate its 
value as proving not only the existence of Troy, but 
the truth of the main outline of the story of the Iliad. 
In a volume hitherto published we have his descrip- 
tion of his investigations at Mycene, in Greece, the 
seat of Agamemnon’s residence and empire. Here he 
was able to reveal confirmations of the Homeric story 
from the Greek side ; remains, relics, and memorials 
which tally with the Trojan discoveries, and fit with 
the ripe theories upon which Dr. Schliemann started 
out. He found at Mycenz the supposed tombs of 
Agamemnon and of Clytemnestra, and even brought 
forth a skull which he had the courage to infer to be 
that of the heroic ‘‘ king of men” himself. 

The present volume, “ Ilios,” is in externals in every 
way worthy of the work it records and the import- 
ance of the subject to which it is devoted. It is sup- 
plied with twelve hundred illustrations and such 
maps and charts as serve to make clear all the descrip- 
tions of the text. An appendix contains a number of 
essays relating to different aspects of the main sub- 
jects, by various eminent scholars. The style in 
which Dr. Schliemann presents the grand results of 
his investigations is simple, straightforward, and al- 
most aridly plain. Here at least we find few traces 
of the enthusiasm and imagination which inspired him 
to his work. It is, on the whole, a wonderful book; 
one which cannot fail to be read with absorbing inter- 
est, whether the reader yields tu the author’s strong 
convictions or not. 


Talks about Jesus. By M. J. Savage. (Boston: George 
H. Ellis.) This book treats its theme somewhat more suc- 
cessfully than that by the same author entitled ‘* Morals 
of Evolution,” lately noticed in these columns, inasmuch 
as its great subject is concrete and personal, and suscepti- 
ble of an-historical handling. The attempt of the book is in 
this line, but with many long excursions out of the field of 
history into that of theological debate and of dogmatic 
assertion. To these, of course, there could be no objection 
if they were not so interwoven with the professedly his- 
torical treatment as to make the whole effect unbistorical, 
and to that extent misleading. This misleading influence, 
which we deem not intentional, but as due to the author’s 
insatiable appetite for a criticism that shall ravage what- 
ever it treats, is further heightened by a repeated bring- 
ing into the discussion matters hardly relevant, and cer- 
tainly prejudicial to fairness of consideration. From the 
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emerged from paganism, from fables of the dark ages still 
accredited by the Latin or by the Eastern church, from the 
standards set up by bigotry in days happily now past, 
doctrines and statements are brought forth, not indeed to 
be charged upon the hated ‘‘ orthodoxy”’ of to-day, but to 
be set as parallels to it, illustrating its monstrosity, and in 
their decadence prefiguring its doom. The book, de- 
structive in its criticism, is ingeniously constructive in 1ts 
consideration of Jesus. It shows goodimaginative power 
—dealing with the Christ, the ‘‘ Light of the World,” 
somewhat as the fascinating Arnold with the Buddha, the 
‘‘ Light of Asia.”” Weare not sure that it is not as his 

torical a work as the latter. It makes a Jesus; and it ad- 
justs him to this nineteenth century which knows man 
mainly as one term in an ascending animal series, and 
which claims little that it calls knowledge about God or 
the eternal life. Such a Jesus is a fine and difficult piece 
of spiritual or rather social sculpture; such a life might 
be a poem; yet since this author was not writing poetry, 
he should not have taken so large license. His Jesus is an 
evolution out of the crude type which he finds in the only 
authentic historical record, the New Testament. In con- 
structing this highly artistic and well-imagined personage, 
he corrects certain ancient historians—to wit, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke—showing what they ought to have 
seen about Jesus, and recording what they ought 
to have recorded about him. The apostles John 
and Paul he will not even condescend to correct; 
he simply refuses them any entrance as witnesses 
in the case. Then—and this certainly has not, like 
many things in the book, the charm of novelty —he intro- 
duces a very able special pleader, David Hume, to show 
that where the three spared witnesses assert or imply any- 
thing miraculous about Jesus in his birth or work or res- 
urrection, they are deluded, or must in some way be iu 
error, since, as is well known, a miracle is incapable of 
evicence that shall prove it toa rational mind. Through 
the whole record of Christ he carries this simple line of 
historical investigation, involving, as will be seen, nothing 
new in fact, principle or argument, but making many 
strangely unqualified assertions and many impressive and 
forcible applications, in a style much more clear and ex- 
act than that of his former work above mentioned. In 
readi g the book we bave been impressed anew with the 
superhuman digoity and beauty of Jesus Christ, finding 
them capable of shining through such smoke of controver- 
sy, and of lingering even after such mutilation and histor- 
ical disintegration. Moreover, the whole unfriendly criti- 
cism may have some serviceableness at certain points in 
weakening the hold of mechanical, unvital systems of 
dcctrine upon the church; though in its lack of Christian 
vitality its service may practically avail nothing. We 
are glad to believe that the author, with us, prizes such 
Christ as he has left. His writing, we scarcely need say, 
is not intentionally against Jesus, but, as he claims, against 
‘‘orthodoxy’’ which has distorted Jesus. On this point 
we have two things to say: first, a great taik about ‘‘or- 
thodoxy” were better so entitled than sent forth as ‘‘ Talks 
about Jesus ;’’ secondly, our author, and authors on the 
side opposite him as well, will further truth and honor 
Christ but little by bitter partisan attacks on their re- 
spective opponents. We had hoped that the day for such 
style of warfare had passed or was almost gone, when, lo! 
here is this author, whose gifts (and purposes, we trust) fit 
him for good work ip the world, rusbing into the same 
fierce bigotry and sweeping denunciation which Calvin or 
Servetus might have thought fit argument in their day, 
and which the Inquisition illustrated with pictures of hor- 
ror and gloom. As to ‘orthodoxy,’’ which this book 
holds up to such execration and contempt, we have not 
the least interest in defending it; this author may know 
what it is, but we have no exact knowledge of anything 
by that name; whatever it may be, we luy no claim to it, 
finding ourselves happy enough in being Christian, and, 
specifically, under that general head, in being believers iu 
the infinite grace of God through Christ to sinners, But 
we must say that the term ‘orthodoxy,’ as this author 
uses it, is liable to be adjudged by careful critics a pro- 
vincialism in literature, a vulgarism in language, and a 
mistake in discussion. 

In Christo ; or, The Monogram of St. Paul. By J. R. 
Macduff, D. D. (New York: Carter and Brothers.) The 
devout spirit of this book is altogether to be commended. 
The name of Christ rings through its pages as with the 
vibrations of heavenly bells, and his personality and 
presence are as ointment poured forth. These command- 
ing features make it possible for the book to be good not- 
withstan‘ing some grave defects. The style is highly rhe- 
torical; the thought 1s run into a mold of formal theology; 
and these two characteristics make it a good specimen of a 
sermonizing mode now happily beginning to pass away. 
The work is framed upon a word—the preposition IN: this 
must excuse what sometimes seems mechanical and ver- 
bose in the treatment—%in insistence on verbal analogies, 
a reliance on verbal illustration of truths so great that they 
might well be left to illuminate both themselves and their 
words, a tendency to doctrinal and devotional platitude. 
The theology is ancient and of the kind known as *‘ strong,” 
and is very good of its kind. The notable catch-words are 
not wanting: the reader may be sure that he is walking in 
the orthodox path. If multitudes of souls need such the- 
ology, as it is plain that multitudes think they do, then it 
is good that they should take it as here supplied in the 
form of devout sentiment. This book is a fine illustration 
of the Pauline tinge which the modern church has given 
to its theology—the tinge of the apostle rather than his 
whole apostolic fiber and color. The forms of divine truth 
to which be rose through intense feeling, aud with which 
he dealt in rapid, powerful touches, are handled in a mood 
of cool, logical dogmatism, are taken as framework for 





showy rbetorical garlanding, and are then put to their last 
and highest use in developing a subjective emotion in which 
is the echo of his words and the tinge of his feeling, but not 
bis spiritual action and power. Ona point of style, we 
beg to suggest that the relative ‘“‘which” is too much 
omitted by even good writers such as this author. He 
even quotes the apostle Paul thus (Gal. ii., 20): ‘‘ The life I 
now live in the flesh.” The authorized version is, ‘*The life 
which I now live in the flesh.’’ We doubt both the gramma- 
tical construction and the force of this common omission of 
the relative. The volume is excellent in mechanical execu 

tion; but the ungraceful fashion of some publishers in fac- 
ing the title-page with a page of advertisements, in this case 
lowers the whole grade of the book. Asa specimen of 
some of the excellences of this work, we call attention to 
a brief and clear and therefore instructive and valuable 
exposition of Gnosticism and of its view of the Christ, 
found in part xxiii., ‘‘Complete in Christ.’’ The myste- 
rious old philosophy, recurring in our day, yet so difficult 
of popular explanation, is here admirably set forth. 


The Life of Cicero. By Anthony Trollope. (Harper & 
Brothers.) These volumes*are entertaining, but they 
can hardly be regarded as a valuable addition to bio- 
graphical literature. Mr. Trollope’s training has not been 
such as to qualify bim to sketch with bold and vigorous 
hand a character so contradictory as that of Cicero’s or a 
career so full of vicissitudes, so rich in large public op 
portunities. The study of English life, to the milder 
phases of which Mr. Trollope has devoted himself, is not 
the best preparation for the writing of the biography of 
such aman. In fact, Mr. Trollope’s very style seems to 
have degenerated in the effort and has become confused, 
indirect and tiresome. The volumes are not without in- 
terest, however, for the work is written in a distinctly 
sympathetic key, aiming to present a phase of Cicero’s 
character which Mr. Trollope thinks was not duly empha- 
sized in Mr. Forsyth’s life of the Roman statesman, and 
to correct the unfavorable impression produced by Mr. 
Froude's strong portraiture of Cicero in his recent ‘ Life 
of Cesar.” The public services and work of Cicero are, to 
a certain extent, slighted, while emphasis is laid upon his 
personal and private life. Mr. Trollope endeavors to dis- 
prove the charges of insincerity and cowardice popularly 
brought against Cicero, and to show that in the qualities 
of humanity, sympathy and affection he was far in ad- 
vance of hisrace. The work is gossipy,and contains a 
good deal that throws light upon the familiar, every-day 
life of a prominent manin Roman society, but it can 
hardly be said to present any new facts or to add measur- 
ably to the information already possessed concerning 
the character and career of the Roman orator. 

The Loyal Ronins. An Historical Romance from the 
Japanese of Tamenaga Shunsui. Shiaichiro Saito and 
Edward Greey, translators. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) This 
is probably the most successful attempt that has ever been 
made to put a Japanese romance into the bands of English 
readiog people. The story is a Japanese classic, and has 
been translated before, but never so thoroughly with 
reference to differences in customs and manners as now. 
It is a very picturesque portrayal of the old feudal system 
which was so hignly developed and so long maintained in 
Japan. Forty seven retainers of a Japanese nobleman, 
who has been affronted by an upstart official, drew tueir 
swords upon the latter within the sacred limits of the im- 
perial palace, and were sentenced, by way of penalty, to 
commit hari-kari. These doomed transgressors of the law 
concoct a conspiracy and carry it out, although the penalty 
of success is the execution of the very sentence whicb has 
been pronounced upon them. The enterprise is per 
sisted in, and ends in a common sacrificial suicide. The 
author of the story is described as the founder of ‘* the 
modern school of Nihonese fiction and the Charles Dickens 
of Japan,” and the narrative is certainly not without ele- 
ments ot strong dramatic interest and pewer. 

Thirty Years. Being Poems, New and Old, By the au- 
thor of *‘Jonn Halifax, Gentleman.” (Houghton, M:fflin 
& Co.) Mrs. Craik long ago won a place for berself in 
unvumbered English homes from which the rapialy in- 
creasing brood of novelists bave not been able to dislodge 
her. It cannot be said that ber views of life are very pro- 
found or very original, nor can any marked dramatic 
power be claimed for her; but in the treatment of domes- 
tic affections and in the portrayal of the life that is cen- 
tered in and inspired by love she is pre-eminent for 
strength, variety and purity. Tne same qualities which 
characterize her prose are present in these poems. Few 
of them are likely to find a permanent place in our liter- 
ature, although some of them are worthy of preservation; 
but they are written along the range of the common ex- 
perience of men and women in the trials and sorrows and 
victories of life. They portray some of the purest and ten- 
derest emotions with quick and felicitous touch, and their 
elevation of tone, their sweetness and trueness, commend 
them to all who believe with Mrs. Craik that out of the 
affections flows the deepest and truest life. 


Sermons by the Monday Club. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) This, the sixth series of these discourses, 
deals with the International Sunday-School Lessons for 
1881. There are forty-four discourses, by eighteen con- 
tributors; and while these discourses are naturally of va- 
rious degrees of fitness and force, it is safe to say that 
there are none in the number which have not helpfulness 
for the object in view. Without aiming at critical expo- 
sition, they set forth practical lessons, justifying their 
name of sermons. The spir:t of the volume is one of fer- 
vor and faith. The intruductory essay, on “The Rela- 
tion of the Bible to Science,” by the Rev. George F. 
Wright, is a truly valuable, because brief and popular, 
treatment ef some of the enief difficulties new felt by 





many minds. The successive annual volumes in this 
course have not failed to find appreciative readers, and 
this volume is worthy to stand with them. 


The Choice of Books, By Chas. F Richardson. (Amer- 
ican Book Exchange.) Mr. Richardson has given us, un 
der eighteen different headings, such as ** 'he Motive of 
Reading,” ‘‘ What Books to Read,” “* Use of Note-Books,” 
“The Art of Skipping,” etc., some excellent advice in very 
concise form, and has culled from the minds of many of 
the b- st authorities opinions to substantiate his own views. 
The book is neat, of pocketable size, and contains an au- 
thors’ index in addition to an index of citations. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Froude is called a “ color-blind” historian. 

--It is said that Mr. J. W. Cross is going to prepare a 
biography of his wife, George Eliot. 

—The municipality of Besangon has voted to puta tablet 
on the front of the house in which Victor Hugo was born. 

—A volume of ** Arabian Poetry for English Readers ” 
has been published by Triibner & Son, edited by Mr. 
Clowston. 

—Eldredge & Bro. are shortly to publish a volume of 
‘Intermediate Lessons in Natural Philosophy,” by E. J. 
Houston, A. M. 

—Boston is having its fill of lectures on literature. Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson has just made its cup run over with 
a lecture on Chaucer. 

—A full notice of all the catalogues of the seedsmen, 
nurserymen and florists will be found in our Farm and 
Garden columns this week. 

—An Epitome of Literature,” by Mrs. F.C. Henderson, 
isa forthcoming book at J. B. Lippincott’s. The title is 
indefinite. Does it mean all literature ? 

—The London “ Bookseller” has begun ‘‘ Some Fr-nch 
Bibliographers,” which will prove, we think, not only in- 
teresting but valuable to all students of books as books. 

—Any one who bas read"Miss Ingelow’s “‘ Off the Skel- 
ligs” or ‘‘ Sarah de Berenger” will not find it hard to guess 
the authorship of the new no-name volume, *‘ Don John.” 

—Oscar Wilde is the name of a handsome boy of poeti- 
cal possibilities who is just now astonishing the natives of 
London. Who knows but he is another Keats or Shelley ? 

—George H. Ellis, cf Boston, published last week Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe’s new book, ‘“*The Duties of 
Women,’’a series of lectures lately delivered by her in 
London. They are capital. 

—Bentley & Son, of London, have published a new and 
complete edition of the works of Jane Austen in six 
crown 8vo volumes, at six shillings each. This is an 
author whom it is well to read. 

—By way of a pendant to Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of 
the Crimean War,” we are to have a volumeof * Extracts 
from the Diary of the late Lord George Paget,’’ who was 
a cavalry officer at Inkerman. 

—Mr. G. P. Lathrop, of Boston, has just lost his only 
son, Francis Hawthorne, a little boy of four years. The 
event has required a postponement of Mr. Lathrop’s Low- 
ell Institute lectures on ‘‘ Color.” 

—The author of ‘The First Violin’? has begun a new 
story called ‘‘ Kith and Kin” in “* Temple Bar,” an Eng- 
lish magazine. Henry Holt & Co. will doubtless shortly 
give it to us in their ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series.”’ 

—Those who know say that Lord Beaconsfield has an- 
other finished novel laid away in his desk, ready to be 
produced when the interest in ‘‘ Endymion” begins to 
grow a little cold. One political novel a year, he says, is 
enough. 

—Appletons’ ‘‘Picturesque America” is to be reproduced 
in England by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., and a repro- 
duction it deserves. Our English cousins will be surprised 
when they find how much of Switzerland we have on this 
side the sea. 

—The forthcoming two volumes of the Prince Metter- 
nich’s Memoirs will advance from the battle of Waterloo 
to the Eastern war of 1829. They are translated by 
Mrs. Alexander Napier, and will be published immediately 
by Bentley & Son. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce among their pub- 
lications ‘‘The Gospel History, a complete narrative 
woven from the text of the four Evangelists, with notes 
original and selected, prepared by James R. Gilmore, as- 
sisted by Lyman Abbott. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published ‘‘ Pearls 
of Thought, ’ a collection of short and pungent sentences 
gathered by M. M. Ballou out of a wide course of reading. 
The only difficulty with books of this sort is that what is 
one man’s pearl is another man’s pebble. 

—The price of that invaluable work. the American edi- 
tion of Smith’s ‘“‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” has been re- 
duced from $26 to $20, a fact which ought to be a boon to 
a very large number ef people. The library where this 
work is not is a room without a light. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. are the publishers. 

—Forthcoming religious and theological works in Eng- 
land are a translation of Bonaventure’s ‘‘ Meditations on 
the Life of Christ,”’ by one of the Clewer Fathers; a “ His- 
tory of the Church of Christin England,”’ from the earliest 
to the present times, by the Rev. A.C Jennings; and**A 
Church History of the Council of Nice,” by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

—Dr. William Smith's series of dictionaries, the name 
of which is so familiar wherever the English language is 
read and written, have grown into quite a library by 
themselves. There are five dictionaries of the Bible and 
of Christianity, aggregating ten or more volumes; six 
classical dictionaries, in some nine volumes; and four 
Latin dietionaries, in as many more. Surely his has been 
a good life work, even of editing. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—It isn’t so easy to consolidate after all. 

—Universal suffrage is being agitated 
in Italy. 

—tThe recent ice flood did great damage 
on the Potomac. 

--There is talk of another Arctic ex- 
pedition in England. 

—All the Spanish foreign ministers have 
been asked to resign. 

—An International Monetary Confer- 
ence will be held some time this year in 
Paris. 

—Ice- boat racing has been the feature 
of life on the Hudson River during last 
week. 

—The importation of American salted 
pork, bacon and ham is officially prohibited 
in France. 

—The political press having made up 
the Cabinet is now busily engaged in pre- 
paring the inaugural. 

—The ‘‘ Tribune” has been hunting up 
Sixth Avenue ghosts lately, and finding 
them pretty substantial. 

—Henri Lezeret, the French explorer, 
and all his company, have been murdered 
by the Gallas tribes in Africa. 

—Wouldn’t it be just as well to let these 
Rugby Colonists demonstrate the success 
or failure of their colony themselves ! 

—The American Watch Company, of 
Waltham, Mass., has received the highest 
award at the Melbourne Exposition. 

—The verdict of $30,000 damages against 
the Elevated Railroad has been affirmed by 
the General Term of the Supreme Court. 

—There was an interesting meeting of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
at Association Hall in this city, February 
15th. 

—In Oregon the liquor drinker takes 
out the license, and not the liquor seller. 
It would be a good idea to combine both 
systems. 

—The Hon. Fernando Wood, so long and 
intimately connected with the politics of 
this city, died at Hot Springs, Kansas, 
February 13th. 

—Gen. Roberts, for his services in get- 
ting the English safely out of Afghanistan, 
has been presented with the freedom of 
the city of London. 

—-William E. Dodge and others have 
formed a steamship company to carry on 
business between New York, Madeira, and 
the west coast of Africa. 

—Buffalo was shocked by the fall of the 
arched roof of the old New York Central 
depot in Exchange Street, February 8th. 
A number of lives were lost. 

—The steamship Bohemia ran on to the 
Irish coast on the night of the 6th inst., 
in a dense fog, and was totally destroyed. 
Thirty five lives were lost in the disaster. 

—Mr. John A. Young, one of the numer- 
ous sons of the late Mormon prophet, has 
been arrested, and will be tried on a 
charge of bigamy in the State of Colorado. 

—Senator David Davis is not only the 
largest man in the Senate, but is one of the 
wealthiest land owners in Central Illinois. 
His judicial dignity has a comfortable 
background of $2,000,000. 

—Mr. Springer, having consented to 
allow the Constitution to have its own way, 
Gen. Garfield and Mr. Arthur have been 
formally declared elected President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 

—Northampton, Mass., gets the magnifi- 
cent gift of $220,000 to support a public 
library, $50,000 for a building, an income 
of $20,000 for its maintenance, and an 
income of $50,000 for books, by the will 
of Judge Charles E. Forbes. 

—The three per cent. Funding Bill has 
passed the Senate, and is now awaiting 
the action of the President. A number of 
the New York banks have already sur- 
rendered part of their circulation in 
anticipation of its effect. 

—The only hopeful feature of the Sen- 
atorial struggle at Harrisburgh is the 
evidence which it affords that Pennsyl- 
vania is no longer under the thumb of the 
Cameron family, and that some sort of 
political independence is beginning to as- 
sert itself. 

—OCollege dinners are the order of the 
day. The Amherst Alumni of New York 


dined at Delmonico’s last Friday evening. 
Speeches were made by President Seelye, 
Dr. Hitchcock and others, and the Am- 
herst Quartette, whose popularity is likely 
to give it a national reputation, furnished 
the music of the occasion. 

—There is a Bread Reform League in 
London, which on Friday, Dec. 17th, held 
one of its meetings in Egyptian Hall. The 
Lord Mayor presided, and said he was 
pleased to devote his official residence to 
such an object. In a paper on the prin- 
ciples of bread reform it was affirmed 
that under sanitary disadvantages children 
could not grow up strong and healthy on 
ordinary wheat bread. The statement has 
been made on high authority that bread 
made of white wheat flour cannot sustain 
life for ninety days. According to what is 
called ‘‘ Dr. Morfit’s Process,” the bread is 
made of pure wheat meal which has been 
prepared in a fine granular form, the outer 
cuticle of the wheat alone being removed. 
In ordinary brown bread this is retained in 
addition to the other coatings. It is the 
former which give the loaves when baked 
a rough exterior. Bread made of this 
wheat meal according to the Morfit pro- 
cess is said to contain a third more starch 
and two hundred per cent. more of phos- 
patic salts than that made of ordinary 
flour. Within a few weeks it has been ap- 
plied for by one hundred and forty shops, 
and had a weekly sale of fifteen thousand 
quarter loaves. The League condemns the 
use of chemical baking powders, and al- 
lows no one to be a member who is in- 
terested in milling or baking. 
ble that here is something which some re- 
former and philanthropist on this side of 
the water will do well to look into. 


It is possi- 





THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST’S RE- 
PORT ON BAKING POWDERS. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

The recent publication of the report, giv- 
ing the comparative merits of various Bak- 
ing Powders, according to tests made by 
the Government Chemist, bas induced some 
of the manufacturers of brands whose infe- 
riority was thus brou:bt to light to resort 
to various means avd publications in erder 
to rid th mselves of the results.of that un- 
favorable exposition of their ioferiority. 

That the public may fully understand the 
matter, and to avoid any misconception 
arising out of statements of our competitors 
seeking to break the force of the report, I 
herewith subjoin tbe main pert of the re- 
port, in which the comparative values are 
correctly given. 

Dr. Love's tests were made to determine 
what brands are the most economical to 
use. And as their capacity lies in their 
leavening power, tests were directed solely 
to ascertain the available gas of each pow- 


der. 
Compara- 
Available Gas, tive 


Name of the Cubic inches. per Worth 


Baking Powders. 





each oz. Powder. per 

Pound 
“ Royal” (cream tartar powder) 127.4 50 cts. 
* Rumford's’’ (phosphate) freso 3225 48 = cte. 
*“Rumtord’s” (pnosphate) old.. 32.7 13 cis. 
* Hanfora’s None Suco”.... ... WZ16 47% cts 
WE. < hdeictnsuvagebucvon 170 46 cts. 
“Coarm’ (alum powder)........ 116.9 46 cts 
“ Amezon’’ (alum powder)...... 111.9 44 cts. 
“Cleveland's” (short w't % 0z.) 1108 43° cis. 
~~ —— b cmbet bel kemameoe 106.8 42 cts. 
we, 4 A eer er 1026 40 cta. 
“ Lewis's” condensed... ..« 98.2 8839 cts. 
“ Andrew's Peari’’.... W2 B6% c's. 
*Rlecket’s Porteot”.....:.....0. 92.5 36 cts. 


The Government Chemist also adds: ‘I 
regard all alum powders as very unwhole- 
some. Phosphate and tartaric acid pow- 
ders liberate their gas too freely in process 
of baking, or under varying climatic 
cbanges suffer deterioration.” 

It is proper to state that all the powders 
examined were from the open market, and 
that the original labels were in every case 
broken by Dr. Love himself. He also in- 
forms me that he himself purchased the can 
of Royal Baking Powder at the store of 
Park & Tilford. 

Ihave only to add that for 20 years the 
Royal Bakiug Powder has been before the 
public, and it is to-day the standard for 
purity and excellence almost the world 
over. Bevause of its intrinsic merit and by 
virtue of honorable enterprise, the Royal 
Baking Powder bas taken this rank, and I 
am therefore not surprised to find adven- 
turers in the business anxious to assume 
their preparations to be its equal. 

J. C. HoaGianp, 
Pres’t Royal Baking Powder Co. 





New York, Feb- 16, 1681. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Squuare, 
New York.’” Onaccepted articles will be re- 
corned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 





Business Department.—subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘* The 
Christian Union, New York City.”’ Subscrip- 
rions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Adve rtising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
‘ation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
iraft, money ord~r, or registered letter. Cur- 
cency sent unregistered is at the isk of th: 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
hree cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fieid street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99. Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth St 








Mount Union College, Ohio. 

Spring Term begins last of February, 1881: 
Summer Term begins May 5th, 1881; Fall 
Term begins last of next August. Students 
not taking a full course may choose any stud 
les, andenter any timeinaterm. Table or 
club board is $1.55 to $1.80 per week; self- 
board, including good rocm, $1.15 to $1.40 
per week; good board and furnished room, 
$250 to $3.25 per week. Tuition is but a 
trifle in any course of studies—ancient or 
modern Classica!, Scientific, Ph:losophical, 
Literary, Commercial, Normal, Instrumen- 
tal Music, Fine Art, or Preparatory. No 
incidental charges. All published prices are 
guaranteed. Methods of teaching, illustra- 
tive, logical, tnorough. Natural or speak- 
ing method of teaching German and Frencb. 
For new Catalogue, address Hon. Lewis 
Miller, Pres. [rustees, Akron. O,or O. N. 
Hartshorn, LL D.. Pres. Faculty, Mt. 
Union, or Alliance, Uhio. 





The Baby Organ. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company, the ex- 
cellence of whose work will not be ques- 
tioned, have succeeded in producing a smal! 
organ, yet having sufticient compass and 
ec+pacity for popular, sacred and secular 
music generally. which from simplified and 
compact construction, though made in the 
very best maoner from choice material, 
they can sell at $22.00. This style 1s popu 
larly known as the ‘‘ Baby Organ,” being 
toeir latest and smallest; but is 18 equally 
adapted to the use of adults. Mason & 
Hamlin now make more than one hun- 
dred styles of organs. 





Butterick’s Delinéator. 

The magazine which bears this name and 
which is issued by Messrs. E Butterick & 
Co., No. 555 Broadway, New York, isa 
compendium of useful information regard 
ing the fashions of the day. The plates are 
in the latest and best styles, and the direc- 
tions are plain and practical. Aided by its 
contents, every woman ought to be able to 
become her own dressmaker, or at least to 
gain some new ideas as to what is pleasing 
and tasteful in dress. 





The Brooklyn Furniture Co. 

Owing to the large increase in their busi- 
ness, the Brooklyn Furniture Co. have been 
obliged to make large alterations in their 
stores to increase their facilities for the 
spring. Tuey bave therefore decided to re- 
duce the prices on all goods during the im- 
provements now being made. A visit will 
doub*less pay our readers. See in another 
column the advertisement and picture of 
the president. 








BIGLOW & MAIN’S Newest Song Books 
for Sunday-Schools Include 


Hymn Service No, 2. ™sna'vinceut 


and Vincent 
$10 per 100 copies; 15 cents each by mail. 
Good as Gold » By Lowry and Doane. 
230 Songs; Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
A copy: in paper covers, sent on receipt o1 25 cents 
8 


aad 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
wt the Editorial Rooma of this paper will he 
wknowledged in ita earliest subsequent iasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vixing us of any omission in thia reapect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
im all cazes. 

Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y. 


“ Asphodel.”’ By Mrs. M. E. Braddon. (Frank- 
lin Square Library.) 

“Sunrise.” By William Black. 
Square Library.) 

“The Chinese; their Education, Philosophy 
and Letters.” By W. A. P. Martin. 

“Index to Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
Vol. 1. to LX., inclusive. By Chas. A. Durfee. 
“Anecdotes of Public Men.” Vol. If By 
John W. Forney. 

**Madame de Stael.”’ 2 vols. 
A new and very full biograpby. 


(Franklin 


By A. Stevens, 


Henry Hout & Co., Madison Square, New York. 


“Sister Augustine, an Old Catholic.” Trans- 
lated from Amalie Von Lasaulx. 
‘History of Modern Europe.” Vol. I. By C. 


A. Tyffe <A study of the conditions out of 
which the present condition of Europe has 
come. 

Tuos, WHITTAKER, Bible House, N. Y. 


** Morning, Noon and Night.” By the Rev. E. 
Garbett. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Society, 58 Reade St., 
BR. F. 


‘The Scent of Victory,” By M. E. Winslow 


Forps, Howarp & HuLBeRrt, 27 Park Place, N.Y. 

“Life and Letters of John Howard Ray- 
mond.” By bis Eldest Daughter. 

Cus. SCRIBNER’S Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
* Chaldean Account of Genesis.” 
Smith. 

‘Frederick the Great.” By F. W. Longman. 

“The Religions of China.’ By Jas. Leger. 

“The Schoolmaster’s Trial.” By A. Perry. 

INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York. 

“ London Illustrated News.” 

‘* London Graphic.” 

D. ApPLeton & Co., 1-5 Bond St., New York. 

“The Art of School Management.”’ By J. 
Baldwin. 

“Life and Her Children.”’ By A. B. Buckley. 
A charming study of the lower forms of life for 
cbildreno. 

“ The Power of Movement in Plants.” 
Darwin, 

Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

“* Under Life’s Key.” By Mary C. Hay. 

“Rob Roy.” By Walter Scott. 

“ Asphodel.”’ By Mrs. M. E. Braddon. 

“ The Sin of a Lifetime.” 

“The Leaden Casket.”” By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 


By George 


By C. 


T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phila. 
“The Black Venus.” By Adolphe Belot. 


J. B. Lirprnoort & Co., Phila. 

“Asgard and the Gods.” By W.S. W. Anson. 
A beautiful and valuable book for young read- 
ers. 

“A Village Commune.” By Ouida. 

** Persephone, and other Poems.” 
Willing. 

* Queenie’s Whims.” 

* Bells and Ringers.” 


By Mrs, C. 


By Rosa N. Carey. 
By Hawley Smart. 
HovuGutTox, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 

“Lhe Servant Girl Question.” By H. P. Spof- 
ford. 

** Pearls of Thought.’’ By M. M. Ballou. 

CONGREGATIONAL PUB. SOCIETY, Boston. 
“History of Congregationalism.”’ Vol. LV. 
By G. Punchard. 

HowARD GANNETT, Boston. 

“The Mosaic Record and Modern Sciences.” 

By L. T. Townsend. 
ROBERTS Bros., Boston. 

“Browsing among My Books.” By A. G. 

Woolson. A collection of short and entertain- 


ing papers. 
“Certain Men of Mark.” By George M. 
Towle. Brilhant studies of contemporaneous 


men, already noticed in our columns, 

2 Don John.” (No-Name Series.) 

written story. 

A. D. F. Ranpoups, 900 Broadway, New York 
* Presbyterian Book of Common Prayer.” 
“What Aileth Thee ?’ By A. Warner. 
“David Livingstone.”” By H. G. Adame. 

capital book for boys. 
Groree H. Exuis, Boston. 

“The Duties of Women.” By F. P. Cobbe. A 
suggestive book on the advance of women. 

MAcMILLAN & Co., 22 Bond 8t. 

“The English Poets.”" By T. H. Ward. Com 
pleting the series of volumes and forming the 
best seleciion of English poetry extant. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Manufacturer and Builder, Industrial 
News, Scribner's, Lippincot.’s, Atlantic, Penn 
Monthly, North American Review, Catholic 
World, Eclectic. 


A well 


A 


Music. 


_ “When the Dewdrops Brightly Glisten,’ Spear 
& Dehnhof, 717 Broadway, New York. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS, 





73 Randolph Street, | 9O Bass Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


“ The Missions of the Presbyterian Oburob,” 




















7 


Price, $3.5 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


NEW NOBILITY 


A STORY 





OF EUROPE AND 


AMERICA, 


By J: W. FORNEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN,’’ ETC., ETC 


This, the first novel by Colonel Forney, is likely to 
make a marked im»ression. It is remarkable for its 
varied sc2nes and characters, asa reflex of current 
turbulent opinion, for the range of interests and 
themes which it covers, for its picturesque and ani- 
mated style, and its stirring incidents 

Ready Feb. 25th 


all book- 
receipt of 


12mo, 
sellers, or 
price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, & 5 Bonn Street, New Yours. 


cloth. Price $1.50. For sale by 
sent by mail, post-paid, on 


NOW READY. 





THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


JOHN HOWARD RAYO 


The organizer and first President of VASSAR COL- 





LEGE. Edited by his ELDEST DAUGHTER. 744 pp., 
Svo. Steel Portrait. $2 50. 

One ot the most agreeable books to the eye 

that have recently come to our table . and 


the contents do no injustice 1o the comeliness of the 
dress in which they are presented."’—|Boston Cou 
rier. 

‘Prot. Raymond was one of the founders of Roch- 
egter Uiteoiens y, nali erary sense He was 
aiso instrum nial in the events whic h pre ceded the 
o: ganization of the University . He was, in 
deed, a very attractive compamon, as well as a 
successfull educator. The plan of the work is 
carr: d out by means of letters, those of Prof Rav- 
mond himeeclf or ot his trends Many of the latter 
were men of distinction whose com:nunicaiions 
wuuid be in themselves of value.—|Rochester Ex- 
press. 

‘Although of all literature biography has always 
possessed fewest attractions tor us, we contess to 
have spent more time cver this than over any other 
new hook that has come within our notice tor a long 
time : lis le. ters, written du'ing the period 
0 organization and arrangement of the | Vassar! Col- 
lege, possess a spec‘al interest, anc as we read them 
we realize more fully how much of the success ot 
the instiiution was due to his plans and foresight.” 
—| Poughkeepsie Eagle. 

* All thoughtful readers who love tolook imto the 
interior or noble lives, to learn the secret of succes<- 
ful men, to be retresh+d by contact with pure and 
lofty souls will enjoy ‘his record of a modest, unas- 
suming, but thoroagh!v efficient and admirable life.”’ 
—i Pittsbu: gh Telegraph. 


The Easiest Way in House- 
keeping and Cooking. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, recent Superintendent of 
the Raleigh (N.C.) Cooking School. 16mo, cloth, 
$l. 

A New England lady of education, exceptional 
clevernes<, and good sense, with full knowledge of 
her subject and aclear and lively style, Mrs. Camp- 
bell offers a boon in this littie dollar book to neither 
the very rich nor the very poor, but to the average 
family. Concise and systematic, in its 
hundreds of recipes and household directions will be 
foand minute and explicit information on every 
point. 


American 


READY NEXT WEEK! 
THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


A Continuous Narrative woven from the text of the 
Four Evangelists. With Notes, original and selected; 
Chronological Index ef Life of Ch-ist; Analytical 
Index of Texts and Topics. By JAMES R.GIL- 
MORE (Edmund Kirke) and the Kev. LYMAN 
ABBOTT, D.D. lémo, S48 pages. Cloth, red 
edges. $1.75. 

This is the only Annotated arrangement of the 
Consolidated Gospels betore the public. It gives a 
COMPLETE View of cach scene and incident in the life 
of Jesus, as portrayed by all four of his original biog 
raphers, accompanied by the notes and comments 
of hundreds ot the best thinkers. 

ALSO, 


THE NEW INDIAN NOVEL! 


PLOUGHED UNDER. 


A STORY OF AN INDIAN CHIEP. Told by Himsetr. 
With a Spicy Introduction by “Bricat Eyrs.” 
lémo. Cloth, $1. 





Ee For sale at all bookstores, or mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





SUED.—ROPER’® ENGINEER'S 

Containing a full exzolanation of 

Engine Indicator and ite use and advan- 
oe E: and Steam Users. l6mm, 675 pages. 
E. CLAXTON & CO., Philadelp hia. 


4 AN D3F ad. BOO 
the Stes. 
thes ty 


pafest 


NEW BOOKS. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


With a fine, entirely new Pertrait and twelve 
Illustrations. Square 18mo, tastefully 
stamped, $1.00. 

A beautiful little volume, containing selec- 
tions made with great care from both the 
prose and poetical works of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, for every day of the year. 
It is bound in the most tasteful style, and is 
in all respects one of the best and most at- 
tractive birthday books ever issued. 


The King’s Missive, and other Poems. 
By Jobn G. Whittier. Witb fine steel por- 
trait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This book contains all the poems written 
by Mr. Whittier since the publica'ion of * The 
Vision of Ecbard”’ in 1878. It will be eagerly 
welcomed by the multitude of American 
readers wbo not only reward Mr. Whittier 
wito profound respect as a poet, but who 
also revere bim as @ Man. 


Early Spring in Massachusetts, 
From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. 
16mo0, $1.50. 

These extracts from Thoreau’s Journal 
have the same wonderful keenness of obser- 
vation, the same remarkabie love of Nature, 
and the same original and individual style, 
which make all of Tnoreau’s writings so 
valuable and attractive. 


Pearls of Thoughts. 

Edited by M.M Ballou. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 

This little book consisis of wise and pun 
gent sentences gathered trom the whole field 
of literature, and is constructed upon the 
same admirable plan which Mr. Ballou em- 
ployed in bis previous work of similar charac- 
ter, “A Treasury of Tnougbt,” which has 
proved so acceptable. 

(2 A TREASURY OF THOUGHT 
has been issued in more attractive style, and 
its price reduced from $5.00 to $4.00. 


The Servant Girl Question. 
By Harriet Preecott Spofford, ‘Little Clas- 
sic’ style. $100. 

A series of essays by one of the most bril- 
liant of American writers on a subj: et that in- 
terests ali American families. Mrs Spofford's 
little book may not solve all the difficul 1es of 
this intricate question, but housekeepers will 
read it with sympa'by, and can bardly fail to 
derive positive benefit from it. 


Modern Classics. 
Toree additional in tbis choice 
and tasteful series. 


volumes 


Elizabeth Berrett Browning, Av Es- 
say, by E. C. Stedman. 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. Mrs. 


KHrowning. 


Favorite Poems. Robert Browning. 
By Carlyle. 


Goethe. 


Goethe. An Essay. 


The Tale. t 
Favorite Poems. } 


Schiller, An Essay. By Carlyle. 
The Lay of the Bell; and } 
Fridolin, 


- Schiller. 
Faverite Poems; \ 
Flexible c'oth. 


Contributions to the History of the 
Development of the Human Race. 

By Lazarus Geiger, autbor of “ Origin and 
Evolution of Human Speech and Rea 
son.”” Translated from tne German by 
David Asber, Pb. D. Vol. 20 in the Eng- 
lish and Foreign Philosopbical Library. 
8vo, gilt top. $2.50, 

An important work by one of the most 
or ginal of German Thinkers. It discusses 
Language, Tools, Color-Sense, the Origin of 
Writing, the Discovery of Fire, and the 
Primitive Home of the Indo-Europeans. 
Smith's Great Dictionary of the Bible. 
The only unabridged American edition, with 

important ad‘titions by Professors H. B 

Hackett and Ezra Abbot, and twenty- 

six other distinguished American scholars. 
(@] Prices Reduced, 

Cloth, tbe set, 4 vols., 8vo..... 


75 cents each. 


.from $26 to $20 

Pee re re vaknse? | 
BE DORIOOD noc ccsccsccecesice * 3 * 8 
Half calf, extra........ nents, > ee ee 
EE BUI, cnccccccecesccsoeven + 2* @& 
Full morocco, or full calle, a ee ee 
Full russia or full levant..... « 6° © 
*,*For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of price by toe publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston; 


21 Astor Place, New York. 


READ THIS!!! READ THIS!1! 


Rev. D. L. Jones, pastor Congregational! Church, 
Limerick, Maine, seve of KENnT’s New COMMENTARY, & 
Manuai for Young } *I bave just read it through 
and am ready to sa ‘that, in no other book of its size, 
do I find so much living’ truth set forth in a more 
suggestive eons. It deserves & , piace in every 
home, and it esp y to the young 

a.” 
Pras, Bill, of Ontario, New York. ® young man of 
twenty, savs: “1 would ee it for three times 
the price ute could not get ano " 
for $1. 


Hi, KENT, 











ublisher, Day enpo.t, lows, 
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THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER 
1. The Moral Influence ot George Eliot. By One Who 


K x 
2. On the Moral Character of Man, Considered in the 
Light of the Unity of Nature. By the Duke ot 


Argyll 
$ The Queen's Printers’ Variorum Bible 
Westminster Revision 
Poole, Corr. Inst., France 
Boers and the Transvaal. 
Ww Butler, C.B 


and the 
By Regioald Stuart 
4, The 


By Lieut.-Colonel 


5. The Socialists of the Chair. By John Rae. 

6. The Failure of Free Contractin Ireland 
A. Farrer 

7. Woman's Claim. By Emily Pfeiffer 

8 Freedom of Tuought in the Chur« hi ot England 
Its Limits—What They Are and What They 
Ought to Be. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A 

9. The Arguments For snd Against the Three F's 
By Sydney C. Buxton 

10 Premesor — 


By J, 


Explanations By Herbert 


Spe 
ll. Some Rece ut Books: A Glance at the Literature 


of 188 
ALSO 
* THE BLACK ROBE."’ By Wilkie Collins. Book 
lil i. hapter V., and Book IV.—Chapters I, to 
Vil . 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER 
1. Ritualism. By the Very Rev. the Dean of St 

aul’ 


2. The Transvaal. By the 
Frere, Bart, G.C. B., G. ¢ 

3, Colhery Exp osions By J 
and Colonel Shakespeare, A.M., Inst. C. FE 

4. The Breaking up ot the Land Mono ypoly. By the 

Marquis of B and‘ ord 

5. La Rochetoucauld. By the late E. 8. Dallas 

6. The Unived States as a Field tor Avncultural 
Settlers. By the Righ: Hon. the Eari ot Aurlie 

7 The Fatosophy ot Imperialism By Robert 


Right Hon. Sir Bartle 
>. 8.1 


Herman Merivale 


8. The City Parochial Charities. By the Rev. R. 
| iden 
9. A Jewish View of the Anti- 
Lucien Wolf 
10. Ireland: 
Emigration 


Jewish Agitation. By 
(Editor of * The Jewish World,”’) 


By J H. Tuke 

II. Abolition of Landlords. By the 
Hon. Lord Munteagle 

III. The trish Police. By Henry A. Blake, 


Right 


ALSO, 
SUNRISE: A Story of These Times. By William 
Black. Chapters XLVI. to LI 


THE 


> TrATIC ry , oeVIRWw 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER, 

1. Tennysouand Musset. By A. C. Swinburne 

2. rolitical Differentiation. By Herbert Spencer 

3. oe in Parliamentary Business. By William 
Rath one, M.P 

4. Leonce de Lavergne. By T. E. C. Leslie. 

5. Small Farmers in South Western France. By 
Wentworth Webster. 


6. The Dweilings of The Poor in London. By Henry 
R. Brand, M.P 
7. Our Foreign and Irish Policy. By Professor 


feesly 
8. The Tragic Comedians. By George Meredith. 
9. Home and Foreign Affairs 
ALSO, 
THE 7 ES. By Mrs. Alexander. Chapters IV. 
Each of the above reviews is for sale bv all news- 
dealers, or each can be got trom the < ffice ot pub 
lication. Price, 20 cents each. Subscription price 
er year, $2.25 each. Addres- George Munro, 17 to 
27 Vandewatcr street, New York 





* SANSKRIT AND ITS KIN- 
DRED LITERATURES, con 
sisting of studies in comparative 
mythology, is a thoroughly orig- 
inal work, by a female writer, 
which treats of a very recondite 
and difficult subject in-a com- 
paratively exhaustive manner, 
Laura Elizabeth Poor, the author in question, 
has condensed a large quantity ofjliterary iv- 
formation into a 12mo volume of 474 pages, 
closing with a list of some of the books she 
has consulted, and a goed index. A careful! 
perusal of the book will show what Sanskrit, 
the ancient language of the Hindus, really is 
in its varieties, as belonging toibe Indo-Eu- 
ropean s‘ock. The study and knowledge of 
Sanskrit have borne fruit within the century 
which bas just closed, and Miss Poor shows 
bow largely amorg many nations,down to 
our own time, literature and mythology bave 
been indebted. The wonder is bow this au- 
tbor bas been able to condense so much and 
such valuable material into aspace so jtimit- 
ed,” says the excellent critic, Dr. Mackenzie. 
Price $2. Published by 


ROBERTS BROS, Boston, 


“In ‘the Fields again with Professor Gray.” 


BOTANY. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. | 8C er . Tei BOOK. 
HOW PLANTS GROW | NUA 


LESSONS. | NEW STRUCTURAL. 
BY 
Pror. ASA GRAY, 


Of Harvard University. 


*,* The only standard, the most popular, and 
the’ most extensively used of Botanical Text- 
Books. 

¢@™ We shall have great pleasure 1n making very 
tavurable terms tor the introduction of any of the 
books 0! this series, and will send sample copies ot 
How Plants Grow aid The School and 
Field Book—the two books best adapted for the 
o diuary School course—for exami:ation. with a 
view to iniroduction, on receipt of half the usual re- 
tai! price, namely: 

How Plants Grow....... 80.50 

School and Fie!d Book 1.00 

Descriptive ct: culars of the series will be for- 
warded on application. 

A VALUABLE AID in the study ot Botany will be 
found in Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 
Sample copies of which will be sent for examination 
on receipt of 835cente. Specimen pages fee 


WISON, DLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & (0,, 


753 &.755 Brondway, New York. 





IN ACTUAL USE 
IN HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS! 


“SPIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL,” 


By REV. CHAS. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 


“AN ERA IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC.” 
The latest addition to ** The Spiritual 
Songs Series.” 

Issued in July, 1880. 
Ninety Music Composers represented, 
including MOZART, HANDEL, ROS. 


SINI, MENDELSSOHN, SULLIVAN, 
OBERTHUR, CHOPIN, and ILO- 
TOW. 


192 Pages; 273 Hymns, 221 Tunes and 


Chants. 


“We date our life musically from the 
time this book »as introduced.”—Chorister 
8S. S.. Warren, O. 

“It is the book for which our Sahbath- 
schools bave been waiting.” —Pastor Ply- 
mouth Cong. Church, Prov , R I. 

‘We like it exceedingly. It is the best 
book published for the purpose.”—Pastor 
Pres. Church, Dover, N J. 

‘A successful as well as praiseworthy 
effort to introduce a bigh order of music 
into the Sunday-school.’’—Pastor First M. 
E. Church, Urbana, O. 

“It has been growing in favor with us 
since its introduction ”—Supt. First Pres, 
Church S. S., Stamford. Conn. 

‘Teachers and scholars take greater in- 
terest in it than in any book we have ever 
used.” —Chorister Potts, Mem. S. S., Morris- 
ania, N. Y. City. 

‘The tunes it contains are such as will 
last and will pot «ear out on our hands.” — 
Pastor Pres. Church, Delphos, O 

‘“We are commending it to every body, 
and hop? it may be wid-ly disseminated.’ 
Supt. Pres. S.S, Fremont, N Y. 

Specimen copies sent for 25 cents. 
Elegantly bound in rich red cloth, with 
cover linings, and printed on tinted 
paper. Price to schools in quantities, 
40 cents. No such elegant book has 
ever been gotten up ior Sunday-school 
use. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
ror SCHOOLS! 


SONG BELLS (0 cts.) the latest book for 
‘ « Common Schools. By L, O 
Emerson. Has agreat variety of cheerful, gemal, 
musical songs, such as the girls a' d boys must like, 
andaiso a good Elementary Course 

Among our older and Standara School Song Books, 





that are stil) favocite-, antin constant de mene. we 
m aire VM hip-peor-will (0 « . ockinge 
(0 cts.. and Geldea Robin ( So'cts. , ali by 


w 0. Perkins 
($1.00.) The latest 


WrLCOME CHORUS, book for High 
Schools, Academies and Seminaries. By W 8. Til- 
den. Is of the best character and we!) fitted to 
follow those most successiu) books, the High 
. and the Hour of Singing 
00). both by Eme:son and Til en; and he Laure 
el Wreath ‘$1.00, bv W. 0. Pe ki ins. We also 
menuon Emerson's Quartets and Choruses 
tor Male Voices (@ cis.), just out as agoed book 
for practice in High Schools, Academies and Col- 
leges. 


OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS FOR SCHOOL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Coronation (60 cts.), Culprit Fay ($1.00, Fairy 
Bridal (50 cts), Flower Queen (new. 75 cis.), 
Guardian A ngel (50 cts.), Hour in Fairy Land 
(60 cts.), Miracie of Roxes (60 ¢ 8 ), Little Bo 
Peep (00 c's.), Maud Irving (50 «ts ), New Year's 
ve (60 cts), Three Little Kittens (50 cta.), 
—— among Flowers (85 ctse.), Spring Holt- 

ay (60 cts.), and Cinderella (0 cts.), are all 
lively and pretty Cantatas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO,, 843 B’dway,N.Y. 


for Sunday Schoo! and Familv Libra 
ries, ‘or Pastors, Parents, Teachers 
Young Peop'e and Children. Catalogue 


sent free to any address on applica- 
ion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Pubiishers, New York 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Gj Beer wick iACADEMY,. 
Founded 1802. 
With Musica! Institute and Commercial College 
Beautifully situated on Narragansett Bay. 
Board, only $2.75. Instruction unsurpassed 
Spring term opens March 224 
For Catalocue (free) ac dress, 
REV. F, D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principat, 
E. Greenwich, RB, I. 























( BERLIN COLLEGE. 
Oberlin, Obio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals and libra 
ry tees onty $380 a year. Over1,100 students. Winter 
Term begins Jan. 4,81; Spring Term, April 5: Fall 
Term, Sept. 18. For circulars address 

B. T. MARSH, Sec 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. First-class teach 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons, as preferred. Asa home for students Ober 
lin is unsurpassed for bealthiulness and religious 
and intellectual advantages. Address 

Prot. F. B. RIVE. 
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Che Zome. 


COOKING CHICKENS. 
By Mas. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

SHORT time since ‘‘A Young Housekeeper” 
7 wrote: ‘*Can'tyou give us something new in 
the way of cooking chickens. I am so tired of the 
same old routine, which I think must have been in use 
ever since Mother Eve made her first fricassee—if she 
ever did make one. It is boiled, baked, broiled, stewed 
or fricasseed continually.” 

Why, dear child, the variety of modes for preparing 
chickens is innumerable. We strongly advocate 
steaming in a close receiver, first, as securing all the 
juices, which are usually wasted if the chicken is, 
without any steaming, put on at once to cook in the 
usual way. Even a young broiler is incomparably 
better if put in a closely covered dish and steamed for 
twenty minutes before putting any salt or pepper on. 
By this means all the juices of the meat will be saved 
in the dish like a rich ‘‘stock.” The meat will be 
very tender; even the tips of the wings will be like 
jelly instead of being dry and worthless. About half 
an hour before putting the chicken to steam, set the 
giblets over the fire in a very little water, just enough 
to cover; season them when about half done, and 
leave to boil tilltender. Then chop very fine, return 
to the water, and thicken with some brown flour well 
stirred in. Let that simmer while the chicken receives 
attention. Take it out of the steamer, turn the juices 
into the gravy, and stir well. Then butter the bars of 
a hot gridiron and place the chicken on it. The heat 
of the steam will have closed the pores, and there will 
be no waste and very little of the disagreeable smoke 
that usually annoys one when broiling. A few minutes 
over a clear fire will suffice to give the rich brown so 
desirable in all broiled meats. When done, lay the 
chicken, well seasoned, on ahot platter, spread butter 
over, and then pour on the gravy, and when eaten tell 
us some better way for broiling chickens if you can. 

Well, we have given a full receipt for broiling a 
chicken, and will another time give several that are 
well worth trying. But our present object was simply 
to specify some of the many ways in which chickens 
may be cooked, and leave the directions for doing it 
to a more convenient season. 

A baked chicken is so common that a receipt for it 
is, you think, superfluous. A mistaken notion. Simply 
to bake or roast is one thing, but to lard and bake is 
very much better. To lard, then steam, and finish by 
baking gives another and much superior variety. 

To boil a chicken is to our taste the least attractive 
mode. To boil, then brown in the oven and baste 
thoroughly transforms a very commonplace, insipid 
dish into a much more appetizing repast. 

A steamed chicken, without any additional embellish- 
ment, makes also a pleasant variety, but a chicken 
larded, then steamed, taken from the steamer when 
nearly done and “braised” or browned in the oven 
make two more excellent changes. 

In larding, some use good, sweet salt pork. Some 
prefer fat bacon fo* the sake of the flavor which smoked 
bacon gives, instead of the simpler flavor of sweet 
pork. 

Fricasseed chicken can be prepared in several ways, 
each good, but so dissimilar that one could wish that 
each should be honored with a title as distinct as the 
flavor of each will be when well prepared. 

Breaded chickens is a favorite way of preparing 
tender young chickens, and that under the same name 
may be made a totally different dish. 

Chickens for a lunch party are cooked one way; for 
a traveling lunch they are not very near of kin. 

A chicken pot-pie, a chicken pie, a chicken pie with 
oysters, are three varieties. 

Fried spring chicken with cream is_ excellent. 
Fried chicken with okra and tomatoes is quite as good; 
but fried delicately, then simmered in cream, and 
dished with a rich brown gravy is unsurpassed. 

Jellied chicken is very good, and an economical way 
of using old fowls so as to make a favorite relish for 
tea. It can be prepared in several ways, each giving 
a totally different relish, making it difficult to choose 
which is the best. 

Pickled chicken is relished by many for lunches, but 
we know of but one way to prepare it. There doubt- 
less are several more. 

Pressed chicken, another of the many varieties of 
preparing poultry, is something akin to boned turkey, 
or can be made similar by a little skill in preparing it. 

Chicken curried with rice, or, for a change, with 
cocoanut, is esteemed a choice luxury. 

Pilaun—a mode of preparing chicken which we get 
from China and the East Indies, and which one can 
afford to be grateful for—and Timbal, another luxury 
from over the seas. 

Chicken moulded iu jelly, chieken p4tés, and any 
number of ways te make chicken croquettes, 





Rissoles, the Indian fashion of cooking fowls, the 
French, Italian styles, and countless ways of preparing 
chicken salad, all go to swell the the number of ways 
in which chicken can be prepared tor the table. 

The young housekeeper, who is ‘‘so tired of the 
same old routine” of serving this favorite dish, need 
only to understand the true art of housekeeping a lit- 
tle more clearly to find that there are but very few of 
her duties that need to weary her by lack of variety. 

A little patience and skill, an inquiring mind anda 
disposition to experiment cautiously and with good 
judgment will give u zest and novelty to duties that 
might otherwise weary for lack of variety. 








ADVICE TO PIANO STUDENTS. 
By Maric MERRICK. 
Ill, 
‘Ty T is well known that from the same violin may be 

. evoked strains almost celestial or sounds as hide- 
ous as any nocturnal caterwauling ever heard from an 
army of cats such as nightly haunt the back yards of 
the unfortunate dwellers in cities. Everything de- 
peuds on how it is played. But that this is equally 
true of the piano is not so generally understood. 

Banging and pounding cannot bring forth the best 
and fullest tones of any piano. They produce, on the 
contrary, hard, chopped-off sounds that are very dis- 
agreeable. 

A touch hesitating or too light produces a muffled 
or indistinct tone. Too often a piano receives the 
blame which should attach to the player. No pianist 
can do justice to his instrument or to the composition 
he attempts if he is not master of every variety of 

TOUCH. 

The legato touch presses the keys and connects the 
tones by not allowing a finger to leave a key until the 
very instant that the next succeeding floger strikes its 
key. In order to acquire it one must observe a correct 
position of the hand and a proper manner of using the 
fingers according to the directions given in our first 
article. As this is the touch always used, unless some 
other is indicated, it is not distinguished by any sign. 

The same touch that one would use for the organ 
should be employed in playing adagios and andantes, 
also cantabile passages and sustained notes, wherever 
they may occur. This touch, an intensified legato it 
may be called, presses the keys by all the force pos- 
sessed by the fingers. The pressure may and should 
be, when it is necessary to employ the organ touch, 
increased by slightly raising the forearm. The organ 
touch is too rarely used by the average pianist, and 
much good music suffers thereby. By not using the 
right touch in the right place the character of a com- 
position is destroyed; it becomes merely a succession 
of meaningless sounds. 

The staccato touch strikes the keys and separates 
the notes by removing each finger as soon as it has 
struck its key. It is executed by slightly raising the 
hand from the wrist before striking, although in rapid 
or soft passages the fingers alone may produce it. It 
is indicated by dots over the notes. 

If, however, the dots over notes are accompanied by 
a tie (which is not used as a tie in this case), the 
portamento touch should be employed. This may be 
termed a modified staccato, for although it holds the 
notes to nearly or quite their full value, it separates 
the tones. 

In connection with touch, the following remarks 
from Plaidy may be found useful: ‘‘In proportion as 
a full and strong tone is required, the fingers must be 
raised so much the higher and press with greater 
weight upon the keys; the more moderate the tone is 
to be the more moderate should be the motion as well 
as pressure of the fingers. 

‘“‘In passages that are to be rapidly executed the 
fingers of course cannot be raised to so great a height. 
If in such passages, however, great force is required, 
it will become perfectly possibl.. when the strength of 
the fingers has been developed to the utmost.” 

PLAYING AT SIGHT. 

Some knowledge of harmony is indispensable to a 
quick conception and rapid reading of very difficult 
compositions. But one may en ble himself to read 
rapidly and correctly all moderately difficult music by 
daily playing through several pieces with which he is 
unacquainted without stopping to correct any mis- 
takes. Let him, however, select pieces that contain 
no serious mechanical difficulties, and play them i» a 
time that will render the execution somewhat easy, 
while it is not too far removed from that marked at 
the beginning of the piece. Whena piece has been 
played in this way several times, let it be c1anged for 


another. 
PLAYING FROM MEMORY 


is a rare and valuable accomplishment, sought after 
by all, and is urged by the best masters, after a com- 
position has been perfectly learned. Yet we have 
known many who, while most anxious te possess it, 








could never with the utmost effort succeed in memor- 
izing more than a few simple pieces, perhaps not any.. 
They rather think that memories, like children, can 
never be cultivated toa great extent in any direction 
to which they do not naturally incline. Do not, how- 
ever, think meanly of your musical gifts and become 
discouraged because, you cannot play without notes. 
We know many who possess fine musical taste, and 
are excellent pianists in every sense of the word, 
although entirely dependent upon their notes. 

Musical compositions may be divided into 

THREE 
First, the popular, light music of the day, correspond- 
ing in character to the trashiest literature. In the 
next higher class we find the works of Liszt, Blu- 
menthal, Prudent, Mills, and others who may be 
styled the George Eliots, Brontés, Thackerays, etc., 
of music. Last we have the great poets and phi- 
losophers of music, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Chopin, etc.—-the first a musical Shakespeare. 

It is a common idea that muinly in popular and 
fashionable music may be found opportunities for the 
display of nimble fingers and crossiug hands; that for 
such music wonderful facility is essential, and neces- 
sarily possessed by those who perform it. In reality 
the pianist who confines himself to such music has too 
superficial a nature to comprehend anything better, 
or will not apply himself perseveringly to obtain the 
mechanical excellence indispensable to a proper per- 
formance of classical music. To render the latter 
with taste and propriety, gréat and equal skill in both 
hands is requisite, while only the marvelous facility of 
a Joseffy can do it full justice. Compared with the 
immense mechanical difficulties of classical music, 
those encountered in popular music of the day are as 
nothing. For the last a moderate degree of technical 
skill, more especially in the left hand, is sufficient. 
But the student who would perform the works of the 
masters so as to give any adequate idea of their beauty 
must indeed pursue a most thorough and exhaustive 
course of technical study. 

It seems to us almost sacrilegious for an unskill- 
ful or unappreciative pianist to attempt great musical 
compositions. The critics of their audience will be 
disgusted, the uncritical bored; for only an excep- 
tionally good performance can awaken in the unculti- 
vated hearer, however partial he may be, any appre- 
ciation of such works. 

The true musician has the deepest reverence for the 
grand creations of the inspired masters, and shrinks 
sensitively from exposing them to the scorn and ridi- 
cule of the ignorant or unappreciative. He prefers 
doing violence to his own taste, by playing music in- 
finitely beneath it, if his audience is unsympathetic. 

In conclusion, we would say to those who care only 
for light music, cultivate an appreciation for some- 
thing better, as far as you possibly can. To those 
whose tastes lead them to prefer classical music, do 
not be selfish, and learn only the kind that pleases 
you best; but play a good selection of the better class 
of light music, also of simple and old-fashioned melo- 
dies, such as please simple and old-fashioned folk, and 
all incapable of appreciating the best. Do not encase 
yourself in a shell of exclusiveness, thereby losing 
many opportunities of giving pleasure to your fellow 
beings. The accomplished musician who plays a 
simple air for the amusement of some plain body, per- 
forms a gracious act, and shallin no wise lose his 
reward. 


CLASSES. 








BREAKFAST DISHES AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 
By Lovise Fiske Bryson. 

T costs something to wash dishes properly, a tri- 
fling expenditure of funds, as well as the personal 
supervision of the housekeeper. A small wooden tub, 
a mop, some linen dish-tow: ls, a large tray, soap and 
washing soda are essential in the fine art of keeping 
china, glass and silver smooth and shining. Few ser- 
vants understand even the rudimeuts of this valuable 
household art. Butif Bridget brings up coal, sifts the 
ashes, scours pots and kettles, as well as the kitchen 
floor, it is only reasonable to excuse her from the care 
of dining room lares and penates. It should be the 
housekeeper’s pleasant daily duty to clear away the 
breakfast things and put the breakfast-room in order. 
But, as achild’s education must begin with its parents, 
so preparations for washing dishes must begin a little 
before breakfast, if the housekeeper expects to have a 
peaceful morning. Imagine the children dressed and 
sent down stairs, where paterfamilias is devouring the 
paper as a first course. Materfamilias can then pull 
each individual article of bedding from every bed, hang 
it over a chair or out a back window, turn the mattress 
over the foot board, throw open the windows, and de- 

scend to be a dispensing angel before the coffee-urn. 
There is a right way and a wrong way to clear the 
breakfast table. As the latter is generally the one se 
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lected, the following minute details will perhaps be par- 
doned: To do it systematically, begin by sending out 
the servants’ breakfast ; then clear away any other food 
on the table. After that, put in their proper places all 
silver, glass and china not to be washed, such as left 
the fruit-stand, sugar-bow]l, mats, napkins, etc. Then 
gather up all the knives, forks and spoons, placing 
them on the breakfast tray. The next thing in order is 
to scrape the contents of every plate into one plate, 
and pile up the plates on the tray; to pour from every 
cup and saucer all slops, and place the cups and saucers 
on thetray. Remove the tray to aside table, brush the 
table, fold up the cloth and brush up the crumbs from 
the floor. All this can be done while the children are 
playing about and ‘‘helping mother.” By this time 
Bridget will have finished her breakfast and can bring 
in the coffee-biggin, which will always fare better if 
kept in the dining-room closet, for the prime ingredient 
in good coffee is a clean coffee-pot—clean in a sense un- 
known to servants. The fact of the housekeeper wash 

ing up the dishes leaves Bridget free to do her part of 
the chamber-work, carry up water, fill pitchers, etc., 
and put down the windows. 

Put the tray of dishes back on the table; bring in the 
other tray, upon which set the wooden tub of very hot 
water. Pierce a piece of soap with a fork, and cause 
it to perform a war-dance in the hot water until the 
latter is covered with suds. The water is now ready 
for the glasses, which dip in carefully for fear Of 
cracking. Wash one at a time, rinse with an extra 
supply of hot water from a pitcher near at hand for 
that purpose, and dry immediately with a linen cloth. 
All china and glass ware must be dried while hot, if 
they are to present a smooth, shining appearance. 

Draining dishes is an absurdity that grew out ofa 
lack of dish-towels. Next, wash the knives, forks and 
spoons, placiag them at once in the hot-water pitcher 
if they retain too much suds. At this point a pinch 
of washing soda may be added to the dish-water to 
help remove spots or stains on the silver. A silver 
cup, sugar bow}, pitcher, tea-pot, or the like may be 
washed in hot suds, in which soda has been dissolved, 
rinsed and filled with hot water, and left to stand until 
the outside is perfectly dry. Next, give the coffee pot 
a thorough cleansing in the same manner. Afterward 
wash all the cups and saucers, plates and everything 
else. By this time the outside of the silver cups, etc., 
will be perfectly dry. Pour out the water, wipe the 
inside with a fresh towel, put them away, straighten 
the room, dust it, send the children into whichever 
bed-room has a suitable temperature, and let some fresh 
air into the dining-room. Investigate the larder, hold 
the necessary interview with the cook concerning din- 
ner, join the little ones above stairs, and make up the 
beds, with the comforting assurances of a clear con 
science; for only by such means can the tadle be made 


‘* a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

(The editor of thie department will be glad to receive questions 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

Will you please favor me witb a receipt for cooking dried 
green peas. Ail my ¢fforts to«cook them have been unsatis- 
factory. When taken from the fire a part would b» cooked 
to the consistency of mush, and a part noamouatof cooking 
would make tender. By so doing you wil! oblige R.A. 

Dried green peas cannot be made equal to fresh green 
peas, however carefully dried and cooked they may be, 
and the difficulty of getting good ones is so great, and the 
care required for cooking them has not, in our judgment, 
been repaid by the result. Perhaps some other experi 
ences may be more encouraging. 





In answer to your inquiry, in your issue of the 19th inst., 
as to the authorship of the poem entitled ** The Unfinished 
Prayer,’’ I will state that the author—a sister-in-law of 
mine—was Mrs. Elizabeth Hazen Morse, daughter of the 
Rev. Timothy Hazen, of Canterbury, near Norwich, 
Conn., and wife of Chas. T. Morse, of Worcester, Mass. 
This poem was written for and at the request of a lady 
friend in Chicago nearly sixteen yearsago. The verses 
as you publish them, I believe, are as originally written. 
One or two verses have been added by a friend of the au- 
thor, but I have mislaid my copy or I would send you 
poem complete. It hasalso been set to music by five or 
six different persons. Mrs. Morse died in Richmond, Va., 
last August, where she was engaged in editing the Pri 
mary department of the Presbyterian Society’s publica- 
tions. 

Her brother, the Rev. James K. Hazen, Secretary of 
above society, is now compiling a memorial volume of his 
sister’s life-work, which will contain the poem referred to 
with a number of others of equal beauty und merit—one of 
which, entitled ‘‘ Our Nap.’’ (Napoleon), is especially pleas- 
ing. Mrs. Morse’s husband died in the city of Milwaukee 
in 1864 or ’65. Yours, etc., W. H. Rice, 

The same information was kindly given by Carl S§. 
Hubner. 


“Beloved, now are we the sons of God.” We may 
have been so occupied with the last part of the verse, ‘‘We 
know that when he shall appear we shall be like him; 





for we shall see him as he is,’’ that we bave thought less 
of the first part. This is what we are now in the present, 
and what a glorious reality itis. Our relation to humap 
beings sometimes drags us down, but how ennobling is our 
relation to God, if we allow it to influence our lives! 
BLANDINA. 


Our Poung Folks. 


HOW ODIN BROUGHT THE MEAD TO 
ASGARD, 
A STORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By HamiItton W. MaBIE. 

UR Norse ancestors loved their poets above all 

other men, and believed whatever they said, 
because they thought the gods whispered wonderful 
secrets to them. They believed that there was but 
one thing which could make a poet, and that was a 
draught of the mead which the gods gave only to those 
they loved. Whoever was permitted to drink of it 
saw many strange things, and could understand what 
the birds said as they sang in the brief Norse summers, 
and what the leaves murmured as they rustled in the 
sharp Norse winds. 

This mead had a very strange history. Ages and 
ages ago the gods had a war with a people called Vans, 
and after a good deal of Lard fighting they got very 
tired of the quarrel, and called a council with the Vans 
and made peace with them, of which the Vans were 
doubtless very glad, for the gods were dangerous ene- 
mies. While the council was going on a great jar 
stood in the open space between the two parties, and 
when the meeting was over the gods were so glad to 
be rid of the troublesome war that they resolved to 
create something that should always remind them of 
the council. So they took the great jar and out of it 
they molded the form of a man, and called him Kva- 
ser. 

You see Kvaser was grown up when he was born, 
and a wonderful man he was too. In all the world 
there was noLody so wise as he; ask him any question 
that came into your mind, and he could answer it. 
He knew how the gods lived, how the world was 
made, and what sort of places heaven and hell were. 
In fact, he knew all things tliat people have been try- 
ing ever since to find out and really know very liitle 
more about them than when they began. Kvaser was 
good too, as all really wise men are. He was a great 
traveler, always going from place to place, and always 
we.come because wherever he went he made men 
wiser and better. People sometimes think poets rather 
useless sort of men, out that was not the opinion of 
the gods, for when they made the first poet they made 
the very best man they could think of. 

But poets cannot Keep out of trouble any better than 
other men, and sometimes not half so well. One 








night, as Kvaser was traveling along through one of 


those deep valleys that run down to the sea in that 
country, he came to the house of two dwarfs with 
very queer names, Galar and Fjalar. They were not 
only little in size, but small and mean in nature, and 
like all other people of little nature, they were very 
envious and cruel, and they hated Kvaser because he 
was so much nobler than they. Galar had a dark, 
ugly face, which looked still uglier when he saw Kva- 
ser coming toward the house. 

‘‘Fjalar! Fjalar!” he called out, ‘‘ here comes the 
wise man who always talks in rhymes and thinks he 
knows so much more than.anybody else.” 

And when Fjalar saw the poet walking across the 
fields a black shadow came over his face like a thun- 
der cloud. ‘‘Galar,” he whispered, looking around to 
see that nobody could hear, ‘‘we’ve got him alone; 
let’s kill him and see how much good his wisdom will 
do him.” 

Meanwhile Kvaser was slowly approaching the 
house, and the sea as it dashed against the rocks was 
making a song in his mind. If you had heard him 
sing it you would have heard the voices of the waves 
as they toss their white caps and chase each other 
foaming and roaring and tumbling on the beach. 
When Kvaser came up to the dwarfs they pretended to 
be very glad to see him, and told him he was the one 
person abeve all others they had wanted to see, be- 
cause they hail a question they had been waiting a long 
time to ask him. Kvaser was so noble himself that he 
never thought evil of any one, and when they asked 
him to go with them into a very dark and lonely part 
of the valley, so that nobody could hear their talk, he 
had no suspicion that they meant any harm; but no 
sooner had they come to the place than they struck 
him down from behind. Having killed him, they 
caught his blood in two jars and a kettle and mixed it 
with honey, and so the wonderful mead was made. It 
took not only sweetness but life to make true poetry. 

Not long after this Galar and Fjalar killed a giant 
named Gilling, and were punished for it too, for the 
giant’s son Suttung, when he discovered how his 





father had been put to death, took the dwarfs out to 
sea and put them on a little rocky island where they 
would certainly be drowned when the tide came in 
and rowed off to leave them; but the rascals begged so 
hard to be taken off that he finally promised to let 
them live if they would give him the mead, Then 
Suttung took the mead home and put it in his cellar 
and told his daughter Gunlad to watch it day and 
night, for he knew what a precious drink it was. So 
the mead passed out of the dwarf’s hands into the 
keeping of a giant. 

Now the gods were very fond of Kvaser, and when 
a long time had passed without any word from him 
they asked Galar and Fjalar if they knew anything 
about him, and the dwarfs said he had been choked 
by his own wisdom; but Odin, who was the most 
powerful of the gods, knew that this was a false story. 
He kept his own counsel, said nothing about what he 
was going to do, but one day the gods missed him, and 
knew he had gone on one of his long journeys. As he 
walked along nobody took him for a god; he looked 
like a very handsome laborer, and in fact that was 
what he really was. He had pretty much the whole 
world in his charge, and he had to work very hard to 
keep it in any kind of order I wish I could tell you of 
the beautiful country through which Odin took his 
way: its deep, quiet, green valleys, with the sparkling 
cold streams rushing through them; its steep moun- 
tains, crowned with fir and pine; its great crays stand- 
ing out into the sea, and its flords breaking the coast 
in numberless bays. Odin enjoyed it all, for the gods 
love beauty, but he was thinking all the time how he 
should get the mead out of the giant’s cellar. He 
knew perfectly well that Suttung would never give it 
up willingly, and that he must get it either by force or 
by stratagem. Suttung was very strong and the cellar 
was cut out of the solid rock, and the more Odin 
thought about it the harder it seemed to him. If he 
had been a man he would have given up, but that was 
not his way; besides he had loved Kvaser, and the 
mead was his blood, and he meant to bring it to 
heaven. 

Now Suttung had a brother named Bauge, who was 
a farmer, and one afternoon, as his nine thralls were 
mowing in the fields, they saw a stranger coming 
toward them. It was a very uncommon thing to seea 
stranger in that out of-the-way place, and the men all 
stopped work to watch him. He was a farm laborer 
like themselves, but he was very large in stature and 
had a very noble face and manner. 

‘‘A fine meadow of grass,” he said, in a deep, mu- 
sical voice, as he joined them, ‘‘ but you find it hard 
work; your scythes are dull.” 

They certainly did look tired and overworked. 

‘*Hand me your scythes and I will whet them for 
you,” continued the stranger. The thralls were very 
glad to have anybody do that for them, so they gave 
him their scythes without saying a word. In a mo- 
ment the valley rang with the quick strokes of the 
stone on the hard metal, and the sparks flew in show- 
ers around them. The men had never seen such a 
whetting of scythes before, and thir astonishment 
grew greater still when they found that the grass 
seemed to fall like magic before them. The mowing, 
which had been so hard, was now the easiest thing in 
the world. 

‘*Sell us the whet-stone,” they shouted, crowding 
around the stranger. 

‘* Well,” said he very cooily, ‘‘I will sell it, but I 
must have a good price for it.” 

Then each demanded it for himself, and while they 
were quarreling as to which should have it, the stranger 
threw it high into the air and bade them fight for it, 
which they did so fiercely that each slew his fellow 
with his scythe and the stranger was left alone in the 
field. He threw the whet-stone away, walked off and 
as the sun was going down came to the giant’s house 
and asked if he might stay all night. Bauge was wil- 
ling, as people were in those days, to give supper and 
a bed to the strang ‘r, and asked him in. 

After stpper they talked together, and Bauge told 
the stranger that his nine thralls had been fighting 
in the field and had killed each other, and that he 
was in great trouble because he did not know where 
to get men to do his work. 

‘“*T’ll do ii,” said the stranger. 

‘* Yes,” said Bauge, ‘‘but you are only one.” 

‘That is true,” he answered, ** but try me and I'll 
do the work of all nine.” 

Bauge looked as if he didn’t believe it, but it was 
one good man gained at least, and that was something. 

‘* What shall I pay you?” continued Bauge, deter- 
mined to finish the bargain before the man had time to 
change his mind. The stranger thought for a few 
moments as if he were uncertain what pay be wanted. 

‘*T’ll do the work,” he said slowly at last, ‘‘if you 
will give mea drink of the mead in your brother’s 
cellar.” Bauge was very much surprised; he could 
not understand how the man koew anything about the 
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mead. He was very sure, however, that Suttung 
would not give him a drop of it, and he thought it was 
a good chance to get his work done for nothing. 
‘ Well,” said he, ‘I can’t promise you that, for Sut- 
ung takes precious good care of the mead, but I'll do 
what I can to help you get it.” 

So the bargain was made, and the next morning the 
stranger was at work, and all summer early and late 
he was in the flelds doing the work of nine men. 
Bauge often wondered what kind of a man his new 
farm hand was, but so long as the work was done he 
cared for nothing more, and he asked no questions. 
The stranger once said his name was Bolverk, and that 
was all he ever said about himself. The months went by, 
winter came, the work was all done, and Bolverk de- 
manded his pay. 

“We'll go and ask my brother about it,” said 
Bauge; sothey both went to Suttung. Bauge told his 
brother the bargain he had made with his workman, 
and asked for a little of the mead. 

‘* No,” said Suttung very crossly, and looking sus- 
piciously at Bolverk; ‘‘it’s no bargain of mine, and 
not a drop shall you have.” 

Bolverk seemed not at all surprised at his ill fortune. 
and Bauge thought that he had gotten his work done 
for nothing; but after they had gone a little way to- 
gether, and were hidden from the house by the trees, 
Bolverk drew out an auger from under his clothing. 

‘‘ Bauge,” said he, ‘‘ you promised to help me get 
that mead. I am going into Suttung’s cellar for it.” 

Bauge smiled at the idea of cutting through a thick 
rock and getting into the cellar with that auger, but 
when it was handed to him he took it without saying a 
word and began to bore. It was an astonishing auger, 
for no sooner had he pressed it against the rock than 
it began to fly around with wonderful rapidity, the 
chips of stone fairly making a cloud about him. Once 
he stopped, for he was afraid he really would get into 
the cellar, and told Bolverk he had bored through, but 
Bolverk knew that couldno’t be true because the chips 
still flew out, so he told Bauge to goon. In a little 
time the auger slipped througb. Bauge looked around, 
but there was no Bolverk, and while he stared in every 
direction a large worm crept up the rock and into the 
hole. When Bauge caught sight of it he thrust the 
auger hastily into the hole, but Bolverk’s voice an- 
swered back from the cellar: 

“Too late, Bauge; you needn’t bore any longer.” 
Then Bauge suspected that a man who had done the 
work of nine men all summer, and suddenly changed 
himself into a worm, must be somebody more than 
common. Bolverk was actually in Sattuny’s house, but 
how was he to get out again with the mead ? 

Gunlad, the young lady who had been charged by 
her father to watch the precious drink day and night, 
was sitting quietly beside it when she was suddenly 
surprised, and not a little frightened, by the apparition 
of a young ard beautiful man standing before her. 
What the bandsome young map said to her nobody 
knows, but he probably told her he was very much 
exhausted, and hinted that she was very lovely; that 
he had never seen any one he admired so much before. 
At any rate he persuaded her to let him drink three 
draughts of the mead, only three! They were cer- 
tainly the most astonishing draughts anybody ever 
heard of, for with the first he emptied one jar, with 
the second he emptied the other jar, and with the third 
he finished the kettle! 

And now another wonderful change took place. 
Bolverk had entered as a worm, but no sooner had he 
drank the mead than in an instant he became an eagle, 
and before Gunlad knew what had happened, with 
splendid wings outspread he was rising upward in 
broad, easy flight. Through the still air, faster and 
faster, higher and higher, in wide circles that swept 
far round the summits of the mountains, in swift 
majestie flight he rose until the earth had vanished out 
of sight, and his mighty pinions beat against the gates 
of Asgard. 

So Odin brought the mead to heaven where it re- 
mains to this day, and only those whom the gods 
love are permitted to drink of it. 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN 
WHY CHILDREN SHOULD COME TO JESUS. 
By THE Rev. W. E. C. WriGHT. 


“But Jesus called them unto him and said, Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such 
is the kingdom of God.”—LukKe xviii., 16. 

HE people who saw Jesus did net all love him. 

Many loved him, and those who were much 

with him found him more wonderful than any person 

that ever walked the earth. What things he said to 

them, speaking of heavenly things so simply that a 
child conld understand! 

He talked of the little birds flitting by one day, 
and his words turned every chirping sparrow into a 
witness of God’s care for us all. He talked of the 
flowers spri ling the grass near where he sat, and 





his words made the lowliest of them blossoms of Par- 
adise, silently teaching us all that we may reach 
beauty and glory by simple trust in the Lord. He spoke 
of the forgiveness of sins, and made it seem no small 
thing to ask God to forgive us. At the same time 
Jesus showed God so ready toforgive that he is like a 
shepherd going after a lost sheep, or a father watching 
for a returning son. 

While always talking of such serious things, Jesus 
in some way made children like to be near him. The 
picture of the text is not filled out by the image of 
reluctant children urged on by their parents. We are 
right in thinking of some infants carried in their moth- 
ers’ arms and stretching out their hands toward the 
Saviour, while older ones of various ages ran before 
their parents to come the sooner to him whose person 
won their hearts before he spoke and said: ‘‘ Suffer 
the little children tocome unto me.” 

Jesus still calls. He wants the children of this gen- 
eration to trust him and obey him while they are in 
this world, and to be with him in the better world 
where he has prepared a place for all that Jove him. 

1. The children of to-day should come to Jesus be- 
cause they need just sucha Teacher, Saviour and 
Friend. , 

I remember a company of blind children from an 
asylum waiting at the door of a Philadelphia church 
for some one from within to lead them to their place. 
Parents and teachers can lead achild to the door ofa 
good life, but Jesus only can lead into goodness and 
heaven. 

Neither child, woman nor man is wise enough or 
strong enough to go through life safely alone. The 
largest company gathered anywhere in church or Sab- 
bath school is like David’s flock. There came a lion 
anda bear and took a lamb out of the flock. Who 
could defend them? They had no power to help one 
another against a lion and a bear. Then David, who 
was the shepherd, ran to ther help. He risked his 
life for that lamb. He met the lion and slew him, and 
the bear also. He brought back the lamb alive and 
safe. Were not the flock glad? Did they not from that 
time run to David whenever danger came near? 

The great tempter of sculs is like a lion, and no one 
but Jesus is strong enough to meet him. Let every 
child when tempted to do wrong run unto Jesus, who 
has met this lion and risked his life for us and gained 
a great victory. 

Cuildren need Jesus, too, as a Saviour from 
wicked things they have already done. Most of those 
who read this are, I trust, good, affectionate and rever 
ent children. But some of you boys have been known 
to swear, and to cheat on the play ground, and some 
of the girls have cheated the teacher on examination 
days, and talked spitefully about one another. You 
did not suppose the minister knew it. Very likely 
you would have kept back the word or the deed if you 
had known that he heard or saw you. Dear child, re- 
member that God has heardevery word and seen every 
act. Willhe forgive these sins? Do you forgive and 
forget it when some one calls you bad names? Do 
you easily overlook it if some one gets above you or 
wis a game by cheating? 

I do not see how any one who has done such things 
can take the least comfort in saying, ‘‘Our Father, 
which art in heaven,” until he has first come to Jesus 
to be forgiven. 

Without going into particulars about honoring father 
and mother, speaking the truth, loving others as your- 
selves, it is enough to say that God knows every wish, 
thought and feeling, and sees in children’s hearts many 
wrong things that are hidden from their parents and 
teachers. Children should come to Jesus, because 
they need forgiveness, which he alone can give. Every 
wrong deed, every bad wish, every pang of a troubled 
conscience is a fresh reason for coming to Jesus. 

2. Another very different reason why children, and 
little children, should come to Jesus is that they are 
not so far from him as those who have grown oldin 
sin. We may say every cbild is born close to heaven’s 
gate. How innocent and almost angel-like every in- 
fant looks when sleeping in its cradle or cooing on its 
mother’s lap! If a little child will take the hand of 
Jesus, it seems but a step into holiness and heaven. 
But every day of sin is a journey away and down from 
heaven’s gate. Some who are yet children have sinned 
so much already that itis for them a great way back 
to a good life. How much farther it will be for any of 
you if you do not come to Jesus now, but go on sin- 
ning another year! 

Children’s consciences are tender. Children’s hearts 
have fresh affections that turn to Jesus almost as read- 
ily as climbing plants in June wind about their proper 
support. If those plants lie along the ground till Au- 
gust they can hardly be made to climb at all so late in 
their life. Childhood is the time for the heart to begin 
clinging to Jesus. Those that come to him then will 
entwine themselves closer and closer about him to the 
end of life. 

3. Another reason for children coming to Jesus is 





his special love forthem. There never was a shepherd 
boy that did not think more of the lambs than of the 
sheep. There never was a little girl who did not care 
more for her kitten than for the full-grown cat. The 
young animals are always the center of interest in the 
farmer’s barn or field. And Jesus has a peculiar love 
for children. How many miracles he wrought for 
children! He healed a nobleman’s son with a word, 
and cast out an evil spirit from the young daughter of 
a despised Syraphewnuician woman. He came down 
from talking with Moses and Elijah on the Mount of 
Transfiguration to cure a lunatic boy. He raised from 
the dead the son of a widow at Nain, and brought back 
to life the daughter of Jairus. 

- He gave also others marks of peculiar love for chil- 
dren. He once set a child in the midst of his disciples, 
and said to them. ‘‘ Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” He said of little children that 
their angels do always behold the face of the Father 
in heaven. Most beautiful of allis the story of the 
text. Jesus not only spoke the words, but he took 
the children in his arms, laid his hands on them and 
blessed them. 

Some one may ask at what age a child should come 
to Jesus. The word for little children is used of John 
the Baptist when he was an infant, and of the daugh- 
ter of Jairus when she was twelve years old. So 
Jesus tells us not to forbid or hinder children of any 
age coming tu him. Josiah began to seek the God of 
David when eight years old. Timothy is said to have 
known the Holy Scriptures from infancy. And to-day 
many of the best Christian people cannot remember 
when they became Christians. 

Are you five years old? Jesus says you may come 
tohim. He will not turn you away to wait till you 
are older. Are youten yearsold? You ought to have 
begun to love Jesus long ago. Are you fifteen, and 
have not yet given Jesus your heart? How many 
years you have lived without the happiness you might 
have had in the love of Jesus! 

Have you not more than once been very much afraid 
when some stranger was coming to the house from 
whom you thought you would rather hide yourself? 
Did it not sometimes turn out that the stranger was so 
kind and good and took such pains to give you pleasure, 
that you lost all fear and made friends with him, and 
danced with pleasure whenever you heard he was 
coming again? Do not be afraid of Jesus, but come 
tohim. He is strong to help you, and he is all kind- 
ness and goodness. He loves children with a special 
love. He will pardon all your sins and give yon peace 
of conscience. He will.be your very best friend for- 
ever. 








PAT O'BRIEN’S DOG. 
By Jostz KEEN. 


- HERE, boys, stop that, I say!” and Will Carl- 

tor, hastily handing a pile of school-books to a 
lad standing near him, ran as fast as possible to over- 
take some boys who were surrounding a dog to fasten 
something to its tail. 

‘* And what right have you to stop our fun, I should 
like to know?” 

‘* The right that any boy of spirit would have to stop 
cruelty toward a poor dumb beast.” 

‘*“Who’s going to hurt the dog, I’d like to know?” 
exclaimed another rude boy. 3 

‘*That’s sos; we merely mean to set him off on his 
travels with his trunk behind him,” added a third, 
with a co:rse laugh iu which all joined. 

But Will Carlton, nothing daunted by their scowling 
looks for meddling, as they called it, with their rights, 
bravely bounded in their widst, caught up the old tin 
can and sent it flying over the fence of a vacant lot, 
and so released the dog before they had time to scarce- 
ly know what he was doing. But as the dog, with a 
joyous vark, escaped from them, their anger was re- 
doubled, and turning round defiantly towards Will, 
their fists were doubled up as though ready fora fight. 

** Six to one,” said W ll, drawing hi »self up proud- 
ly and facing the angry boys; then added, with a scorn- 
ful curve of the lip, ‘‘ Might expect just such courage 
from boys who would fasten a tin can to a poor dog’s 
tail.” 

One and another dropped his doubled-up fist down 
by his side and seemed cowed by Wills fearless man- 
ner. 

‘**T’ll tell you what, boys, it’s downright mean-spir- 
ited to frighten a dog half to death by such a trick. 
How any of you can find sport in it is more than I can 
tell.” 

“It’s only Pat O’Brien’s old cur,” said George 
Drake, the bully among them. “He is on one of his 
sprees, and we meant to let the howling dog give him 
a scare.” 

“Yes, and frighten him out of his senses, or into 
them,” added Tom Brown. ‘So, you see, you have 
stopped our doing good,” 
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** Doing good?” And again there came that scorn- 
ful curve of the lip which cowed and shamed the boys. 
‘*Tuking advantage of Pat’s condition to get what 
you call fun out of his poor, half-starved dog! You 
have not half the kindness of heart or manners of that 
dog.” 

“What do you mean by saying such things to us, 
Will Carlton? Though you do set yourself up as one 
of the big boys, you’ve no right to come in our midst 
to stop our sport.” 

‘‘T’ve the right of every brave man and boy in this 
free country to stop cruelty toward dumb animals, 
whenever or wherever seen, and that is why I am in 
your midst unasked.” 

‘‘Will’s made a speech,” called out one who had 
taken little part in the rude sport and still ruder defi- 
ance of the boys. ‘‘ Let’s put him up on this stump 
and call for more.” 

** Agreed!” shouted all; and with their minds some- 
what diverted, the scowling looks disappeared. So 
Will, deciding to humor them, allowed himself to be 
led to the stump. 

‘*You admit, boys, that Pat O’Brien, our janitor, is 
upon one of his sprees; therefore he is unable to de- 
fend his rights. Isn’t that a cowardly way of taking 
advantage of him and his dog—a dumb beast who 
cannot tell you of the torture he would endure with a 
tin can tied to his tail, to say nothing of the mortifica- 
tion to him of such a proceeding, especially on en- 
countering others of his kind? Why, it is their tail 
that is the most expressive part of them. They wag 
it when happy, and let it slink down between their legs 
when they are ashamed of anything. Seems to me 
some of you are in need of such a telling appendage 
at this very moment.” 

One and another looked first anzry, then the cor- 
ners of their mouths puckered with a smile, and finally 
there came a hearty, uproarious laughter from them all. 

‘It is neither kind nor Christian,” added Will Carl- 
ton, ‘“‘ to hur! or tease a poor dumb beast. And, boys, 
it is enough to draw tears to one’s eyes to see that 
poor creature’s faithful watch over his master. I’ve 
sven him tuz at Pat to raise him out of the gutter, and 
actualiy push him with all hisstrength away from some 
dangerous place. Then sitting, oh,so meekly! wih 
tolded paws, down by his fallen master to watch over 
him. How often, or how many hours at a time he has 
done so, and ina half-starved condition himself, no- 
body knows. And then such piteous looks as he has 
given to those passing by! I tell you what, it makes 
a body fcel that such faithful creatures must have 
hearts and minds, if they have not souls.” 

A graver look came over the faces of the boys as 
they surrounded Will, and it was evident to him that 
their feelings had been roused, so he simply added: 

‘* Boys, let’s follow that noble dog’s example, and 
see what we can do toward helping Pat upon his feet 
and keeping him steady upon them, instead of teasing 
his dog and making him angry. There will be more 
fun, or real heartfelt pleasure at least, in doing so.” 

The feelings of the boys were completely changed. 
Swayed by Will Carlton’s brave defense of the dog, 
they gave him three hearty cheers as he stepped off the 
stump. And then and there they resolved never again 
to show cruelty toward peor defenceless, dumb 
creatures. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
7 OU would scarcely expect the poor children who 
attend the mission schools in New York to doa 
great deal of missionary work, would you? Indeed, I 
suspect there are not many of you who consider that 
you ought to be missionaries now while you are so 
young and busy with your school. But you agree, I 
am sure, that every one, even a little child, ought to 
do all the good he can. In New York there is con- 
nected with one mission school a band of “ Willing 
Workers.” “There are ten of them. They are from ten 
to fifteen years old, and once a week some benevolent 
ladies fill their baskets with nice things, and, two by 
two, as the disciples were sent out by Christ, these 
little girls go into the dark, dirty rooms, where they 
find the sick and the lomely, and distribute delicacies, 
flowers, bocks and games, and sing sweet songs which 
tell of the love and mercy of our dear Saviour. So, 
while they cheer old and young with things pleasant 
to the eye and the taste, they speak of the Master who 
bids us all to spend our lives as he spent his, in giving 
help and comfort to those who are doing wrong or 
are in trouble. The stories of the good works of these 
ten little girls, of the misery they have found, and the 
blessings they have carried into the wretched tene- 
nemt-houses of the city would make you want to help 
them. But you can each one find some sad heart to 
cheer, without going far from your home, and if my 
army of young people should undertake this work, 
what a load of sorrow would be lifted by them! And 
don’t, as you read this, plan to do something next 








summer, but right away, to-day, do the nearest kind- 
ness, and you will find the way open for more. 

FRE£PORT, Jan. 31, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I received your pretty New Year's greeting, and thank you 
very much forit. The Coristian Union is about the firs: pa- 
per I remember seeing, for we have taken it ever since 1\ was 
first published, which was tbe year [ was born in. I was in- 
vited to a 6l-igbing party this week, but as I was very sick 
witha sore tbroatI could oot go, and [ cried; butIs e now 
that it was b-st to stay at bome. HKutl want to ask ysouif 
you used to cry when you were disappointed ? 

If any of the cousins would like to see a funny sight they 
had bettertry the experiment that didafew dayssgo. It 
does seem mean, I know, to fool a poor ignorant bird, but it 
was so comical. I put a liitie louking-g ass up in bis cage, 
and he would try his best to feed water and seed to what he 
supp°sed was another dear littie bird, and at night be would 
percb jus’ as close to the looking-wiass as ne could, I ibink 
your mock'ng-bird must look funny witbout bis tail. I will 
bave to stop and get my lessons for to-morrow. I bope you 
will find a place ia the Writing Desk for this. 

Your loving niece, 


Now what will you think of me when I tell you that 
only last week I had to squeeze my eyes very tight 
together to keep the tears from cuming out because I 
was very much disappointed? But I succeeded; and if 
you learn to bear disappointments bravely and cheer- 
fully while you are a little girl, it wiil help you to bear 
the larger ones that are sure to come to you when you 
grow up. My mocking-bird’s tail has grown again, 
and he looks very handsome. 


MAUDE. 


YORKSHIRE, Jan. 23, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

il thank you very much for the beautiful New Year’s card 
you sent me. Cari W., another of your n- phews, also re- 
ceived your card, and was much pieas d witnit. And now | 
nave very sad pews to write to you of nim. Ae died the 12th 
inst., afrer an iliness«f only four days, and last sunday | 
assisied to bear bim to vis grave. It was a great sorrow to 
me, as he was my most intimate friend and classmate. He 
was very brignot and promising, and possessed those qualities 
tbat made bim avery aitraciive companion. His age was 
fourteen years and six montrs. His dea b leaves me aloue 
in Latia and geometry; besides these I study grammar and 
algebra. 

My eidest brother is away teaching this winter. My littie 
sister is Just learning to write, but thicks sbe cannot wriie 
wel enougb yet to write to you. My younger brother Fred 
also thanks you fr bis card. 


Your affectionate nephew, BurToN H.R. 


It may be sad for you to lose so pleasant a compan- 
ion, but don’t speak of it as sad news of Carl. I hope 
the four short days of sickness were the introduction 
to a life of joy, aud that, having consecrated his life to 
Christ, it was to him a blessed exchange of earth for 
heaven. I like to think of the time when I shall meet 
and know, in the blessed home our Saviour is prepar- 
ing for us, all my dear nephews and nieces whose faces 
I may not hope to see here. 


SUTTON, Jan. 7, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have just received your nice New Year's card, and thank 
you vers much for it, and think it very preity. 

I intended to write you @ great wolle ago and thank you 
for that card and nice book, “ Foundation Stones,” which 
you sent me last March To begin with, | thoughtI would 
not write until I bad read tae book through, I fvished that 
early in thesummer; tnen the time kept slipping away uniil 
—well, untit | had so mucao else to do that it drove writing 
alioucof my mind. Perbdaps you would like to know what 
I got fora Christmas present. Well, | got a silver spoon and 
a picture ot Arthur; I mean the political Arihur, for | must 
tell you [am a great Garfield and Artnur man, or ratber bog. 

My scbool bas just flnoished to-dsy, and [am expecting a 
long vacation. Perbaps you would like to know what I siud- 
ied. Well, Istudied arithmetic, grammar, geography, read- 
ing and speliing. In addiiion to these studies I expect to 
study history next term. 

In your letter [ believe you wanted me to write about 
sugar'pg. I think I wiil the comiog spring, if lam not too 
busy helping. 

I hada birthday party this year, but asit rained there were 
only a few present; but I enjoy«d it very much, 

Toey are at the present time boiding religious meetings in 
this place; but | believe there are no converts. 

You wisbe me to teli you just how I tiked “ Foundation 
Stones for Young Buiidlers.” I thought it good for so sober 
a subject, but | do evjoy reading a wide awake story about 
Indians, bears. aud so furth, better. Pleasedo not be grieved, 
dear Aut Patience, but such sober toings make me feei 
uncomfortable somebow, just like tainking about death. 

lam giad you still own me as yournephew. ButI must 
close, as my hand is geiting tired. 


Yours truly, A.V. D. 


That isjust what I wanted you to do, Arthur, write 
me frankly about the book. It is not at all strange 
you like stories better than such a book. But itis a 
great mistake that it should give you any unhappy feel- 
ing. The trouble is you do-not understand that to 
prepare for life is the first and most important thing, 
and if you are prepared to live you are prepared to die, 
and need not be sad or aoxious about it. The way to 
live right and to live happy—I am older than you and 
know it by experience—is to think of God as with you 
always; anc to live—I mean work, and study and play 
—just asif the very kindest and best friend you can 
imagine were right by your side all the time. If you 
could only think of this as I do you would be more 
exulting and joyous than ever you were in your life be- 
fore. It’s a miserable thing to try to separate reli- 
gion from every-day life,and it is a poor kind of 





religion that can be put away for sober hours and San- 
days. It is not the kind Christiaught. Your religion 
ought to run all through your life just as the sap goes 
through the tree, and it’s a poor dead branch that the 
sap doesn’t reach. 


OO BROOKLYN. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


[ have read your letters in the papers, and I want to be one 
of your little girls. | wili be good and love you very much. 

[am only five years oid. I bavea little brother two years 
old. 

I am learning to write, and will do better aext time. 

Your loving niece, STELLA D. 

How well you write for such a little girl. I will 
love you, and I hope you will succeed in trying to be 
a good girl. My love to your mamma, and a kiss to 
your little brother. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., Jan. 10, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

On my arrival bome from Brooklyn, where I had been 
spending my vacation of two weeks,I was much surprised 
and please to find a handsome New Year’s card from you, 
for which I thank you very much. 

On Christmas day | visited the Insane Asylum at Flatbush 
with some friends. Tbe inmates had a present of fi e barrels 
of oranges and one bundred and fifty pounds of eandy, and 
they seewed to enjoy them grea ly. I helped distribute the 
things and about ten dozen oranges. One woman would not 
take one from me, and one of our party provosed she play 
ball, which she seem+d to fancy but when she caught the 
orange she refused to throw it back. 

I skated on Prospect Park ard had a grand time while away 
from bome, but I was very glad to get home again. I had a 
good many beautiful cards and rome handsome presents. 
One war a bundsome desk four or five feet hivb, and which I 
share with my younger brotherand sister. 

I bepe to see you some time atourbome. Wethink thisa 
lovely part of the country, 1rd we bave a gr at many sum- 
mer boarders through ‘bis vull-y of he Housatonic. 

I think [ bave writ en you a long letter, sol wil! say good- 
by. Your nephew, CHARLIE R. C. 


We ought to be very thankful for our reason, and do 
all in our power to keep our bodies and our minds in 
good health. It is strange that insane people, I'ke 
children, can be coaxed cajoled into doing what they 
refuse to do at first. 


So. Roston, Dec. 20, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Iliveina tall, white house neara bill called Dorchester 
Heights, where General Wasbington drove away the British. 
A few years ago the Mayor set up a monument in ita mem- 
ory. My mother told me that the men who did not bave 
good homes used to go and sleep on the grass, but the 
policemen puta stopto it. 

My fatoer thinksof moving to Hyde Park. He takes The 
Christian Union, aod I like it very much. It is my birth- 
day to-day, and I am nin« yea sold, | sikedthat story very 
much about a buy nem: d Jack, who buita doll-house for 
bis sister Maud, and bis sister Carrie helped him. I myseif 
#m making a do!l-house for my sister Carrie, but instead of 
having a sister Maud to help mel bave a sistcr Bessie. She 
thinks thatshe knows your name, but I don’t know what 
she thinks it is. 

Your nephew, EDWARD KENNARD R. 

P. 8. The di ll-house I made is not as good as Jack’s was. 

The doll-house you made did not meet, I trust, the 
sad fate that Jack’s did. Tell that sister of yours that 
older people than she have been mistaken, and if she 
thinks I have any other name than Patience Perplex 
she might not be right. An odd thing it was for lazy 
tramps to choose a place to sleep where such brave 
work was done. I remnember how the place looked 
when I was a little girl, and I am glad it is improved 
now. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 

lam composed of thirty-seven figures. 

My 15, 21, 27, 37 is an island. 

My 25, 18, 14, 5, 30, 8, 3, 20, 24 means celerity. 

My 16, 1,9. 82. a smal! mop. 

My 7. 27, 11, 13. 23, 38, 4, 88, moving masses of snow and ice. 

My 2, 37. lu 31, 12, along-legged bird. 

Mv 8. 26, 17, 35. 28, 19, 22, 29, elevation. 

My 34, 6, 12, 13, 2. a windlass, 

My whole is a quotation from a well-known poem of 
Thomas Gray. oa. Be 

NUMERICAL SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Take six from to seize or to transport by force, and leave 
hasty. 

2. Take four from a common soldier, and leave idle talk. 

8. Take five from the juice of meat, and lewvea color. 

Example —Take nine from another number, and leavea 
pen. Ans.—s(ix)ty. UnNcLe WILL. 

DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
—n-t-u-t-d-y-h- a-t-q-a-y-1-e-, 
H-m-r, b-i-, -c-n-o-b-t-e-i-e- T.8.J. 
CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 

(The words given are descriptive or suggestive of persons 
whose initials are the initia'’s used for the descriptive wo de. 
For instance, Ready Clearness might be given for Rufus 
Choate.] 

1. Wrote Histories Perseveringly. 
2. Jail Bird. 
3. Thougbtful Humorist. 
4. Greatiy Gifted Brain. 
5. Ready With Essa! s. 
6. Wrote Many Tales. 
7. Candid Delin: ator. 
8. Judicious Fiction Chiefly, 
Luwar Cavstte, 
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Insurance and Financial, 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

We print in this issue the satisfactory 
annual statement of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. It will be 
considered in detail by its many members. 
Suffice it to say here that it has received in 
the year just passed more than eight mil- 
lions of dollars, has paid its policy-holders 
about six and a half millions, owns a sur- 
plus by lowest standard estimate of more 
than three millions, and has transacted its 








immense business at a cost of a little more 
than seven and a half per cent. 

In The Christian Union of Sept. 10, 1879, 
we took occasion to state the results of an 
investigation made by us concerning the 
business of this corporation, and to express 
our entire confidence in the integrity and 
soundness of its management. A little 
leaflet has now been laid upon our table 
which we propose to consider. 

In 1877, in a so-called ‘‘ Insurance Blue- 
Book,” the editor of the ‘‘ Insurance Moni- 
tor,” published in New York city, wrote as 
follows : 

‘* He (Mr. Greene) has proved a most efficient 
life underwriter in his present responsible post- 
The burden placed upon his shoulders—that of 
maintaining the efficiency and standing of the 
organization, which its first Secretary had de. 
voted the best years of bis life in building up— 
was by no means alight one. Busivess compe- 
tition tad increased many fold, and the golden 
period of life insurance enterprise had passed. 
But the Company had not mistaken its choice. 
Some twelve millions have been added to the 
accumulated funds, and over five thousand to 
the membership of the Company, under the 

resent administration.” 

This was in 1877, and Mr. Jacob L. Greene 
had been Secretary of the Connecticut 
Mutual since 1871. The closing remarks 
of this same article are : 

‘“*The Connecticut Mutual has parted with 
none of the legitimate fruits of its long career, 
Asitis among the oldest, so it is among the 
largest of the American companies, and its po- 
sition has become so firmly established that 
none even of the most skeptical regarding this 
business have veutured to seriously question 
its stability. The most captious critics have 
been unable to fiud a flaw which would be cal- 
eulated to alarm the policy-holders of the Con- 
necticut Mutual.” 

Now, in the leaflet before us, of the same 
authorship, and the matter of which, it 
appears, was furnished to the ‘‘ Monitor” 
May 24, 1880, we read : 

“Ten years ago the Connecticut Mutual was 
one of the best, and one of the best-managed 
life insurance companies in the country. But 
ten years ago, or about that time, a new element 
came intothe management of the Company, and 
from being one of the best and safest life com- 
panics it has become, in our opinion, one of the 
poorest and least safe ones,” 

The year 1877, however, when the en- 
dorsement previously quoted was written, 
was not ten years ago, and the “ opinion” 
given in 1880 differs very widely from that 
expressed then. 

A little further on we find : 

“The reasons for this downfall have been 
published in full, from time to time, in this 
journal, and are well known to its readers.” 

Apparently, however, the publication of 
these reasons in the journal alluded to did 
not reach a sufficiently large circle of read- 
ers, for we find them reprinted in the leaf- 
let, on the bottom of which is printed the 
following : 

‘Copies of this leaflet, at $10.00 per thousand, 

n be had at 161 Broadway, New York City.” 

It would be instructive to learn who 

uys these leaflets at $10 per thousand and 
puts them into circulation, and for what rea- 
son they are so purchased and distributed. 
Can it be possible that other life insurance 
companies are capable of doing this thing ? 
Just now we are not to answer this ques- 
tion. We go back to the leaflet, to find 
that— 

“At the end of the year 1870 the surplus as- 
sets of this Company were (Massachusetts 
standard) $8,575,370.42. At the end of the year 
1879 the surplus assets, by the Company's own 
statement, were only $3,440,752.42; thus over five 
millions of surplus which had been earned prior 
to 1870 have been since paid out in dividends 
and otherwise.” 

This is so; and the extra millions have been 
paid out in dividends to the policy-holders 
to whom it belonged. The surplus was 
oo large to hold, and so in one year the 





managenient paid the enormous dividend 
of 67 per cent. 

In the leaflet the following paragraph 
appears: 

‘““The Company was recently examined by the 
Insurance Commissioner of its own State; a 
man who is known to be its friend, and who, be- 
yond question, made the best showing that he 
could for it. In his published result of the ex 
amination, he stated that the real estate of the 
Company was $1,508,916.58 less than was claim- 
ed by the Company's published report, or, in 
other words, that its investments had proved 
so bad that this amount had been lost,” 

The Insurance Commissioner, as will be 
shown, did not make any such statement. 
He explained that there existed difference 
of valuation to that amount, telling the 
reasons that prompted his decision. His 
appraisal was made in the Fall of 1879, 
at which date and for a long time pre- 
vious real estate was and had been at 
low value. But rates soon changed for 
the better, and on the 2d of February, 
1880, when Mr. Stedman made his report, 
he wrote : 

‘Taking into account the present rapid ad- 
vance in prices, and the extreme difficulty in 
obtaining the securities which the law permits 
you to invest your money in, and it is a serious 
question whether a prudent regard for the wel- 
fare of your company would justify you in sell 
ing your real estate to-day for cash, at your own 
valuation, In what securities could you invest 
the money where it would be so absolutely safe, 
and be so certainly and indefinitely increased 
in value at that distant day, perhaps a genrra- 
tion hence, when it will be needed ?”’ 

Now, let us look at this appraisement. 
The Commissioner had every facility from 
the Company for the getting at and exam- 
ining each and every parcel of property 
held by it. Choosing his own experts, un- 
trammeled in all particulars, he made his 
estimate upon certain estates at a less 
figure, in all a million and a half, than 
said property was valued by the Company, 
This 
We are writing 


which had loaned its money upon it. 
was in the Fall of 1879. 
in the winter of 1881, one year after the 
appraisal; and taking the sum of the 
record of recent transactions of which the 
profit and loss account informs us, we learn 
that real estate has been sold for cash 
amounting to $500,000 and yielding a net 
profit of $68,000. This is a part of the 
undervalued property. A similar amount, 
and at equally good profit of about thirteen 
per cent. above the Company’s valuation, all 
expenses included, we understand has been 
realized, but not in season to be admitted 
to the report of January 1, 1881. 

The President of the Connecticut Mutual 
found no fault with Mr. Stedman’s action, 
but he could not abstain from telling the 
Commissioner that 
“the intrinsic value of this property as a body 
not only has not decreased since the loans were 
made, but has actually increased, and never 
was as great as to-day. It is situated in great 
and growing centers of production and com- 
merce; in a country which is yearly acquiring 
population and wealth, extending its spread of 
crops, increasing both in productive capacity 
and in actual production, and gaining daily a 
closer connection with and control over the 
great markets of the world. These are the ele- 
ments which make value, and to these price 
must respond when a market exists. These ele- 
ments were never so conspicuously present or 
so powerful in operation as naw. We have, 
therefore, the contradictory facts of increased 
actual value and a decline in price growiag out 
ofthe deadness and inaction that follows any 
prolonged business depression ; but this decline 
in price is confessedly due to temporary causes 
of a general character, which have affected real 
estate everywhere else in the same way, and is 
certain to change with circumstances already 
in sight.” 

The facts of sales already made and 
quoted are certainly proofs of Mr. Greene’s 
foresight and a corroboration of the state- 
ments which The Christian Union made 
a year and a half ago. The Company 
might have stricken the amount of esti- 
mated depreciation from its books, and 
then, as Mr. Stedman said, had millions in 
surplus ; but it did not propose to suffer 
loss on its investments. It would be 
strange enough if every piece of property 
held by any man or any corporation should 
always be ata premium. Such a result is 
not reasonable, and of course not expected. 
But as a whole the Western investments of 
the Connecticut Mutual have proved prof- 
itable, and it would seem must continue to 
do so. There is every probability that the 
words of a real estate owner will be truth : 
‘“‘ The Company is to be richer by a million 
of dollars because of foreclosures already 
made,” 








THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Net Assets, January 1, 1880. . 
RECEIVED IN 1880. 
For Premiums Ce ee me 2 ee 
For Interest and Rents ....... 
POORC OMG SOOR 6 et tll we 


$5,247,282 90 
2,834,132 70 
68,644 00 


DISBURSED IN (880. 
To POLICY HOLDERS: 


Death claims and matured endow- 


ments, . « « « « « «© « « 8,685,146 27 
Surplus returned to policy-holders, . 1,798,654 86 
Lapsed and surrendered Policies, . 929,894 25 
TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, . . $6,413,695 38 

EXPENSE : 
Commissions to Agents, . . .. $310,974 81 
Salaries of Officers, Clerks, and all 

others employed on salary, . . 98,936 54 
Medical Examiners’ fees, . . . 11,811 75 
Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real 

Estate, and all other Expenses, 206,048 93 





$627,772 03 


Pe +o kA he Sh EE Re ee 891,207 86 








BALANCE Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1880, 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . . . . « «© «© «© «© « « 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, ...... 4.4. .e+68-s. 
Premium notes on Policies in force, ‘ 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, . 

Cost of United States Registered Bonds, ear elie erie on 
Re a OO eed get a ner Ser “Sw 
ene GECaey ks a el ws er wee lS ee 
er. 5s a Wha % eo -* oe & Be ao 


ee © 6 Uk ow wie) oo oS ee SSN 
i, %. 6. Wi woe « © «6 2 @ & 6 
I FG ey eure ee eid te cb! ce) es a 
Balance due from agents, secured, . . . - + «© «© «© «© « « 
App 

Interest due and accrued, ...... .- «© « $1,159,251 12 
ee, se es ee we le Sw ee 30,688 68 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . . 430,133 54 
Net premiums in course of collection, NONE. 

Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums, 38,927 34 


Gross AssETS, December 31,1880, . . ...... 
LIABILITIES : 


Amount required to reinsure all outstanding policies, 
net assuming 4 per cent. interest,. . . . $45,006,472 00 
Bee reas w 5 kt eS 1,135,001 93 





SuRPutts by Connecticut Standard, 4 per cent.,. . . ... - 


SurpPLus by New York Standard, 434 percent., about ... .- 





Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1880, . ... . 
Policies in force, December 31, 1880, 64,343, insuring. . .. . 





: JACOB L, GREENE, 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 

PHILIP 8. MILLER, 


$47,116,244 87 


8,150,059 60 


$55,266,303 97 


$7,432,675 27 





$47,833,628 70 


. $18,718,385 49 
, 31,553 28 
3,702,156 82 
12,622,944 42 

. 5,004,858 46 
; 619.900 00 
. 2,583,506 88 
. 1,065,875 00 
; 110,194 00 
, 26,000 00 
. 3,286,819 32 
; 61,435 03 
$47,833,628 70 


$1,659,000 68 


$49,492,629 38 


46,141,473 93 


$3,351,155 45 
6,500,000 00 





7.7 per cent. 
$162,105,367 


President, 


General Agent for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey, 


1 Wall St., cor. Broadway, New York C ity, 
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THE WEEK. 

It is of interest to notice the earnings of 
some of the leading Western and South- 
western grain-carrying railways for the 
first month of the year in comparison 
with those of the same roads during the 
corresponding month of last year. Yet, 
in considering such earnings, we should re- 
member that last winter Was an open one, 
while the heavy snows which have pre- 
vailed during this season, and especially 
during January, have in many localities 
effectually prevented and in others ma- 
terially diminished railway shipments of 
cereals. This decrease is apparent in the 
receipts of grains reported during Janu 
ary at the leading Western cities, especially 
those at St. 
show a large decline from the receipts 
Yet even 


Louis and Chicago, which 
during the same time last year. 
this shrinkage, which is due to the severe 
storms referred to, has found an equiva- 
lent in the increased transportation of 
general merchandize and the growth of 
local and through passenger traffic, for we 
find that the aggregate increase in the 
cases of nearly fifty of the principal roads 
in the West and South, in their gross earn- 
ings during the time mentioned, amounts 
to over eleven hundred thousand dollars. 
There has been added, however, to these 
lines embraced in the comparison a little 
more than ten per cent. of mileage since 
last year’s reports. Yet, again, it must be 
remembered that the added mileage of 
road, much of it, contributes very little 
comparatively to the gross earnings, for 
the new sections penetrate new territory, 
and have as yet scarcely acquired from 
such any appreciable support. The show- 
ing must be regarded as very favorable, 
promising for the coming season a great 
addition to the business so soon as the 
spring shall release the winter-bound 
stores. This decrease in the general move- 
ment of grains, then, cannot be attributed 
to any reverse in our business prosperity. 
One feature of our home and foreign trade 
is much more satisfactory than last year’s ; 
namely, the comparative absence of undue 
speculation in breadstuffs. Prices for 
breadstuffs have a healthier because a 
more natural basis than for years before. 
The severe reverses which overtook grain 
speculation last year have proved a salu- 
tary lesson and an effectual check on 
clique operations to advance prices. This 
is one of the evils which will prove detri- 
mental to our foreign shipments whenever 
attempted, for we must always bear in 
mind that the market prices for bread- 
stuffs are largely regulated at the central 
point of the world’s exchanges, which is 
London. Factitious quotations here only 
serve to check foreign demand for our 
products, and send that demand to Euro- 
pean producing countries. England does 
not rely on America alone for her grains, 
but draws from the continent for supply. 
If this supply is forthcoming to her from 
other sources at reasonable rates, our com- 
petition, to be successful, depends on con- 
formity to these established rates of the 
rest of the world, which are fixed, as we 
said, at the center of the world’s ex- 
changes. With the great surplus which 
we raise we must meet the demand when 
it comes, and not, by pernicious corners, 
prevent foreign shipments. This fact is 
being very sensibly appreciated both by 
producer and shipper, and accounts for a 
good deal of our present financial strength, 
as we illustrated in a former article. 

The consolidation of the several tele- 
graph companies, to which we called 
attention in last week’s issue, has met 
with success so far as legal interference 
is concerned. Neither the courts nor the 
Legislature have proven adequate to pre- 
vent it. The actions of the boards of the 
several companies interested have secured 
a final adjustment of differences. When 
the conditions fixed upon are fully carried 
out, the result will involve a new issue of 
stock by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in its absorption of the 
ether corporations to the extent of 
making the total 


capital eighty million dollars, 








which represents the amount that the tele- 
graph business of this country is expected 
to pay dividends on. The fact that this 
immense false capitalization is at least 
three times the sum that would be needed 
to reproduce the whole system complete 
illustrates the burden imposed on the pub- 
lic by this stock-watering achievement, 
if anything can, the 
need of legislative action against the whole 


and demonstrates, 


system of an arbitrary. creation of stock 
from nothing, and thus forcing the people 
to pay toll in support of the fictitious crea- 
tion. It is to be sincerely hoped that this 
gigantic transaction will react in the end 
on its originators, who by their course 
have invited new competition, which, if 
accepted, would be very likely to prevent 
dividends to the holders of the Western 
Union stock. 

The markets continue their upward 
course. Money is easy at 4 per cent. to 5 
per cent., with an increasing flow from the 
interior, and the outlook promises such ease 
for an indefinite time, unless interfered 
with by a reverse i in the present speculative 
tendency. 








THE CENTRAL PACIFIC R.R. CO. 

We publish on another page a statement 
showing the mathematical process by 
which the U. S. Auditor of Railroad Ac- 
counts recently sought to make it appear 
that the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
was not justified in paying the dividend 
declared by them and paid on the 1st inst. 
The straightforward and lucid analysis of 
the Auditor’s figures by Messrs. Fisk & 
Hatch will be of interest to the holders of 
the stock of the company, and will enable 
them to judge how far the published state- 
ments of that officer hereafter ought to 
have any influence upon their estimate of 
the value of the stock. 








An error in our Financial article of last 
week made us say that the balance of trade 
in our favor for December was $5,000,000; 
the amount ought to have been $51,000,000, 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 19. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


6s, 1881], r......... soos eenbeecseccocsncessssccconces BENE 
ag ie Mibaacad ir ceNRekuwspade cocccccce SOIT 
5s, 18s1, EAR EE, ao cons SEE 
58, 1881. sbece . cece eee 20s - 10% 
43448 IW1,r oo... SSwnsende ebeced wepeses -. IDs 
#498. 1891, ¢ Siesahnanins ‘ cocncce BRIE 
is, 1907. r... a ee ° 6 «teem . 11344 
is; 197, ¢ eteccccccvscevese ove exes B134G 
6s, currency, Oe eS cate ree inci 125 
Bids tor State Bonds.— 
Ala.,class A,2to5....72 (N.C. 6s.0........ mR 
Ala.,cl. A, sm......... 75 MoO. Oe, A. O....003.2. 0 
Ala.. cl. B, 5s.......... 9% |N.C. N.C. R.. ‘83-4-5...120 
Ala..cl. C,48. . . % IN. C. N.C. R.,78, c.otf 90 
Ala. 68, “ge 100 (N.C. N.C.R. A. O. 12 
Ark, 6s, td, oe . 21 |N.C.N.C.R. c. off ) 
Ark. 7s, M. au ll |N.C. fdg. act, 66-1900. 12 
Ark.7s,L.R Phan O. hi iN. Cc. tdg. act, 62-98... 12 
Ark. 73, M.0.&R. RB. ik (N.C. n.d. J., 92-8. 2044 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
and Decorative Porcelain. 
THEODURE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 

No. 206 Fitth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts., New York 
offers avery c omplete se a ue stock of BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, CLOCK SETS, etc. so choicest specime ns 
ot DECORATIVE PORC ELA AIN of the “ Worcester 
Royal, *Minton,” ** Roval Derby,” and the best 


French tabricants, all <? his own latest importations, 
and at MODERATE PRICES 


Visitors invited a inspect the stock. 


(LLivs, Pouven & JENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — Rew Yori 


BUY AND SEL 
GOVE RNMENT. BONDS, 
STOCKS, 
MISC ELLANEOUS SECURITIES 








SHELDON COLLIN 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS 


CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


OFrFice or Fisk & Hatcu, } 
No. 5 Nassau Sr., N. Y , Feb. 17th, 1881. { 
We have prepared the following statement for 
the purpose of answering the inquiries of 
holders of stock of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company concerning the recent action of the 
United States authorities in respect to the 
dividend declared by the Company payable 
February Ist, and the various statements pub- 
lished in connection therewith, and as to the 
bearing of this action and of the statements 
referred to on the value of the stock. 

The action of the Attorney-General consisted 
merely in filing a bill in equity in the United 
States Court, nominally praying for an injunc 
tion to restrain the Company from paying the 
dividend, but with an understanding, previously 
agreed upon with the officers of the Company, 
that, upon the filing of a bond for $750,000, the 
injunction would not be pressed. The bond was 
given and the dividend paid as advertised, 

The action of the Attorney-General was based 
upon representations made by Theophilus 
French, United States Auditor of Railroad 
Accounts, accompanied by exhibits prepared 
by him, from which it was made to appear that 
the net earning of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, properly applicable to the payment 
of dividends, had not been sufficient to warrant 
the payment of the dividend declared payable 
February Ist, 1881; but that, on the contrary 
there was a deficit instead of a surplus e xisting 
on the 31st of December, 1880, which deficit he 
reported at $739,374.87. 

The exhibits of the Auditor above referred to 
purport to be based upon the accounts of the 
Company, because the figures are in part takeD 
from reports made tothe Auditor from the office 
of the Company, upon printed blanks furnished 
by him. These reports represent receipts and 
disbursements under certain heads, during 
certain periods, and do not claim to be merely 
statements of earnings and expenses, froin 
which the net revenue applicable to dividends 
for the periods which they cover could be as 
certained by taking the balances between the 
debit and the credit sides, as the Auditor has 
done in making them the basis of his exhibits 
On the contrary, the reports referred to contain 
items of disbursements, to considerable 
amounts, which are not properly chargeable 
against the revenues of the same period, for 
the purpose of determining net earnings, and 
others which bear no relation whatever to the 
current revenue accounts of the Company, a 
fact which was entirely ignored in the Auditor's 
exhibits and in his conclusions drawn from 
these reports. 

The apparent results shown in the Auditor's 
exhibits are derived, therefore, as will be seen, 
from a wisapplication of certain sums, as against 
the revenues of the periods in which they were 
disbursed, which are not properly so applicable 
in determining the net earnings for those 
periods. 

The Auditor has taken as the basis of his ex- 
hibits the balances between the column of re- 
ceipts and disbursements in the reports re- 
ferred to, and treated them as showing surplus 
or deficit, without any regard to the character 
of the items going to make up the footings. 
He has then added, as chargeable against earn- 
ings, other items not embraced in the Company's 
reports ; but has in no case made any allowance 
on the other side for items embraced in the re- 
ports which should not enter into the question of 
net earnings. 

The first of these exhibits covers the eighteen 
months from July ist, 1878, to December 3ist, 
1879, and shows a net surplus for that period 
of $200,407.89. The reports from the office of 
the Company upon which this exhibit is based 
contain disbursements for the redemption of 
land bonds amounting to $1,534,514.53, while 
the receipts shown in these reports as derived 
from the sale of mortgaged lands during the 
same period were only $598,217.89, showing a 
difference of $936,296.64 disbursed for redemp 
tion of land bonds, in excess of the amoun; 
received from sale of mortgaged lands, from 
July ist, 1878, to December 31st, 1879. As no 
redemptions of land bonds are made by the 


Company from current revenue, but as all 
such redemptions are exclusively from the pro- 
ceeds of sales of mortgaged lands, it is appar- 
ent that the excess of $936,296.64 above referred 
to was derived from the proceeds of sales of 
mortgaged lands received prior to July 1st, 1478, 
and that this sum is not, therefore, chargeable 
against the revenues of the period "referred to 
and has no relation to the question of net earn- 
ings. 

the reports of the Company to the Auditor, 
covering the above period, also contain dis- 
bursements for new construction, amounting 
to $573,467.33, which, it is unnecessary to explain 
to any one familiar with the accounts of rail- 
road or other corporations, is not chargeable 
against current revenues in determining net 


——s 
lition to the figures derived from these 
reports, the Auditor introduces into his exhibit 
for this period, as chargeable against the 
revenues for the same period, the sum of 
829,601.47, paid by the Company into the 
reasury of the United States under the Acts 
of 1862 and 1864, and the Act of May 7th, 1878, 
known as the Thurman Act. This sum was 
aid in 1879, in liquidation of the balance which 
had been ascertained to be payable in settle- 
ment between the Government and the Com- 
pany for the period from November 6th, 1869, 
to Becember Bist, 1878. Although disbursed 
during the year 1879, when the amount was 
ascertained ‘and settlement was made with the 
Government, it was applicable to the period 
a | December 3ist, 1878, and the greater 
it to the period prior to July ist, 1878, 





-¥ date when the Thurman Sinking Fund Act 





took effect. It was, therefore, ~ properly 
chargeable against the revenues of the ond 
pany for the ae under consideration ; but 
would be, for t most part at least, properly 
payable out of the previous surpius revenues. 
here are other home contaiued in this ex- 
hibit of the Auditor, the propriety of charging 
which, against the revenues of the period 
which it covers, is at least, questionable ; but, 
taking into account only the above items, con- 
cerning which the misapplication igs at once 
apparent, the exhibit for the period from July 
Ist, 1878, to December 31st, 1879, thus *orrected 
would show the surplus to be as follows -viz 
— December 31st, 1879, as shown 
Auditor's exhibit $?4 407 84 
Excess of Land Bond Kedemptions over 
receipts from sales of Mortgaged 


Lands, as above 936,206 64 
Disbursements for New Construction, as 

above C . 573,467 
Payment into the United States Treasury, 

not applicable to the period in question, 

but payable from surplus revenues 


prior to July Ist, 187 ‘ 829,601 47 


Showing Net Revenue applicable to Div 

idends for the 18 n oths er July ist, 

1878, to December 31s !, of at least. $2,539,775 38 
Out of this Surplus the Dividend declared 

in January, 1380, and payable February 

Ist, 1880, Was p. aid, amounting to. «+» 1,628,265 09 








Leaving a surplus, December 3lst, 1879, 
after providing for Dividend of Feb 
ruary Ist, 1580, of ‘ $911,508"! 
The second exhibit of the Auditor covers 

the calendar year from January ist to Decem: 

ber 3ist, 1880,and claims to show a deficit of 
$939,782.76 In order to show this apparent 
deficit, he charges against the revenues of that 
year not only the dividend paid August !st, 

1880, which is correct, but also that paid 

February ist, 1880, amounting to $1,628,255, 

which, as shown above, was payable out of 

the revenues prior to January ist, 1880, for 
which there was ample surplus. 

He also charges against the revenue for this 
period the sum of $229,076.22 paid into the 
United States Treasury during fo year 1880), 
on account of balance due for the }ear 1879 ; 
an item not properly chargeable against the 
revenues of 1880, but payable out of the rev- 
enues of the previous period, for which, as 
shown above, there was ample provision in 
the surplus remaining to December 3ist, 1879. 

In addition to these arbitrary applications by 
the Auditor of sums not applicable to the period 
in question, there was inciuded in the reports 
from the office of the Company, upon which his 
exhibit for this period purports to be based, the 
sum of $637,723.43, for new construction and new 

Ae nt (not separated), the greater portion of 

iich, however, was for new construction. 

Taking into account the above items, this 
second exhibit, properly corrected, would be as 
follows— viz: 


Alleged deficit, for the year 
from January Ist to De- 
cember 38ist, 1880, after 
charging this period with 
both the dividends paid 
February Ist and August 
st, 1880, as shown by Au- 
ditor’s Exhibit... $939,782 76 

From the items employed 
on the debit side of the ac- 
count to produee this ap 
parent deficit there 
should be deducted 

Dividend paid February Ist, 
1880, not applicable as 
against the earnings of 
this period, but provided 
for out of previous sur- 
plus, as above shown 

Payment into the U. 8. 

reasury on account of 
1879, not —— 10 this 
veriod 229,076 32 

Disbursements foi new con- 
struction and equi nt, 
not chargeable as expen 
ses in determining net 
earnings ‘ . 637,723 43 

——- $2,495,064 75 

Showing, instead of a deficit, asurplus of B: 55S, 281 99 

Brought forward 555,281 99 

Add Surplus for the period from July ist 
1878, to December 8ist, 1879, remaining 
after payment of Dividend, caenieeed 
Ist, 1880, as shown above _ . 


$1,628,265 00 





911,508 3: 33 





Deduct payment into U.S. Treasury in 
1880, out of the revenues of 1879 229,076 32 


ae so ap plicable to Dividend, January 





ee 37,714 00 
The Divide end payable Februg ary Ist, 1881, 
concerning which the discussion with 
the Government has risen, amounts to 1,778,265 00 


Surplus over all dividends, including 
that payable February Ist, 1881, for the 
two years and six months covered by 
the Auditor's Exhibit, in which he 
claims the deficit upon which his report 
to the Attorney-General was based.... $459,449 00 
During the period covered by the Auditor's 

first exhibit—viz. from July ist, 1878, to 

Dec. 31st, 1879 the reports made to him from 
the office of the Company show disbursements 

io new equipment amounting to $217,582.63, 

which we have not deducted in making the 
above analysis of the Auditor's exhibits, but 
which, as new additions to the permanent 
property of the Company, would not ordinarily 
be treated as chargeable against the revenues, 
in determining net earnings 

The foregoing tables do not claim to show 
accurately the net earnings of the Company, 

for the two years and six months from July 1, 

1878, to December 31,1880 (which, when prop- 

erly made up from the Company’s books, will, 

we believe, show a still larger surplus); but are 
designed merely as statements of differences, to 
show the manifest inaccuracies of the Auditor's 
exhibits, and the obvious misapplication of 
items of expenditure, resorted to by him in 
order to make it appear that there was a deficit. 

They show that, even upon the busis adopted 

by himself, with a few cons yicuous inaccura- 

cies corrected, there re meained a large surplus 

over and above the dividends paid February 1, 

and August 1, 1880, and*the 5 for 

the dividend payable February 1, 1881, instead 
of the deficiency which he c nM 

lt will be noticed that the Auditor's exhibits 
above referred to, and the corrections above 
indicated, cover only the two years and six 

months from July 1, 1878, to December 31, 1880. 

It will be of interest to the holders of the 

stock of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 

to learn from the subjoined statement, care- 
fully made up from the Auditor’s own printed 
report for the year ending June 30, 1879, in 
accordance with the method of determinin 
net earnings adopted by the Government itself, 
that the surplus of net earnings of the Central 

Pacific Railroad Company for the period from 

November 6, 1869, to December 31, 1879, over 

all expenses, interest on bonded debt, sinking 

funds provided for its mortgage bonds, require- 
ments for the Government sinking funds, and 
after paying during that time dividends 





amounting to 4 per cent. on the capital stock 
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amounted 10 $10,164,985.11. (See statement at 
end.) 

Another fact »f importance to the interests 
of the stockholders is that, while many railroad 
and other corporations are dividing their earn- 
ings, without making any provision for the 
ultimate retirement of their bonded debts, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company had accumu- 
lated to December 31st, 1880, Sinking Funds 
amounting to $4,202,814.17 toward the retire- 
ment of its Mortgage Bonds (in addition to the 
Sinking Fund required by the Government), and 
that it is investing in these Sinking Funds nearly 
$500,000 annually out of its current revenues, 
besides the reinvestment ot the interest derived 
from the accumulations of tne funds, and in ad- 
dition to the retirement of and Bonds to the 
amount of about $400,000 per annum from pro- 
ceeds of land sales. , 

The only direct provision of law under which 
the Pacific Railroad Companies are limited in 

aying dividends to their stockholders is found 
in Section VI. of what is known as the “* Thurman 
Act,” and is as follows: 


“Section VI.—That no dividend shall be valid, 
made or paid for or to any stockholder or stock- 
holders in either of said companies respectively at 
any time when the said company shall be in default 
in respect of the payment either of the sums re 
quired as aforesaid to be paid into said sinking 
und, or in respect to the payment of the said five 
yer centum of the net earnings, or in respect of in- 
Forest upon any debt, the lien of which, or of the 
debt on which it may accrue, is paramount to that 
of the United States; and any officer or person who 
shall vote, declare, make or pay: and any stock- 
holder of any of said companies who shall receive 
any such dividend contrary to the provisions of this 
Act, shall be liable to the United States for the 
amount thereof, which, when recovered, shall be 
paid into the sinking fund. And every officer, per 
son, or stockholder who shall knowingly vote, 
declare, make, or pay any such dividend contrary 
to the provisions of this Act, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall 
be punishea by a fine not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars and by imprisonment not exceeding one 

year.” 

There has been no pretense on the part of the 
officials of the Government that the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company was in default as to 
any of its obligations under this section of the 
Act, or that any objection could be made to 
the payment of the dividend on this ground. 

The requirements of the Thurman Act, as 
made out by the Auditor for the year 1879, 
were $899,563.92, of which two-thirds (#670,487.- 
60) were pid by transportation services, and 
the remainder in cash, all claims of the Gov- 
ernment to December 31st, 1878, under all the 
acts, having been previously settled. The es- 
timate for 1880 is placed by the Auditor at 
$1,100,000; but it will probably be, in fact, con- 
siderably less, with the same proportion of 
services, so that the demands of the Govern- 
ment on the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
ean hardly exceed $250,000 in settlement for 
the year 1880, the accounts for which are not 
yet made up. There are still large sums due 
the Pacific Railroad Companies for services 
performed, the accounts for which are pending 
audit and settlement, estimated by the Auditor 
himself, on June 30th, 1880, at $1,789,935.31 (see 
page 19 of Report, 1880), so that, in fact, the 

overnment is probably overpaid, and, if the 
accounts were properly brought up, it could 
have no demand on the Company for any 
money payment under the law. 

The only pretext of law under which any 
right of interference with the payment of this 
dividend was claimed is found in Section IX. of 
the above Act, which reads as follows: 


“Section [X.—That all sums due to the United 
States from any of said Companies, respectively, 
whether payable a or not, and all sums re- 

uired to be paid to the United States, or into the 

reasury, or into said Sinking Fund under this Act, 
or under the Acts hereinbefore referred to, or other- 
wise, are hereby declared to be a lien upon all the 

roperty, estate, rights and franchises of every 

escription granted or conveyed by the United 
States to any of said Companies, respectively or 
jointly, and also upon all the estate and property, 
real, personal, and mixed, assets and incomes of the 
said several Railroad Companies, respectively , from 
whatever source derived, subject to me lawfully 
prior and paramount mortgage, lien, or claim there- 
on. But this section shall not be construed to pre- 
vent said Companies, respectively, from using and 
disposing of any of their property or assets in the 
ordinary, proper, and lawful course of their cur- 
rent business, in good faith and for valuable con- 
sideration.” 


The only ground for claiming to interfere 
under this section was that, the Auditor having 
made it appear by his peculiar and extraordi- 
nary system of “‘ Exhibits” that the Company 
had no et ee earnings to divide, the payment 
of this dividend might imperil or impair the se- 
curity of the Government. 

The foregoing analysis of the exhibits of the 
Auditor, upon which the action of the Attor- 
ney-General was based, together with the an- 
nexed statement of the large surplus of undi- 
.vided earnings, would seem to effectually dis- 
pose of the claim to a right to interfere with 
the payment of dividends under any authority, 
direct or implied, which could be derived from 
the 9th section of the Act above quoted: and 
should satisfy the stockholders of the Com- 
pany that neither the attempted interference 
with the payment of the dividend recently de- 
clared by the Company nor the official reports 
of the Auditor of Railroad Accounts should 
diminish their confidence in the value of the 
stock, in the ability or right of the Company 
to pay dividends, or in the integrity and good 
faith with which its affairs are conducted. 

A further illustration of the Auditor’s meth- 
od of stating accounts, and of the value that 
should be attached t. his published statements, 
is found in his official report for the year ending 
June 30th, 1880. 

On pages 34 and 35 of this report he gives a 
Table purporting to be a statement of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company on the 30th of June, 1880, in which he 
shows a deficit, or excess of liabilities over as- 
sets, of $6,428 816.84. 

In our Circular of January 8th we published 
an official statement from the books of the 
Company, showing a surplus of assets over lia- 
bilities of $17,115,701.17. 

Upon a comparison of the two statements, it 
appears that the Auditor has omitted altogether 
from his statement of the assets of the Com- 
pany the following important items—viz. : 


Farming Lands, 11,900,000 acres, worth, 
at the low valuation placed upon 
them by Mr. French in another part 
of his report of $1.25 per acre $13,750,000 00 

Undivided half of 6 acres of i 
on Mission Bay, San Francisco; 5 
acres water front at Oakland ; about 
140 acres and water-front at Sacra 
mento; estimated value of which, 
independent of improvements...... 

Due on Land Contracts—Deferred Pay- 
ments on Time Sales éonatenie 

Trustees’ Land Grant Mortgage for re- 
demption of Land Bonds (being offset 
to like amount included in liabilities) 


7,750,000 00 
1,820,353 42 


224,164 50 


$23,544,518 O01 
The omission of these items cannot be ac- 





counted for on the ground that the’ Auditor 
may have been in ignorance of the existence 
of the assets refer: to, so far, at least, as the 
ag item (the farming lands) is concerned, 
yecause On page 38 of the same report the 
Auditor refers to these lands in the following 
terms: 


“While the lands granted to this Company are not 
as valuanle as is generally supposed—large quanti- 
ties being of a character utterly useless for either 
agricultural or grazing purposes—some 750,000 acres 
have sold at an average price of say $6 per acre; 
but these are, perhaps, the very best lands in the 
entire grant. The number of acres remaining un- 
sold is nearly $11,000,000, worth, at a fair estimate, 
not over $1.2 per acre as an average—millions of 
acres having no value whatever.” 


From this it appears that the Auditor recog- 
nizes the existence of the lands, and that, not- 
withstanding his evident desire to make them 
appear of as little value as possible, he found 
it difficult to estimate their value at less than 
$1.25 per acre. Upon what principle he omits 
them from a professed statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the Company it would be diffi- 
cult to explain. 

If the omission of the other items above re- 
ferred to should be excused, on the ground that 
the Auditor may not have known of the exist- 
tence of these assets, it would suggest the in- 
quiry whether a public officer should under- 
take to make official reports concerning the 
affairs of a corporation whose accounts he pro- 
fesses to audit without first ascertaining the 


facts. 
FISK & HATCH. 


Statement of Earnings, Expenses, and Divi- 
dends of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany from Nov, 6th, 1869, to Dec. 31st, 1879. 


EARNINGS from Nov. 
6th, 1869, to Dec. 3l1st, 


$75,231,659 22 
47,275,267 11 


$122,506,926 33 
(As shown on pp. 228 
to 231 of the Report 
of Government Au- 
ditor of Railroad Ac- 
counts for the year 
ending June 30, 1879.) 
EARNINGS for year end- 
ing Dec. 3ist, 1879 
(As shown on p. 11 of 
Government Audit- 
or’s Report for year 
ending June th, 


1880.) 
TOTAL EARNINGS 
from Nov. 6th, 1869, to 
Dec. 31st, 1879 
EXPENDITURES from 
Nov. 6th, 1869, to Dec. 
Sist, 1878, for Operat- 
ing Expenses,General 
Expenses, Legal Ex- 
penses, Taxes, Engi- 
neering, New Equip- 
ment,Machinery, Fur- 
niture, etc., etc. 
Coin.... ... $60,567,100 21 
Currency 592,970 34 


icinkns scenein’ $61,160,070 55 
(As shown on pp. 228 
to 231 of Report of 
Government Audit- 
or forthe year end- 
ing June 30th, 1879.) 
EXPENDITURES, 
including same items 
for year ending Dec, 
ne. er 11,126,247 00 
(As shown on p. 11 of ——-——— 
Gov’ment Auditor's 
Report for year end- 
ing June 30th, 1880.) 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES, 
under the above heads, 
from Nov. 6th, 1869, to 
Dec. 3ist, 187 
NET EARNINGS appli- 
cable to Interest on 
Bonded Debt,Require- 
ments to the Govern- 
ment, Requirements 
of Company’s Sinking 
Funds, and Dividends 
FROM WHICH DEDUCT: 
For Requirements of 5 
rcent.of Net Earn- 
ngs to Government 
from Nov. 6th, 1869, 


17,153,168 16 


$139,660,089 49 


$72,286,317 55 


$67,373,771 94 


.: $1,979,688 38 

(As shown on p. 38 of 
Gov’ment Auditor's 
Report for year end- 
ing June 30th, 1879.) 

Additional Require- 
ments to Gov’ment 
to Dec. 31st, 1878, un- 
der the Act of May 
7th, 187 

(As shown on p. 38, 
Gov’ment Auditor's 


305,181 53 


Report, as above.) 
Requirements to Gov- 
ernment under Act 
of May 7th, 1878, for 
qeerending Dec.31st, 


. 8%, 

Gov’ment Auditor's 

Report for year end- 

ing June 30th, 1880.) 

Interest on Bonded 

Debt from Nov, 6th, 
31 


30,857,836 00 
Requirements for 
as oye A Sinking 
Funds ‘om Earn- 
ings from Nov. 6th, 
= to Dec. 3ist, 


187 

Government Trans- 
portation withheld 
during the above 
perio (as reported 
% the Auditor), in- 
cluded in Earnings, 
and not included in 
either of the forego- 
ing items of Dis- 
bursements and Re- 
quirements.......... 

Total Requirements 
for Interest on 
Bonded Debt, Pay- 
ments to the Gov- 
ernment, and Com- 
= Sinking 
‘unds, from Nov. 
6th, 1869, to Dec, 3ist, 


187 

SURPLUS over expen- 
ses, Interest, Sinking 
Funds, and Require- 
ments to the Govern- 
ment from Nov. 6th, 
1869, to Dec. 3ist, 
available for 
dends and other pur- 


PV IDE 

DIVIDE} , Numbers 
1 to 8, inclusive, paid 
from 1873 to _ 1877, 


amounting to 34 r 
¢ the Capital 


toc 
SURPLUS from Nov. 
6th, 1869, to Dec. Sis, 
1878, over dividen 
declared and paid dur- 
ing same period....... 


$38,755,116 83 


28,618,655 11 


18,453,670 00 


$10,164,985 11 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds, 


And other desirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, Nu. 

Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at current 
market prices, and will be pleased to furnish 
information in reference to all matters con 
nected with investments in Government 
Bonds. 

We are prepared to give informationin re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commiasion, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
balances; and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U.S. coupons and regis- 
tered interest, and other coupons, dividends, 
&c., and credit without charge. 

2" We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stecks, Railroad Stocks, and 
otber securities. 

We have issued the Eigbth Edition of 
“* Memoranda Joncerning Government 
Bonds,’’ copies of which can be bad on appli- 


cation. 
FIsK & HATCH. 


J.&W.Seligman&Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE, etc 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10,049.156. 
Surplus, $1,849.660. 


Cc. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass'‘t Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 

Non-Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
the Ten Million Dollars Assets of this Company, giv 
ing insurers 

Ist, Cheaper insurance at once than any murual 
plan, by 

2u. Giving the largest amount ot insurance for the 
premium paid. 

3d. No uncertainty about dividends, consequently 

4th. No increase of cost of insurance, but 

= A fixed sum payable vearly for a fixed sum in 
sured, 











N ‘ING PRESSES, TYPES and 
Material. Send two 3c. stamps for 
cat’l’gue. B.O.Woods & Co. 49 Federal! St.. Boston,Mass 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

Joun T. Morse, Jr., { Editors. 
Price. 50 cents a month: $5.00 a year. Speci 
men copies sent po#'-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

AG TS WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of the Revrew to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


paid. 
A. 8. BAgyas & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 

















TED for the Best and Fastest 


GENTS WAN 
A selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 


duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa. 





$66 a week 1n your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
tree Address H. Hatierr & Co. Portland, Me. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 (ree. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co.. Poruland, Maine. 
AGENTS WANTED! 


For our New Book. NICK PUTZEL, 


A Story of anusual pewer and spirit. A full and 
fearless expesure o1 the subtle arts of political wire-pulling 
—showing how rum and yeomatiay rale and ruin in 
American politics. Praised by the people. Illustrated 
by ** Boz.’ the inimitable charact-r artist. Price 
only #1.50. Sells fast. Terms very liberal. 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs,, 723 Chestnut St., Philada. 








$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Cost 
ly outfit free. Address Txur & Co. Aucusta.Me 


YOUR NAME etext. (98 
pw gg we ined by best artists. Landscapes, 





, Gold Chromo, B ets, Panels, 
Birds, ete. The best collection of Cards ever sold 
for 10e. Sample Book containing samples of all our Cards, 





25ec._ The largest Card House in America. Dealers supplied 
with Blank Cards. AMERICAN CARD OO., Northford, Ot. 


Vou. XXIIL., Ne. 8. 
MOST 


———— 

fktt 

AN EED 

#FoR COMPLETE 
On entire Bible. in one volume, ever pou ished. Endorse- 
ments by 200ablestscholars. Adapted to all; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. John; tables showing time of 
each patriarch , prophet and king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; how the earth yraspeopled from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christ in their order; the eighteen miracles 
of the Apostles. 1020 pages. 475 illustrations, price,$3.75.. 
Extra terms. Selling fast. Agents making $200 to $400. 
amonth Bradley Ga~retson & Co., 66 N.4thSt., Phila 


TESTIMONY OF THE AGES 


or Confirmations of the Scriptures. 
A new and massive work, containing nearly 5000 distinet 
estimonials gathered from ancient and modern sources, 
ng asplendid Thesaurus of Arguments,F acts, Illustra. 
ions_and Evidences of the Truth of the Word of God, 
e MAGNIFICENT VOLUME. 1000 Royal Octavo 
8 109 Lilustrations, Full Index. Four styles of bind- 
Prices low. Descriptive Cireular free. AGENTS 
ED. Liberal Commissions. Large Sales. For terms 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“3F ALSE GODS 


By F.S. Dobbins, /ate of Yokohama,Japan, A new work 
of matchless interest, describing the strange supersti- 
tions of Heathen Nations in all parts and ages of the world. 
The only volume ever issued covering this great subject 
Contains a thousand facts stranger than fiction—the 
wild imaginations of Idolators concerning Deity and 
Spirits, the Destiny of Man, with all the strange be- 
lies's, legends, customs, forms of worship, temples, shrines, 
sacrifices, ete., connected therewith. Is illustrated and 
bound in uniquestyle. Atruly wonder 

tain to sellimmensely. For sample pages, 

address HUBBARD BROS, 723 Chestnut S 
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address, 











PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


AGOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Alwaysready for use. A -uxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List 
OUR GOODS are SOLD sy FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


of the BRUOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY 
has decided to make sweeping reductions in the 
prices of all goods curing the extensive alterations‘ 
now in progress. Call and satisty yourself. 
Warerooms, 559 to571 FULTON sT., BROOKLYN,N.Y 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
snd perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A|! 
‘onversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer tothoseusingthem. Send for descriptive circular. 

GARMORE & CO., 117 Nassau St., New York, 
& Race Sia, Cincinnati, 0. 


MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THs 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


are now regularly made, from sTYLE 

109 \shown in the cut), the latest 

and smallest size, popularly known 

G\ as the BABY ORGAN, at only $22, 

to a large CONCERT ORGAN at 

$900. Twrnrty sTyLes at from $22 

"to $120 each; SIXTY STYLES at $120 

to $150; FORTY STYLES 2t $160 to 

$500 and up; gash prices. Sold also 

for BaSY PAYMENTS, fromm $46.35 per 

quarter . The BABY ORGAN 

sespecially adapted tochildren, bu 

Q will be found equally useful for 

PRICE, $22. adults, having fine quality of tone 

and power, and sufficient compass (three and a quarter 

octaves) for the full parts of hymn-tunes, anthems, songs 

and popular sacred and secular music generaily. 

it) SON & HAMLIN ORGANS are certainly the 

BEST IN THE WORLD, having won HIGHEST 

AWARDS for pEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY at EVERY 

ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS For 

THIRTEEN YEARS; being the only American organs which 
have heen found worthy of such at any. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and price LISTS, 

‘ree. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 

%.. BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), NEW 
YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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LOVELY Moss Rose and Ass’t Chromo Cards 





name on, I€c. A 32-co1. story eet Free with 
every order, American Card Co., West Haven, Ot. 
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Farm and Garden. 


AMONG THE SEED CATALOGUES. 
By JoEL BENTON. 


One of the pleasant signs of spring—a 
foretoken which drops down upon us 
usually on some bleak day in winter—is 
the arrival of the seed catalogue, or the 
pretty group of them which those who pa- 
tronize many seedsmen are apt to get to- 
gether from their daily mail. These appe- 
tizing pamphlets, some as gaudy as well- 
dressed ladies and some of Quaker prim- 
ness in their garb, seem somehow corre- 
lated to the unfailing promise of seed- 
time and barvest. The wind may blow, 
and the snow may sift into every crevice 
and cranny, but no bleakness out of the 
window can destroy the hope and as- 
piration which these courageous mes- 
sengers from far-away towns have come 
to implant. 

To go through their pages is like walk- 
ing through the furnished garden. You 
get the aroma of the newly-turned soil 
from their proximity and companion- 
ship; you see in imagination the thrifty 
beds of summer vegetables in their 
lush green growth, and the long rows 
and collocations of diverse flowers. I 
find the perusal of these pamphlets be- 
comes contagious. One wishes to see 
them all or the best of all of them, and 
contracts a sympathy with the enthusi- 
asm of the seedsman and florist over 
every novelty which he offers for the 
table or the eye. As you dwell upon the 
themes this illustrated literature offers, 
you find the tardy-going, late winter 
days are sensibly sweetened by their 
contact, 

I confess that as I look over the long 
lists of fruits, vegetables and flowers, I 
am quite as strongly impressed by the 
practical side of the show as by the or 
namental. The new geraniums and pan- 
sies may be pretty, but even the new 
peas and potatoes have a beauty and 
attractiveness that win their way to our 
hearts. Both are useful in their separate 
ways, and neither can be had without 
earnest care and laborious cultivation. 
Speaking of peas reminds me to say that 
my fifteen or twenty different cata- 
logues dwell with singular unanimity 
on tbe new dwarf pea, American Won- 
der, which a Canadian gardener has 
produced by a cross-fertilizution of the 
Little Gem with that old standard 
among the late varieties, the Champion 
of England. If it be true that the 
dwarfness and earliness of the former 
have been really joined in this new 
comer to the excellence and productive- 
ness of the latter, this new pea may be 
considered the greatest accession that 
has come to the garden these many 
years. One of the catalogues says that 
peas of this variety planted in June 
‘matured in thirty-three days,” which 
‘would make it the earliest of the 
wrinkled sorts. Its vine is only about 
ten inches high, but fifteen pods have 
been counted on some vines, with nine 
large peas in some of the pods, while all 
the pods were well filled. 

The pea 18 becoming so much in de- 
mand for continuous successions that 
any improvement init will be greatly 
welcomed. Hitherto the dwarf varie- 
ties which were productive were pot 
good, and those which were good failed 
to be productive. Among the kinds of 
peas that I have experimented with and 
like, are the extra early Premium Gem 
(an improvement on the Little Gem), 
Hair’s Dwarf Mammoth, Veitch’s Perfec- 
tion, and the tall, edibie-podded varie- 
ties. Of some very new English varie- 
ties which I began to raise last year I 
cannot yet speak ; but I think I shall be 
tempted to try this summer, among the 
new ones, the American Wonder, Early 
Sunrise, Challenger, and Saxton’s 
William I. One catalogue advertises an 
October Marrow Pea, which it calls a 
very distinct new variety, and which, 
when planted from the 20th to the 25th 
of August, produces a full crop early in 
October. But I have used, myself, the 
Little Gem for October peas with per- 
fect though not uniform success. As pea 
brush is getting to be immensely more 
in demand than it used to be, and in- 
volves much labor to gather and set, 
those peas which enable you to dispense 
with it possess at least one capital merit. 
Among the new tomatoes offered this 





year, Livingston’s Perfection, which is 
in the early list, seems to be conspicu- 
ous, The originator, whose name it bears, 
is also the originator of the Acme and 
Paragon; but he claims that this new 
variety is in every respect ahead of both 
the preceding ones. Its traits are a 
blood-redcolor, the earliness of the early 
Canada Victer, roundness and smooth- 
ness of surface, enormous productive- 
ness, and unsurpassed quality. It isalso 
very solid in texture, will bear through 
the whole season, and ripens all through 
and over at once. The picture of Bur- 
pee’s Climax, inside and out, is sugges- 
tive also of a good new kind. It isround, 
solia-meated, good both for early and 
late use, very productive, and has a 
color ‘‘as clear and rich as the most 
beautiful wax work.” The Scarlet 
Turk’s Turban is a novelty, having the 
eccentric shape its name indicates, and 
is more ornamental than most kinds. It 
is extra early and of delicious flavor. 
The Precursor is a new variety as ridgy 
and rough as those we knew twenty-five 
years ago; but as it claims to be ten days 
earlier than the earliest, this one quality 
is given as its sole recommendation. 
Among the new yellow varieties are the 
Golden Tropby and the Golden Rural. 
The first of these was developed from the 
famous Trophy, and is like it except 
that it is of a light straw color, streaked 
withred. Itis of good flavor, a strong 
grower, and productive. For the Golden 
Rural the claim is made that it is the 
best yellow tomato now grown. It 1s 
extra carly, of exquisite flavor, and has 
no faults, but most of the virtues. 

Of the new varieties of sweet corn the 
Egyptian Sweet seems altogether the 
most promising. I raised a fair patch 
of it last year, and found it (as it claims 
to be) peculiarly rich and sweet, while 
it attained a size of ear that surpassed 
most other kinds. It originated near 
Baltimore, and has a southern look. It 
is late in maturing, but is excellent en 
the table, and one of the best kinds for 
those who make a business of canning 
corn. I am inclined to think,from the en- 
comiums it has received near Baltimore, 
that it possibly does its very best in that 
latitude. For me, the Mexican sweet 
corn, which is perfectly black when it is 
fully ripe, but which is as white as the 
whitest in its earlier career, has never 
yet been surpassed in sweetness and deli- 
cacy of flavor. Among the new kinds 
now offered, however, are the Peerless, 
and the Marblehead Early which is said 
to eclipse for earliness the Tom Thumb, 
Dolly Dutton, and other early soris. In 
characteristics additioual to earliness it 
resembles most the Narragansett, and is 
very sweet. The Amber Cream sweet 
corn also receives great praise in every 
respect, and belongs to the medium 
early class. Itis a cross between Moore’s 
Concord and Briggs’s Early Sweet. 
Other new varieties are Potter’s Excel- 
sior and Glen Island Sugar, the first of 
which, a medium early, is said to be re- 
markably sweet and peculiarly succu- 
lent and tender; it also has the ever- 
green quality. The last one mentioned 
has, in addition to a juicy sweetness, 
great productiveness, many stalks pro 
ducing five ears. 

In the bean list I find nothing gnuch 
more attractive than the accounts of 
the efforts which are making to improve 
the Lima bean. This bean requires a 
long season, and in hundreds of gar- 
dens it does not do well; and in a great 
mapy latitudes it lacks only a little time 
to perfectly mature, but that little 
proves fatal to it. The early Lima bean, 
which is just now offered almost for the 
first time, will, since the Lima bean is 
superior to all others, be hailed, there- 
fore, with acclamation (I might say, if 
the pun is pardonable, acclimation). “A 
careful trial the past season proved it to 
be ten days earlier than the ordinary 
variety, besides being very productive, 
and of extra fine quality.’”’ Dreer’s Im- 
proved Lima is also earlier than the 
standard kind, is remarkably produc- 
tive, of delicious flavor and bas for a 
special trait a curious close-fittedness 
of beans in the pod, which makes a visi- 
ble compression on the ends of each 
bean. The different German wax beans, 
the black and the white, and the wax 
date bean, are among the newer and im- 
proved kinds; and the Chinese bean, 
which grows in a prolific bunch, is said 
to be “in shape half way between a 





pea and a bean.” Last of all is the Soya 
bean, or oleaginous Japanese pea, which 
bas singular leaves and pods, and which 
is also half pea and half bean in appear- 
ance. ‘“ Whether grown in China, 
France or Hungary, it maintains the 
same fixed characteristics in its chemi- 
cal composition.” It is fine-grained, 
hardy, rich-flavored, and is said to be 
“the richest of all human food.” 

The Carrara Rock cauliflower, from 
Italy, is one of the most pronounced of 
this year’s novelties. It is early, very 
fine and compact in form, with snow- 
white heads. Its resistance to all ex- 
tremes of the climates and its certainty 
to head are also dwelt upon. The 
Queen’s County Agricultural Society’s 
President says, “It is the greatest ac- 
quisition to the kitchen garden since the 
first appearance of the Early Rose pota- 
to.” We also have as novelties the 
Argos, Algiers and Emperor. The new 
cabbages which seem promising are the 
Danish Drumhead, Silver Leaf Drum- 
head, Early Etampes, Netted Savoy, | 
and Early Bleichfield Giant. | 

The Perfect Gem squash is offered as 
combining the best quulities of both 
the summer and winter squashes, but I | 
have found the Butman squash, which 
is still entitled to be called new, almost 
beyond approach as a winter variety, 

| 
| 
} 
| 





and in quality. The Early Defiance as- | 
paragus is recommended both for its ex- 

treme size and for its earliness; the Sur 

prise musk-melon, the Black Portugal, 

the Bay View, the Japan Coral Flesb 

melon, and the Cuban Queen water- | 
melon are also worth consideration. 
The new Dwarf Okra grows but fifteen | 
inches high, and has long slender pods; | 
but the ordinary kind grows well in any 

garden in latitude 42° north. The okra | 
is but little grown comparatively at the | 
North, and ought to be more widely | 
disseminated here. Among the new let- 
tuces we find the American Gathering, 
or Curled, the Black-Seeded Simpson, 
and the Nellis Perpetual highly praised. 
But the new Hanson lettuce is one of 
the best I have ever tried. I have raised | 
heads of it as large as small cabbages, 

and its quality 1s every way superior. 

The Golden Dwarf celery, the White 
Walnut, and some of the half dwarf 
kinds, newly offered, are noticeable, as 
is also the London Red, Thered and 
crimson kinds makea pretty show on 
the table. These darker hued kinds, as 
a rule, are said to be better flavored, 
more crisp, and hardier than the other. 
Among the very strange articles 
heralded should be named the Maxixe, 
from Brazil, and the Chinese busb peas. 
The first resembles a cucumber with 
large fleshy protuberances, and may be 
eaten raw, or cooked like the egg plant. 
The bush peas grow three or four feet 
high, like a bush, and require no sticks. 
Their taste and habi: take them out of 
the ordinary pea family, but their value 
is not yet settled. 

So long as the dealers in seeds offer 
their various catalogues* and circulars 
so freely, itis not difficult to nave a half 
dozen or more of them each year; and 
the valuable statistical tables and 
general information which they give 
area constant refreshment to the for- 
getfui, as well as a stimulus and help to 
those to whom gardening is anew ex- 
perience. 





* The list of reputable and extensive seeds- 
men is beyond our reference here, but the fol- 
lowing catalogues include all that bave been 
referred to in the preparation of this article: 
Rochester.—Vick’s Fior-] Guide, Blumen 
Fllhrer, Catalogue for Dealers, and Monthly 
Magazine: Hiram Sibley & Co.'s Catalogue, 
New York.—B. K. Bliss & Son’s, Peter Hender- 
son & Co.’s, Thorburn & Carson, R. H. Allen & 
Co.’s, A. D. Cowan's, Alfred Bridgeman’s. Mar- 
blehead, Mass.—James J. K. Gregory’s. Phila 
delpbia.—Benson, Maule & Co.'s, W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co.’s, David Landreth & Son’s., H. | 
A. Dreer’s. Des Moines—-C. W. Dorr’'s. Pella, 
lowa--Cole & Bro.’s. Detroit -D. M. Ferry & 
Co.’s,W. H. Carson, N. Y.; Dingee & Conard Co., 
West Grove, Pa.; J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, 
N. J.; E. A. Reeves, N. Y¥Y.: The Gardener's 
Mantbly, Thos. Meehan, Philadelpbia, Pa.; J 
Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore, Md.; Eliwanger & 
Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; J. A. Footes, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Gibson & Bennett, Woodbury ° 
N. J.; Robt. Brush, Philadelphia, Pa.: J. H. 
Nellis, Conajoharie, N. Y.; A. C. Nellis, N.  # 

, J Montgomery, Mattoon, Ii; 3; E.P. ally 
wall, N. Y.; Sami. C. Decon, Moorestows, N. 
J.3 HB. Mi. Thompson & Son, St. Francis, Wis. ; 
Geo. W. Campbell, Delaware, ‘O.; R. Douglas 
& x Wenseese, lil.; Jno. L. Childs, Lewis, 
Hoyt & Sons, New Canaan, Ct.; 








N. 8. 
Pai A - Elliott & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Albany, 
Price & Knickerbocker’s. 
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SIMALL FRUITS!! 


PL LANTS for the mi lion, oF - wetoes to cult the milion. ° 
y illustrated book, ‘ae CCESS WITH SMALL 


Ee IT 8,” with avery liberal 

offer. OQ 7 Catalogue sent free, 

Cornwati-on-Hudson, 
Mew vate 


, ust FERRY a; 
pe: Z escRIPl peter, 


+45 





Ib e mailed rrex to all spplicants, and to customers without 
orde om t t contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 


b 

a ) pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 

ee ng 1500 varieties of Vegetable me a hae 4 Plants, 
ores, etc, Invaluable to all. 


Se 
D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit, “Mich. 


DORR'S IOWA SEEDS 


ARE PURE, FRESH, TRUE TO NAME 
—_ KELIABLE, 





Send stamp to W. DORR, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
New GARDEN MANUAL, Mailed FREE, or with 
8iX papers extra choice Flower Seeds for 25 cents. 





READER It you love Rare Flowers, choicest 
nly, address ELLIS BROTHERS, 
Keene, N. H It will astonish a please. FREE. 





HENDERSON’S 


~ COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


Will be Mailed Free to all who apply by 
Letter, 


Our Experimental Grounds in 
which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most complete; 
and our Greenhouses for Plants 
(covering 3 acres in glass), are 
the largest in America, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO.@ - 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


BUIST’S 
GARDEN SEED 


are always warranted, Me ing exc lusively of gur own 
growth. Best for ite Gardener! Best for the 
Merchant! BECAUSE RELIABLE! 

They never fail to ae. the finest vegetables, and 
are planted in all parts of the world. The constant 
improvement and care in their growth, extending over a 
period of more than half acentury, have brought Buist’s 
Seeds to a state of perfec tion and reliability second to none, 

BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for ise! 
a a pages 0 f nae tn ormati m), mailed for 8c. stamp. 
Wholesele Price-Current for Merchants on application, 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower. Philadelphia, Pa. 








BLISS’ ANIERIGAN WONDER PEA 





Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Acoes “dged by all to be the bes at and e ar liest Pea grown. 











Lidi ng American Acrict ery early, productive 
and g ; quality not to be sed.” 

c AU TION. —As there her Pea in the market called 
- n Won tou d get the genuine Bliss’ Amer- 
i a Wi aii r. Obs rve our f >-simile on every package. 

betes zs.—One-fourth pi nt package, 20 cents; pint, 65 cents, 
quart, 51.2 i 


ull particulars, mailed free, 
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FARM & GARD 


GARQEN REO $i (VE. 


JAS AV 


FSTABLISHED 1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With archly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive priced list of 2.000 varieties of Frowem and VPGETABLE 
seeds—with much useful information upon their enlture—150 
ages—miai . ito all applicants enclosing 10 cents, which can be 

eted from first order for seeds. 


‘Ae Adrent, B. K. BLISS & SONS, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


Ber pee’s Farm Annual for 
Sh, beautifully illustrated, sent 
ee to any address. W.ATLEE 


BURPEE & CO., 219 and 231 Church Bt,, Philada., Pa. 
$30 to $1. 000; 2 to 3 2to 328 Stops. 

ORG PIANOS, $125 up. Paper tree. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, N.J. 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
Willeend id TALOOUE, thelr 
BAND CATA gcu 
for 1331, 200 ps 210 Engrav ngs 
© f Instruments, wite, Caps, Belts, \ 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, X 
Stands, Drom Majors Staffs, an 
Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
jMaterta! , al-oincludes Instruction and Ex- 
ives for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue. 
of Choice Band Matic. 







































Boat 4 revorvrron 1N 
BOAT BUILDING. 


For 25c. will mail section 
showing construction. Catalogue gratis. 
THOMAS KANE & ee Chicago, It, 


Racine 





THR CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vou. XXII. No. 8. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Spring Importation of India Camel's 
Hair | awls, comprising a selection of 
novelt es unsurpassed in this market. 
“ The Latest Novelty, Korrigan Scarf.” 





Broadway and 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


FANCY SPRINC SILKS. 


Now opening a choice line of Novelties, 
viz.: Egyptian Bayaderes, Ombré 
Stripes, Satin and Velvet Rayé with 
Gold and Silver Effects, Satin Lahore, 
Louisines, Plain and Figured Corabs, 
Foulards, Surahs, Colored Failles, &c., 
&e. 





Also, 
French and English Wool Dress Goods, 
Batistes, Linen Lawris, Organdies, &c., 
&e. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





W.& J. SLOANE 


Invite attention to the 


OPENING 


OF THEIR 


NEW PATTERNS 
CARPETS 


and Floor Coverings 


In all grades, SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for the approaching 


SPRING TRADE. 
649, 651 AND 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


RH. MACY & CO. 


14th STREET AND 6th AVE., N. ¥ 





ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
AND 
Prices Lower Than Any Other House 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 

Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, 


Towels, Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORIMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods, 


Orders by mail promptly and carefuily filled. 





ACKERMAN, 
BICKER & MANVEL, 


(Formerly with STARR & MARCUS,) 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


6 MaripEn Lang, N. Y. 


Respectfully call attention to the de- 
partment of their Business for the 
remounting of Precious STONES, 
special designs being furnished, 
if desired, and jor the repairing 
of Watcres, CLocKs, JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, and Ornaments of all 
Their Factory being in the 
same building with their Store, they 
give personal attention to such 
articles as are entrusted to them, 
and guarantee the work to be done 
in the most satisfactory manner and 
at very moderate charges. 


kinds. 





Mammoth Colored Fashion Panorama 
OF ALL THE NEW 


SPRING FASHIONS FROM PARIS, 


Now ready, in the March number of 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 


The March number also contains an ELEGANT 
COLORED DESIGN FOR BED POCKET. 


Also the 9 ene chapters of an exciting new story, 
entitled, he yecret of Her Life.’’ There are aiso 
Four Complete Stories by popular English writers. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL is for sale by alt 
book and newsdealers. 
Price, including all the supplements, 35 cents. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign Publications, 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 





Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 


THE 


GHIGKERING 
PANG |: 


THE VICTOR in all great contests. and for 

THE PAST FIFTY-SKVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers ot this 
country, butof Europe —will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS wre sSXos 


in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; andat 
the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 





All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
366 Filth Ave, NY. | 11] Tremont-st, Boston. 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charilette de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 








RH. MACY & C0,!, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
B.—Relixble Waiters sent in all cases, 


FR HE 


TO ANY ADDRESS. 


EHRICH BROS. have just issued a new 
and highly instructive pamphlet, entitled 


Shopping in New York, 


which will be sent 


FREE OF CHARGE 


to any address in the United States. 


SUPERIOR 


Carvers and Forks, 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


Makers of Plated Ware, 


Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, ete. 





Send your address on a Postal Cardiand 
secure a copy. 


Address 


EHRICH BROS.,, 


EIGHTH AVE, and 24th ST., N. Y¥. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY |, I88l-. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1880............. 38,185,431.68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


POU a on buclanctaNcoceubehatianbe Gistaads qxhsovsscce $7,014,819.59 

Less deferred premiums Jan. 1, 1880 367 ,989.02—$6,646,830.57 
uneven and rents, (including realized gains on real estate 2.635,877.95 
"12! °"347/989.44— 2,317,888.84—$8,964,719.44 


$47,150.161.09 























DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same................- $1,734 ,721.37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions 











SER CREE ITS ENE OR ET ere ree are eee 564,579.85 
Annuities, dividends, pee returned premiums on cancelled policies........ 2,203,590.02 
om BO OR ee ee Re ee 212,424 
Commissions, brokerages, —s sicians’ fees.......... 790,804.30 
Office and law expenses, es, advertising, printing, &c................ 322,910.64—$5,806,030.24 
$41,344,120.85 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (sinee received)...................-. $852,028.10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, (market value 
II 6 05 ond od x ben td ¥asg bid dn bared h bash cdc bapbn steed escedee sben 14,925,174.09 
fg hf EOS EO Ne Pee eee ee 5 pee Setumele mw ey" 5,029,324.59 
Bonds and mort first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured 
for $15,365, and the policies assigned to the Company as 
additional collateral security)..............0..ccececcceecscececeeceeess 16,464,922.23 
Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840.00)....... 2,491 000.00 
* Loans on existin policies, (ihe reserve held by the Company on th 
policies amounts to $2,975,000). ........... 2.0... eee eee een eens 597,451.12 
* Quarterly and scmiani “peuaienes on existing policies, due subse- 
ee ES | RAE eS pee Ty Feary a 387,972.13 
Premiums on existing Solleies in course of transmission and collection 
(estimated reserve on these policies $440,500. included in liabilities) ae 852. 38 
RORITIRIIED, ni: cpt ainrtede sss pntadsss > 0cesscdicsscebis da-0s)s 34,228.2 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1, 1881..................-...000055 357,167. ST B4t 344.120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost....................0.00 $1,839,813.96 
*A detailed schedule 2 y a these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1881.................. $48,188,984.81 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1881.......... 22... 00. csseeeee $335,195.40 
Generis ee ES ee Fee 198,761.98 
Matured endowments, due and ‘unpaid, (claims not presented).......... 109,643.96 
Annuities, due and unpaid chs <ckntidl «> chen bbor nd Keb tenes ts - 20)¢ ips ino dsinin 294.25 
ey for re-insurance on existing Policies ; ipet 4 insurance 
rot T — aoe net premium ; non- ans per cent. 
Ot Mat OUI Shas «05.955 p hdc tr Wh ssn sche? > «45-0 depend eecas 36,473,691.79 
AE a for pt —— t liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and 
above a 4 per cent. reserve ys existing policies of that class........ 1,752,165.82 
eserved for oremiums paid in advance........ 2.2.0.2... 6c ccc cceeu eens ¥ 
$38,888,837.82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent............... 00.0000. Ped Fy $4.295,096.99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4%« per cent., over $9,000,000.00 


From = entieited ae ae of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
divid “ in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment AA sieent pee aoe Bm jum. 


During the year 6,946 policies have been er re $22,229,979. 
Jan. i, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748, 473. 
Number of \s = » Some 45,605. Amount \3 8, Ne 


Jan. 4, i » 48, 705. 


ae 

4, 1879, 45,005, Jan, 

Policies in force at risk / Jan. 
1881, 48 Jan. 1, ' 4881, 135, 726, 916. 





Death- a $1,547, - donkas 1876, ~g 950. Divisible ( Jan. 1, 1877, $2,626,816. 
8177, 877, 1,867,457. Ja n. 1, 1978, 2,664,144. 
claims is78, 687.676. from isre, 1:948.665. Surplus at n. 1, 1879, 2,811,436. 
0 Ja ef, , 3,120, ‘ 
paid 1880, 4,734,724. Interest | 1880, 2:317,889. 4 per cent. \ Jan. 1, 1881, 4,295,096. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES Np ty M. D., 
WM. H, APPLETON, GEORGE A. ee: EDWARD giar TIN, 
WICHAM RANSON, Eoouis Towa Be A are 
H 
H. B, CLAFLIN. 4 B. COLLINS, HENRY T th 


S, FISHER, 
tia H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D. 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., } Metical Reamer 


ALEXANDER A 3 ay 
R. SUYDAM GRANT Ly 


MORRIS FRANKLIN ‘ 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


JOHN M. FURMAN 








34 CLINTON STREET, ° ‘ - BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
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STAIRCASE 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 
AND HIS WORK.! 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Tue poet’s true memorial is his own song “in the heart 
of a friend.” ‘To no poet have so many invisible but dura- 
ble monuments been reared in so many hearts and homes 
as to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Next to the word 
hidden in the heart and blossoming in the life is the printed 
word, sowing itself thus in other hearts and homes, there to 
hide, there to blossom. Never was more fruitful seed car- 
ried by bird of more beauteous plumage than the songs of 
Longfellow in the exquisite edition of his works published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., from which, by their permis- 
sion and his, the illustrations which accompany this article 
are taken. The work of the artists has been a labor of 
love; a genuine enthusiasm has lent genius to the pencil 
and patience to the burin; and the result is the finest illus- 
trated edition of a classic which either England or America 
has ever produced ; as nearly worthy in apparel to the poet- 
soul which it clothes as the combined art of the most skilful 
press-work, the most conscientious engraving, and the most 
sympathetic artists can furnish. . 

Blood tells. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow descended 
by his mother from John Alden of colonial fame ; his father, 
Hon. Stephen Longfellow, a leader of the Maine bar and 
member of the National Congress, went by the title of the 
“honest lawyer,” a circumstance which indicates that hon- 
est lawyers were rare —three quarters of a century ago. 
The Longfellow house, where the poet was born, — February 
27, 1807,— is one of the memorable old mansions of the 
city of Portland, Maine. 
mies numerous; of these New England academies, of which 


Colleges were then few, acade- 


1 The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 2 
vols. large quarto. illustrated by L. S. Ipsen, J. D. Smillie, 
J. Appleton Brown, T. Moran, W. L. Sheppard, A. R. Waud, 
R. Swain Gifford, F. O. C. Darley, C. S. Reinhart, Mary Hallock 
Foote, E. A. Abbey, Samuel Colman, W. H. Gibson, F. S. 
Boston : Houghton, 


Church, Geo. H. Boughton, and others. 
Mifflin & Co. 





SUPPLEMENT TO 








NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 25. 


THE 





NURSERY FIREPLACE 
those at Easthampton, Andover, and Exeter survive 
to witness what we have lost, a deservedly promi- 
that Portland ; 


Longfellow prepared for college 


nent one was at and here young 
His principal in- 
structors were a Mr. Cushman, head-master, who 
subsequently became an editor of the “ New York 
Evening Post,” and furnished to its columns Euro- 
pean letters of travel, then as distinguishing a feat- 
ure of a metropolitan journal as their absence would 
be to-day, and Mr. Jacob Abbott, usher, and at that 
Under 


these two the boy made such progress that he entered 


time apprentice in the art of school-teaching. 


Bowdoin College at the age of fourteen, — not un- 

precedented, but early even for that time when col- 

leges were less exacting and boys more precocious 
than now. 

A more remarkable class never gathered under American 
college roof-tree than the Bowdoin class of 1825: John S. 
C. Abbott, the future popular historian ; Jonathan Cilley, 
whose reputation as a ready debater in Congress was over- 
shadowed by his tragic death in the memorable duel with 
Graves ; J. W. Bradley, eminent in law and politics ; Geo. 
B. Cheever, the Gideon of the anti-slavery campaign ; 
Nathaniel 
were among Longfellow’s classmates. 


and 
Hawthorne, the genius of American romance, 
His pen had already 
begun to write in rhymes, which was nothing extraordi- 
nary; but it was extraordinary that the rhymes found 
ready admission to the Poet’s Corner of the Portland papers 
and many readers and a local reputation. His college life 
was uneventful ; his quiet humor never ran into wild hilar- 
ity ; his gentle nature never into lawless scrapes. He was 
genial, social, equable, then as always; ready to do a good 
turn to any student who wanted help ; steady and studious, 


treasuring his time ; and therefore popular with both class- | 


mates and faculty. Before Commencement day arrived his 
reputation as a poet ran beyond the bounds of both college 


and State. Theophilus Parsons, then poet and /ittérateur, 


| subsequently eminent in Massachusetts jurisprudence, had 
| essayed the public taste with a hazardous literary venture, 





“The United States Literary Gazette,”—a quarto of 


sixteen pages, devoted to book reviews and literary miscel- | 


lany, and furnished to subscribers in fortnightly numbers 
at the exceedingly low price of five dollars a year. Think 
of it, ye who grumble at paying three dollars for the 
Curisti1an Unron, or four dollars for “ Harper's” or 
“The Atlantic.” In this long since extinct periodical I find 
a number of poems by “ H. W. L.,” among them his now 
famous ‘‘ Woods in Winter,” “ An April Day,” “ Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns,” and “ Sunrise on the Hills ;”’ among 
them, also, some which he has not chosen to rescue from 
the oblivion in which they therefore unhappily remain bur- 


ied. “H.W. L.” probably did not add much to his pocket- | 


money by these poems. One of the chief attractions of the 
“ Gazette” was W. C. Bryant, then just coming to his early 
fame ; the editor invited his contributions and offered gen- 
erously to pay the young poet his own price; Mr. Bryant, 








$3.00 YEARLY IN ADVANCI 
} U.S. and Canada postage prepaid 

ENTERED AT THE Post-OFPIcE New YorkK as Seconp-CLass MATTER 
after some liesitation, fixed upon two dollars a poem 
as a fair compensation. It is safe to assume that the 

unknown collegian was no better paid 

Growing success evidently did not turn Longfel- 
low’s head or divert him from his steady purpose ; he 
graduated in his eighteenth year, second in his class 
of thirty seven —though there seems to have been 
two seconds of about equal standing More striking 


testimony to his scholarship, however, was the call 
extended to him six months after graduating to he 
Professor of Modern Languages and 
ture at his Alma Mater, 


teen studying law in his father’s oftice 


come Litera 
and he but a boy of nine 
W hile 
a college student he had written a metrical transla- 
of Horace’s Odes 


translation, or a part of it, at a general examination 


vet 


tion of one The reading of this 
had attracted the attention of the examiners by its 
rare beauty of expression, and when the proposal was 
made in the Board of Trustees to establish a chair 
of Modern Languages, Hon. Benjamin Orr, a distin- 
guished lawyer of Maine, and a lover of Horace, 
nominated Mr. Longfellow and referred to this trans- 
lation as sufficient proof of his fitness for the posi- 
The Horace itself, with the autographs of 
Longfellow, Calvin Stowe, and John A. Andrew, is 
in the collection of Prof. Egbert C. Smyth of And- 
to whom I am indebted for this incident. 


tion 


over, The invi- 
tation to young Longfellow was the more extraordinary 
fill it; for 
that France 
and Germany have a literature as wellas Greece and Rome ; 


since the chair was created that he might in 


1825 American colleges had not vet learned 
that Italy and Spain have theirs is hardly known even now 
The boy of nineteen was asked not to carry on a depart- 
and 


ment already organized but to create one Studious 


steady I called him a moment ago; the event proves it; he 
would not spring unequipped into the work; patient wait- 
ing is no loss, a proverb he and his Alma Mater verified ; 
he went abroad and spent three years and a half in study- 
ing French, German, Italian, and Spanish on their native 
soil ; and the College waited for him, another rare compli- 
ment. 

In 1829, then, we see Mr. Longfellow fairly entered upon 
his life-work, a young man of twenty-two, with a reputa 
and his “ Woods in 
with that peculiar urbanity of manner, born of a 


tion already won by his “‘ April Day ” 
Winter ;”’ 
true kindliness of heart and human sympathy, which makes 
him still the most courtly and courteous of men; with all 
the culture of college education and residence abroad, su 


peradded to a nature peculiarly fine-grained; straight as 





BWour 


Bina Sees stiicrs 


| an arrow, a manly carriage, which he preserves even now 
at seventy-four. His reputation proved at the very outset 
a capital for his Alma Mater. “‘ When I entered Bowdoin 
College in 1830,” writes President Hamlin of Middlebury 














LYs 

College to me, Professor Longfellow had occupied the 
ehair but one vear Our class numbered fifty-two, the lar- 
gest freshman class that had up to that time entered college, 
and many of its members were attracted ) Longfellow’s 
reputation His intercourse with the students was per- 


fectly simple, frank, and gentlemanly. 


He neither flattered 
nor repelled her sought popularity nor avoided it. 


He wasa close and ardentstudent 


a is a. dty 
in all Spanish and French liter- Sextsn, ay 
a a a J 
ature. He had no time to frit Wem 
ter away But he alw ivs and 


evidently enjoved having stu 


him 


THE RAINY DAY 


left him not 


helped and inspired.” 


ways only with admiration but guided and 


He 


published a successful text-book for their uses, occasional 


Nor was his influence confined to his college classes. 
articles on literary subjects in what was then almost the 
sole avenue to the American public for the small but in- 
creasing coterie of American authors, the ‘‘ North American 
Review,” and one or two translations. Sut his work as an 
author can hardly be said to have commenced till, in 1835, 
he was invited to* become Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature at Harvard, occupying the chair made vacant 
by the resignation of Professor Ticknor. His passion for 
preparation had not forsaken him, and he seized the occa 
sion for another year of foreign travel. sut the prepa- 
ration proved to be profounder than he had planned ; the 
first great sorrow of his life overtook him in the death of 
his young wife at Rotterdam. Sorrow knocks at the heart 
that Christ may enter. The poet opened the door to 
the Divine Guest, and his subsequent life has been 
** Blessed be God, even 
Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort; who comforteth 


Paul's benediction set to music : 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 


us in all our tribulation, that we may be able to com- 


fort them which are in any trouble by the comfort 


His 


n that of the world’s consoler. 


wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” 
most sacred office has bee 
No man has wiped away so many cruel tears; no one 
has made so many sweet tears to flow; no other light 
darkened Up to this 
hour his life had been one of preparation ; henceforth 
it was one of production. 


has shone in sO many hearts. 
His return home was imme- 
diately followed by the production of “ Outre-Mer,” and 
two years later by “Hyperion.” English literature 
affords no specimen of greater beauty of simplicity in 
expression than these prose poems, the second of which 
Barry Cornwall was accustomed to read through once 


a year for the sake of its style. Other works followed 


in rapid succession during the twenty vears of his 
Cambridge professorship, — “ Voices of the Night,” 
“The Spanish Student,” “ Evangeline,” “Kavanagh,” 


“The 


poems, 


Golden Legend,” | 
an edition of 


of 
‘Poets and Poetry of Europe,” 
and not infrequent contributions to the periodicals of 
the day, the “ North American,” the “ Knickerbocker,” 
and “ Putnam’s.” Nor was -his professorship mean- 


sides several volumes 


while a sinecure, or its duties and labors lightly re- 
garded by either himself or others. How fully he occupied 
his “ chair,” and to what purpose, let the reader judge from 
the following letter, written to me by one of his pupils, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


and which is so graphic that I venture to give it to the 
public, though not originally written for them: — | 





Roxpury, Mass., February 5, 1881. 
to be in the first * which Mr. 
Longfellow instructed personally when he came to Cambridge 
in 1836. Perhaps I best il 


I was so fortunate as section ”’ 


lustrate the method of his instruction 


} when I say that I think every man in that section would now 













We 
are all near sixty now, but I think that every one of the section 


say that he was on intimate terms with Mr. Longfellow. 


would expect to have Mr. Longfellow recognize him, and would 


enter into familiar talk with him if they met. From the first, 


he chose to take with us the relation of a personal friend a few 
vears older than we wer 
As it happened, the regular 


recitation rooms of the college were 


“all in use, and indeed, I think he was hardly ex- 
pected to teach any language at all. He was to oversee 
the department and to lecture. But he seemed to teach 
us German for the love of it; I know I thought he did, and, till 
now, it has never occurred to me to ask whether it were a part 
did not 
but 


of his regular dutv. Any way, we meet him in one of 


the rather dingy ‘recitation rooms,” in a sort of parlor, 


carpeted, hung with pictures, and otherwise handsomely fur- 


nished, which was, I believe, called ** The Corporation Room.” 
We sat round a 
meant for the 
the aspect of a friendly gathering in a 


mahogany table, which was reported to be 


dinners of the trustees, and the whole affair had 
which 
These 


characterize well enough 


private house, in 
the study of German was the amusement of the occasion. 


the pi 





accidental surroundings of ace 


the whole proceeding. 


He began with familiar ballads, read them to us, and made 
us read them to him. Of course we soon committed them to 
memory without meaning to, and [ think this was probably 
part of his theory. At the same time we were learning the 


paradigms by rote. But we never studied the grammar except 


to learn them, nor d 


o I know to this hour what are the contents 
of half the pages in the regular German grammars. 

This was quite too good to last. For his regular duty was the 
oversight of five or more instructors who were teaching French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, to two or three hun- 
dred undergraduates. <All these gentlemen were of European 


birth, and vou know how undergraduates are apt to fare with 


such men. Mr. Longfellow had a real administration of the 
whole department. His title was ‘* Smith Professor of Mod- 
ern Literature,’ but we always called him ‘‘ The Head,”’ be- 


We never knew when 
it. We 
Any slipshod work of some 


cause he was head of the department. 
he might look in on a recitation and virtually conduct 
were delighted to have him come. 
poor wretch from France, who was tormented by wild-cat soph- 
We 
all knew he was a poet and were proud to have him in the col- 


omores, would be made straight and decorous and all right. 


lege, but at the same time we respected him as a man of affairs. 

Besides this he lectured on authors, or more general subjects. 
I think attendance was voluntary, but I know we never missed 
a lecture. I have full notes of his lectures on Dante’s ‘* Divina 


Commedia,’”’? which contirm my recollections, namely, that he 


seg ter P 
read the whole to us in English, and explained whatever he | 
thought needed comment. I have often referred to these notes 
since. And though I suppose that he included all that he | 


thought worth while in his notes to his translation of Dante, I 





About half a mile or so from Harvard College, a little 
back from the elm-shaded avenue which leads to Mount 
Auburn, stands an old-fashioned square house with a broad 
piazza looking out upon its garden, and its front windows 
commanding a view of the quict and unostentatious Charles 
River. This is the Craigie mansion, and it has been Mr. 
Longfellow’s home ever since 1836. It was then in the pos 
session of the widow Craigie, a gentlewoman who had seen 
Mr. Long 
at her door was re 
take students,” but 
when the old lady learned that the youth of twenty-eight 


better days and was humbly proud of the fact. 
fellow’s first application for lodging 
pulsed with the remark, “I do not 
was a college professor she relaxed her dignity a trifle, and 
consented to let him a chamber in the se ond story, which 
to this day serves as a sort of second library whither his 
volumes depart when placed on the retired list. There are 
traditions lings ring in the minds of old-time companions 
of delightful gatherings in this upper chamber, in which 
literary converse was helped Ly delicate suppers, so retined 
in their ministrations to the body that they might be called 
the poetry of gastronomy, When, by and by, the old ren- 
tlewoman died, Mr. Longfellow became purchaser of the 
place and moved his study from the southeast chamber to 
sath. 


history, and house and history are sacredly preserved un 


the room underne It is a quaint old house with a rare 


innovations. 
not far from the middle o 


harmed by modern It was built, probably, 
f the last century ; an iron in the 
back of one of the chimneys, bearing the date 1759 
as a kind of birthmark. At the beginning of the Revolu- 


tion it was purchased by the colonial government, and be- 


serves 


came Washington’s headquarters after the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The poet’s present study was Washington’s room; 
the parlor opposite was Lady Washington’s parlor; the 
large room in the rear, now converted into a family library, 
After the 


was appropriated to the aides-de camp. Revolu- 


tion Mr. Craigie bought it with its two hundred acres ; but 
the grandeur of the establishment was too much for his 


purse. When he left it to his widow the estate was reduced 
to eight acres, and the widow to the necessity of taking 
lodgers to eke out her scanty income. The house, with its 
great fireplaces, its generously proportioned rooms, its hos- 
pitable hall and broad staircase, its quaint carvings and 
tiles, is itself an historic poem. The study isa busy liter- 
ary man’s workshop; the table is piled with pamphlets and 
papers in orderly confusion ; a high desk in one corner sug 
gests a practice of standing while writing, and gives a hint 
of one secret of the poet’s singularly erect form at an age 
when the body ge nerally begins to stoop and the shoulders 
to grow round ; an orange-tree stands in one window ; near 
it a stuffed stork keeps watch ; 
the 


by the side of the open fire is 
table 
likenesses of 
the 


‘children’s chair ;” on the is Coleridge’s ink- 


stand; upon the walls are crayon Emerson, 


nd book CASES, 
which fill all the spare wall-space and occupies even one of 


Hawthorne, and Sumner; a in one of 
the windows, are, rarest treasure of all, the poet’s own works 
in their original manuscript, carefully preserved in hand 
The whole 
quent with the speech with which the poet’s pen has endowed 
As he he from out the si- 
lence : 


some and substantial bindings. house is elo- 


it. one enters fancies hears 


‘Once, ah, once, within these walls, 


One whom memory oft ree alls, 
lhe Father of his Country dwelt. 


Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 


Sounded his majestic tread.”’ 





THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD 


know that until that was published I could find no such reser- 
voir of comment on the poem. Very truly yours, 


Epwarp FE. Hacer. 


He looks wonderingly, reverentially, up the broad, old- 
fashioned, easy staircase, and there he sees the quaint old 


clock : — 




















‘* Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands, 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 
‘ Forever — never! 
Never — forever!’ ’ 
He enters the study from which have gone forth such in 
spiration as in “ Excelsior ” and the “ Psalm of Life,” such 
consolation as in “ Resignation,” such heart impulses as in 
“ The Children’s Hour,” such elevation of toil as in ‘* The 
Village Blacksmith,” such deep devotedness of love as in 


Elsie’s prayer, and the sacred rush of feeling blinds the 


IRON PEN 
eyes that look but dimly through struggling tears at the 


THE 


poet so loved for sacred service at every point of life’s sor- 
est need. He sits down in the carved chair made from the 
“a 


spreading chestnut-tree,” and presented to the poet by 


the school-children of Cambridge, and for the moment he 


too becomes a poet, and 
‘Sees ayain, as one in a vision sees, 
The blossoms and the bees, 
And hears the children’s voices shout and call, 


And the brown chestnuts fall. 
He listens to a double voice: that of the poet who is wel- 
coming him most cordially to this sacred spot, that of the 


poet whose voice has made the before unmeaning flame elo- 


quent with the inspiration of his own enthusiasm ; and in 
Longfellow’s fireplace, as in no other in all this wide 


world, — 
‘* Every quivering tongue of tlame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 


* Aspire.’ ”’ 


Seems to sav to me, 
He looks out on the broad porch where the poet takes 
his winter exercise, and across it to the now leafless gar- 
den, encased in but suddenly every tree is in 


leaf 
eager at his play, — 


Snow ; 


and every rose in bloom, and he sees the child 
‘ Now shouting to the apples on the tree, 

With cheeks as round and red as they; 

And now among the yellow stalks, 

Among the flowering shrubs and plants, 


As restless as the bee.”’ 
He turns and looks through the other windows across 
the front the that 


meadow 


garden, across snow and ice now 


shroud river and in indistinguishable death 


that levels all, and hears the voice again : — 
‘* River! that in silence windest, 
Through the meadows, bright and free, 
rill at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea!”’ 


Here are mementoes which the poet has allowed the 
world to share with him. Here is the pen presented 
“ beautiful Helen of Maine,” with its “ iron link 
from the chain of Bonnivard the 


frigate’s mast,” that wrote “on the sky the song of the 


by 
.” its “wood from 
sea and the blast,” and its jewels three from the mount- 
ains of Maine, the snows of Siberia, and the sands of 
Ceylon ; here is the old Danish Song Book, “ yellow 
as the insect, rain-molested leaves of autumn,” into 
which the poet has written memories of homes, — 
‘** Where thy songs of love and friendship 

Made the gloomy Northern winter 

Bright as summer: ”’ 
here is the antique pitcher with its 

‘*Old Silenus, bloated, drunken, 

Led by his inebriate Satyrs,”’ 

out of which the magician poured that fairest of 
perance songs : 


tem- 


** Now to rivulets from the mountains 

Point the rods of fortune-tellers ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains, 

Not in flasks, and casks, and cellars; ”’ 
here is the famous group of Mr. Longfellow’s daughters, 
painted by Buchanan Read for the father, painted by the 
father for all the world : — 

“Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


‘*They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


** They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
Till [ think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine.”’ 


| the Americans. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


© sweet and sacred home ! Phere is no speech ; its voice 
is not heard; but its sound has gone out into all lands and 
its words unto the ends of the world 


Other memories which 


are not ours make this home 
sacred as only life and love and death can sanctify. Here 
have been born to the poet his two sons and three daugh 
ters ; here in this study his wife sat for many an hour, — he 
was married a second time in 1843, — her presence an inspi 


ration to the poet’s pen, her rare grace as a hostess min 
gling with his to make 


Her 


his home sought by strangers and 


loved by friends tragic death was the 


udden and 






world’s lament when it oceurred ; for innumerable mourn- 
ers whom the poet had comforted longed in vain to comfort 
him. ‘The sorrow has left its deep sacredness in his later 
writings. ‘Twice the consecrating touch of sorrow has been 
the crown of his glory has been made of 
ht to 


Crape on the door closes it to all but the most inti 


laid upon him ; 
thorns. This we know; and this is all we have a rig 
know 
mate friends. The Craigie mansion is still his home, and 
probably will be till he writes “‘ The End.” 
two of his daughters, unmarried ; with him, also, one of his 
sons, when at home; nearly opposite, his other son, the 
well-known and honored artist, Ernest Longfellow; and all 
around him friends, for the world holds not his enemy, 
and there is not a school-boy in all Cambridge that looks 
not tenderly up the garden walk as he passes the poet’s 
vate. 

To appreciate aright Mr. Longfellow’s literary service 
to this country, it is necessary to go back in imagination 
to the epoch when he began his literary career — 1825 
American literature was not then born 
for it had to be evoked ; the very means of giving it to the 


The very appetite 
public to be created. The only one of the great publish- 
ing houses of to-day then existing was that of Harper & 
Brothers, which was then almost wholly devoted to furnish- 
ing readers with English reprints. Not one of our present 


magazines or literary periodicals existed. The few relig- 


ious weeklies were narrow, intolerant, and controversial ; 


the dailies were intensely partisan and bitterly personal ; 
Charles Dickens's caricatures in ‘“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 


pub- 


THE POET'S 


lished in 1843, would not have been so hateful if they had not 
been so true. Companionship in letters hardly existed for 
Bryant had indeed published his “ Thana- 
and Washington Irving his “ Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York,” a few years previous ; but Poe had not 


topsis,” 


yet issued his first book; Motley was trying his pen un- 
successfully at fiction, and was yet to learn that he was 
an historian. Whittier was just leaving the farm and the 
shoemaker’s bench to become editor of a short-lived tariff 
newspaper. Cooper had yet in the crucible his unformed 
stories of Indian and pioneer life. Hawthorne had hardly 


touched pen to paper except in college exercises; and Pres- 


cott was unknown save as a brilliant essayist, and only to | 


With him live | but in forgotten periodicals and obsolete reports ; 
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the limited circle of readers of the North American Re- 
view American life was prosaic ; and before it could feel 
the »w of its own poetry it must know something of the po 
etry of the past. This was Mr. Longfellow’s first service to 
his countrymen ; he was a mediator between the old and the 
he translated the romance of the past into the lan 
guage of universal life Out of the closed volume he gath 
the flowers that lay ther presse iw lead and odorless ; 

he breathed into them the reath of life and thev bloomed 
ind were fragrant again Ile came to the past as the 
south winds come to the woods in spring ; and the trees put 
out their leaves and the earth its mosses and the dell its 
wild flowers to greet him Each of his large poems 1s 


thus the revivification of a buried p: For each he made 


patient preparation in most careful and painstaking study 


‘The Golden Legend” was a fruit of that three vears and 
a half of study in European life and literature For the 
New England tragedies he collected a library of over a 
hundred volumes, including some rare and obsolete tomes 


giving the Quakers account of those brave but cruel times 


But perhaps the best illustration of both his 
is afforded by his “ Hiawatha.’”’ 
patiently exhumed the Indian le 
books I the 


n only 
ever turned 


methods and 
Schoolcraft had 


but to bury them 


its value 


rends, 


anew in to whic curious in ancient lore 


These legends Longfellow studied long and 
deeply : not only in hel hook I ft, Catlin, and Heckeweld A 
he dwelt 


He had 


already caught the rhythmical language of wild and ancient 


in these legends, absorbed them, possessed them 


legends in the measures of the Flemish and the Spanish 
When at the the Amer- 
ican aborigines set to the music of the ancient European 


poets. length he stories of 


gave 


singers, all America and all England began to sing them. 
Within four weeks from its publication ten thousand copies 
” had 


a year and a half, fifty thousand. 


of “ Hiawatha been sold in this country ; and within 
The work was instantly 
few 


translations. 


reprinted in England in several editions: within a 
months it had appeared in Germany in 
“Minnehaha” and “ Hiawatha” 
“ Minnehaha ”’ Falls, 


West, sang of his work. 


two 
became popular catch- 
East and 
The beautiful three-decked ship 
Minnehaha, launched from a Boston ship-yard, served asa 


words. in many a stream 


peripatetic monument 
book : its 


” 
organ; 


Critics waged hot warfare over the 


metre was “as tiresome as the time of a barrel 


its metre was the most “ exquisite music.” Carica- 
turists sailed into a cheap and short-lived popularity in its 


wake 





STUDY 


A selection from Punch’s genuinely humorous parody is 
worth reviving here as indicative of the power of the poet to 
mediate between the common people and the romance of 


before unknown tribes. 


Should you ask me, What's its nature ? 
Ask me, What 
Ask me in 
Touching your respectful beaver, 

Kicking back vour manly hind-leg, 
Like to one 


I should answer, 


*s the kind of poem ? 


respectful language, 


who sees his betters: 

I should tell you, 
’T is a poem in this metre, 

And embalming the traditions, 
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Fables, rites, and superstitions, 


charms, and ceremonials 


Lege nds, 
Of the various tribes of Indians, 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 

From the mountains, moors, and fenlands 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gar, 
Finds its sugar in the rushes: 

From the fast-decaying nations, 

Which our gentle Uncle Samuel 

Is improving very smartly, 

all creation, 


From the face of 


oft creation. 


the face of all 
** Should you ask me, By what story, 
By what action, plot, or tiction, 
All these matters are connected ? 
I should answer, I should tell vou, 
Go to Bogue and buy the poem, 
Published, 
Published, sweetly, at five shillings.” 


neatly, at one shilling, 


“ Evangeline,” the “ Masque of Pandora,’ the 


translations from the Spanish, the “ Dante,” are 


all, in different phases, illustrations of the same 
There 


power and the same service is no writer so 


worth studving as Longfellow by any one who 
wishes to bring into his own life the poetry of other 
lives and lands and times. How elaborate and 


painstaking have been his studies in Arcadian, In 
Medieval 
sumed the office of interpreter, the notes in the 
latest of abundantly testify ; 
still better testimony is that of his 


dian, and romance, before he has as 


edition his works 
library of rare 
old books in his Cambridge home. 


Such a man need be both a versatile and a profound 
scholar, —and Mr. Longfellow is both. He is thoroughly 


familiar with all European languages except the Russian ; 
familiar not only with the languages but equally with the 
literatures. He is still a laborious student. He never writes 
on any theme till patient study has made him its master. 
How he finds time, how he has ever found time, for his 
studies isamystery which his intimate friends cannot solve. 

He writes rapidly but revises slowly. He often leaves 
a poem in his portfolio for weeks and months before he per- 
mits it to go out to the public ; before he will even permit 
himself to read it to his intimate friends. He never writes 
to order; never writes till expression becomes a nect ssity 
or at least an impulse. The moral he who runs may read. 


Sut some of his best poems have the utterance of an in- 


stant inspiration. “ Excelsior” was written one evening 
on the back of a letter received from Charles Sumner the 
which caught his 


theme suggested by the word “ excelsior ” 


eye in an evening paper. One evening he and Professor 
Felton sat before the study fire ; the queer antique pitcher 
with its Bacchanalian forms and faces was brought in to 
furnish them a drink of water, and the famous “ Drinking 
Song,” was born and written, I believe, that very night. 
Greater than any service to literature has been Mr. Long- 
fellow’s service to life. The key to his own mission — was it 
conscious or unconscious, or partly both —is furnished by a 
paragraph in “ Hyperion :” “ Perhaps, Gentle Reader, thou 





| 
From the land of the Ojibways, | 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘* There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair; ”’ 


r, in those other lines, 


‘* Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 


Some days must be dark and dreary.’ 


This “ must be 
difference does it make in what accents submission to the 


” is the very essence of Calvinism ; so great 





Child at Play; the Gleam of Sunshine; the Driving 
Cloud ; the Dying Day ; the Old Clock ; the Ship a-build- 
the Village Church-yard; the Wind over the Chim 
the Weather-cock on the Steeple ; the Windmill ; th, 
the Pines ; — in whose life come not these prophets 


ing; 
ney ; 
Tide ; 
whose life is not sweeter, stronger, nobler, that they hav; 


Our common life is of 
clay, the poet breathes into it the breath of life and it be- 
comes a living spirit. 


been endowed with speech divine ‘ 


Who can estimate the full value of 





THE CHARLES RIVER 


inevitable decrees is commended or commanded Critics 
have denied to Mr. Longfellow the gift of imagination. I 
confess myself unable to comprehend the denial. To invent 
new flowers is not art, but to interpret the flowers which 
nature produces. Mr. Longfellow has given beauty to the 
commonest objects and inspiration to the most prosaic lives. 
His song has been like the sunshine which makes its pict- 
floor of the 


This has been his mission, and this his 


ures on the white-washed walls and sanded 
poorest cottage 
the desert and barren life he has made to bloom 
So it all about him, the 


commonest things touched by his wand, have become golden, 


genius ; 
and blossom as the rose is that 
as the dreary hills when the setting sun breaks through the 
clouds and shines upon them. The Fire of Drift-wood is 
the fire as he it on the hearth-stone of the old Dev- 
ereux mansion near Marblehead. The Wayside Inn is the 
old Red House at Sudbury, Mass.; the story-tellers are 
guests that to gather there. The old still 
stands; the old names still live in the memory of the liv- 
ing, Luigi Monti, the Sicilian; Henry Wales, the student ; 


saw 


used house 


| Ole Bull, the musician ; Theophilus Parsons, the poet ; Edre- 


lei, a Boston oriental dealer, the merchant; Professor 


| Treadwell, an amateur doctor of theology, the theologian ; 


Lyman Howe, the innkeeper. Every day, in going between 
his college and his home, the young professor passed the 


village smithy under the spreading chestnut-tree; thou- 


THE WAYSIDE INN. 


art one of those who think the days of romance gone for- 
Believe it not! Oh believe it not! Thouwdiast at 
this moment in thy heart as sweet a romance 
written. Thou art not less a woman because thou dost not 
Thou 


aver 


as Was ever 


sit aloft in a tower, with a tassel-ventle on thy wrist. 


art not less a man, because thou wearest no hauberk, nor ! 


mailsark, and goest not on horseback after foolish adven- 
tures. Every one has a romance in his own heart.” This 
is the romance Longfellow has written, rather let us say re- 
vealed. Thousands of philosophers have ministered cold 


comfort to the sorrowing heart in the declaration, Death 


and sorrow 


no heart ever found in the lines, — 





are universal and inexorable; but cold comfort 


| sands had passed that way, but no eye had seer, no heart 
clearly felt, the romance of the sinewy hands and brawny 
arms till Longfellow’s verse disclosed it to them. 
fellow 


song 


Long- 
“stood on the bridge at midnight” and sang its 


‘** How many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then,” 
and heard the song which the singer found there and which 
sings there ever since. These are but local voices; but he 
The 
the 


has made the dumb to speak in every common life. 
April Day; the Rainy Day ; the Child Sleeping ; 


{the ministry of him who has breathed this breath of life into 
the innumerable hearts and homes where Longfellow is a 
loved and honored inmate 

Tere are many persons who regard Christianity as a 
new form or a new philosophy, and one might read Long- 


fellow’s so..s “from beginning to end” and not guess 
with what form he worshipped or of what philosophy he is 
a disciple. But if the Master knew aright his own mission 
He came that we might have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly ; and if Paul comprehended the tenor of that life 
aright its fruits are “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gen- 
This life 


pulsates through all Longfellow’s words; of these fruits 


tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 


the orchard of his song is full indeed. I do not recall a 
his 


worship in our churches; 


single hymn of which has become a favorite voice of 
but worship has gone up from 


He 


does not swing the censer, but he fills it with its aromatic 


thousands of hearts, lowlier and holier for his singing. 
incense. Divine love for man had never found more beau- 
tiful expression than in some portions of the “ New Eng- 
land Tragedies ;”" submission never sang a sweeter song in 
the night than “ Resignation ;’’ devout love to God never 
breathed a more Christly petition than in Elsie’s prayer ; 
never more unaffected reverence bowed its head than in 
“ Christus.” 

The Christianity of Longfellow is as simple as that of the 
New Testament, and as catholic ; his creed, his worship, 
and his life are love. 

*My work is finished; I am strong 
In faith and hope and charity; 
For I have written the things I see, 
The things that have been and shall be. 
Conscious of right, nor fearing wrong; 
Because I am in love with Love, 
And the sole thing I hate is Hate; 
For Hate is death; and Love is life, 
A peace, a splendor from above; 
And Hate a never ending strife, 
A smoke, a blackness from the abyss 
Where unclean serpents coil and hiss ! 
Love is the Holy Ghost within; 
Hate the unpardonable sin ! 
Who preaches otherwise than this 
Betrays his Master with a kiss.’ 


The Abbot Joachim’s creed might well be the poet 
Longfellow’s epitaph; long may it be before it is writ- 
ten on his tombstone. 


The pictures accompanying these articles are all portraits. 
No. 1 is the staircase in Mr. Longfellow’s house, and the nur- 
sery fireplace. No.2 is from a recent photograph. No.4 
is an ancient New England farm-house belonging to th 
Devereux family, situated near Marblehead. No. 5 is the 
pen presented to him by Miss Helen Hamlin of Maine. N« 
6 is the poet’s study; the chair at the left is the “ children 
chair,’ given him by the school-children of Cambridg« 
No. 7 is the Charles River near the poet’s residence. No 
8 is the Wayside Inn at Sudbury, known as Howe's Tavern, sti 
standing, though not used as an inn. 

















